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INTRODUCTION. 


Fiiw qiToslions axo 5^01*0 freqiiontly asked, and few Ivave liitkerto "been 
moie difficult to answer satisfactorily, tkan tlie inquiry, What is 
architecture F ” “ What are the true principles ivhich ought to guide us in 

designing or criticising architectural objects ? 

Fifty years ago tiro answers to tliese questions generally were, that 
architecture consisted in the closest possible imitation of tlio forms and 
orders employed by the Eomans; that a church was well designed 
exactly in the ]iroportion in which it resembled a heathen temple ; and 
a civic building was to be measured by its imitation, more or less per- 
fect, of some palace or amphitheatre of classic times. 

In the beginning of this century those answers wore somewhat 
modified by the publication of Stuart’s works on Athens; the word 
Grecian was substituted for Roman in all criticisms, and the few forms 
that remained to us of Grecian ait were repeated ad nauseam in build- 
ings of the most heterogeneous class and cliaiucter. 

At the present day churches have been entirely removed from the 
domain of classic art, and their merit is made to depend on their being 
correct repioductious of modieeval designs. Museums and town-halls 
still adhere to classic forms, alternating between Greek and Roman ; 
while some of our public buildings attempt to reproduce the middle 
ages, and palaces and clubhouses adhere to that compromise beiAvuen 
classicality and common sense which is generally called Italian. Tliese, 
it is evident, are the mere changing fashions of art. There is nothing 
real or essential in this Babel of styles, and we must go deeper below 
' the surface to enable us to obtain a true definition of the art or of its 
purposes. Before attempting this, it is essential to bear in mind that 
two wholly difieront systems of architecture have prevailed at differmit 
periods in the worhVs history. 

The first is that which iirovailed 111 Egypt, in Greece, and in all 
Europe, during the middle ages, and generally in all countries of the 
world down to the time of the Refoimation in the 16 th century, and 
' still prevails in remote corners of the glohe wherever Euiopean civi- 
lization or its influences have not yet penetrated. Tlio other was that 
which was introduced with the revival of classic literature contem- 
'^■^oraiioously with the reformation of religion, and still pervades all 
Europe, and wherever European influence has established itselfi 

In the first period the art of areffiteoturG consisted jn designing a 
building so as to be most suitable and convenient for the purposes it 
was wanted for, in arranging the paai^s so as to produce the most 
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sitatoly and ornanaontal effect coiisiHtent with nwen, and applying to 
it such ornament as should express and harmonise with the construc- 
tion, and 1)0 appropriate to the purposes of the building, while at the 
same time the architects took caro that the oinamcnt should be tlic most 
elegant in itself which it was in their power to design. 

Following this syvstem, not only the Egyptian, the Greek, and the 
Gothic architects, hut even the indolent and half-civilised inhabitant »s 
of India, the stolid Tartars of Thibet and Cliina, and tlie savage Mexi- 
cans, succeeded in producing gieat and beautiful buildings. Xo race, 
however rudo or remote, has failed, when working on tliis system, to 
produce buildings which are admired by all who liehold them, and are 
well worthy of the most attentive considendion. Indeed it is almost 
impossible to quote one single building in any jxxrt of the world, erected 
during the pievalence of tiuo art, which was nut thought beautiful, nut 
only by those who erected it, but which remains a permanent object of 
admiration and of idiuly for all future ages. 

The result of the other system is widely different fioin this. It has 
now been practised in Europe for more than three centuries, and by people 
who have more knowledge of architectural forms, more constructive 
skill, and more power of combining science and art to effect a great 
object, than any people who ever existed before, hiotwithstaiiding this, 
from the building of St. Petei'’s at Eomo to that of our own Parliament 
Houses, not one building has been produced that is admitted to bo 
entirely satisfactory, or which permanently retains a hold on general 
admiration. Many aro large and stately to an extent almost unknewn 
before, and many are ornamented with a profusonoss of which no pre- 
vious examples exist ; but with all this, though they conform with the 
passing fashion of the day, they soon become antiquated and out of 
date, and men wonder how such a style could ever have been thought 
beautiful, just as we wonder how any one could have admired the 
female oostimies of the last century which captivated the hearts of our 
grandfatheis. 

It does not require us to go very deep into the philosophy of tiio 
subject to find out why this should he the case; the fact simply being 
that no sham was ever permanently successful, either in morals or in 
art, and no falsehood over remained long without being found out, and 
when detected it inevitably ceases to please. It is literally impossible 
that we should reproduce either the circumstances or the feelings which 
gave rise to classical art, and made it a real thing ; and though Gothic 
art was a thing of our country and of our own race, it belongs to a state 
of society so totally different from anything that now exists, that any 
attempt to reproduce it now must at best be a masquerade, and never 
can be a real or an earnest form of art. The designers of the Egl inton 
tournament carried the system to a perfectly legitimate conclusion 
when they attempted to reproduce the costumes and warlike exorcises-^ 
of our anoestoi's ; and the pro-Paphaelite painters were as fully justified 
in attempting^ to do in paintin^^hat was done every day in archi- 
tecture. ’ Both attempts failed signally, because wo had progressed in 
the arts of war and painting, and could easily detect the absurdity of 
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fclio practices. Ft is in architectiiro alone that the false system remains, 
and wo do not yet perceive tlie impossibility of its leading to any satis- 
factory result. 

Dealing this distinction in mind, let us try if we can come to a 
clearer definition of what tins ait retilly is, and in wbat its merits con- 
sist. Let ns suppose Diagram No. I. to represent a cotton-factory, 



A X X . ...c. .X r> X X 

■Diagram No I 


a wareboiise, or any very common-place utilitarian building. Tlie firfet 
division, A, is not only the most prosaic form of building, but is bad 
building, as no attempt is made to strengthen tlie parts req^uiiiiig it, 
and no more tlionglit is bestowed upon it than if it were a garden wall 
or a street pavement. The second division, a, is better : ilio arching of 
the upper windows binds together the weakest paiis, and gives mass 
where it is most needed to resist the pressure or thrust of the roof ; 
and the carrying down the piers between the windows gives strength 
where wanted. In this stage the hnilding belongs to civil engineer- 
ing, which may be defined as the art of disposing the most suitable 
’materials in the most economical but scientific manner to attain a 
given utilitarian end. In the third division, c, this is carried still 
farther; the materials are better disposed than in the last examjilo, 
and even without the slight amount of ornament applied, it is a better 
example of engineering. The ornament is not more than would bo 
considered in some states of society indispensable for even the most 
uiJlitarian buildings. The coniico may be said to be retpiired to 
— protoc^he wall from wet; the consoles to support it; and the mould- 
ings at^he springing of the arch may he insertions required for sta- 
bility, In the present day, howeveij^ oven this slight amount of orua- 
mont is almost sufficient to take it out of the domain of useful art Into 
that of architecture. The fourth division, d, is certainly wifcliin the 
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limits of ilio proviiico of avcliitectnre ; and tlioiigli it may bo bad ai t, 
still tile aiiioimi of omainont applied, all otber things romainiug the 
same, entitles this division to rank as a work of the fine art, archi- 
tecture. 'lire fiftli division, E, carries the advance still faj'ther. In 
this instance not only is a greater amount of ornament applied, hut 
the parts are so disposed as in themselves to piodnce a more agreeable 
effect; and althongli the height of the floors remains the same, and the 
amoniit of light intrudncod veiy nearly so, still the slight grouping of 
the parts is snch as to produce a hotter class of aichileoiiire than could 
he done hy the mere application of any amount of ornament. 

If it is admiltod that the last division in the diagram is an object of 
arohitecture, which the first is not, it follows from this analysis that 
architecture is nothing more or less than the art of ornamental and orna- 
mented construction. 

Taking, for instance, the Parthenon, to illustrate this jiriiiciple far- 
ther. The proportions of length to breadth, and of height to both 
those, are instances of carefully-studied oniainciital construction : and 
still more so is the arrangement of the porticos and the disposition of 
the peristyle. If all the pillars wore plain squai'o piers, and all the 
inoiddings square and flat, still the Parthenon could not fail, from the 
mere disposition of its parts, to ho a pleasing and imposing; building. 
So it is with a Gothic cathedral. The proportion of length to hroadtli, 
the projection of the transepts, the different height of the central and 
side aisles, the disposition and j)roportion of the towers, are all instances 
of ornamental coiisirnction, and beautiful even if without ornament. 
Many of the older abbeys, especially those of the Cistercians, are ns 
devoid of ornament as a modern barn; hut from the mere disposition 
of their parts they aie always pleasing, and if laigo, are ini])osing 
objects of architecture. {Stonehenge is an instance of ornamental con- 
struction wholly without oniameni, yet it is almost as imposing an 
architectural object as any of the same dimensions in any part of the 
world. It is, however, when ornament is added to tliis, and tliat orna- 
ment is elegant in itself, and appropriate to the construction and to tlie 
purposes of the building, that the temple or the cathedral ranks among 
the highest objects of the art, and becomes one of the noblest works 
of man. 

Even without ornamental construction, a building may, hy mere 
dint of ornament, become an architectural object, tliough it is far more 
difficult to attain good architecture hy this means, and in true styles it 
was seldom attempted. Still such a building as the town-hall at Louvain, 
which if stripped of its ornaments would he little better iban a fac‘ti)ry, 
by riclmess and apx>ropriatcness of ornament alone has become a veiy 
pleasing specimen of the art. In modern times it is too much the 
fashion to attempt to produce architectural effects not only without 
attending to ornamental construction, but often in defiance of and con- 
cealing the construction that exists. When this is done, the result must 
be bad art, but nevertheless it is,, architecture, however execrable it 
may he. * 

If these promises are correct, the art of the builder consists in 
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merely liea])iTig’ materials togetlior, eo as to attain the desired end in 
the speediest 'and readiest lasliion. The art of the civil or military 
engineer consists in selecting' the host and most appro])]’ia 1 e materials 
fur th(^ ohject he has in view, and using these in the most scientific 
manner, so as to ensure an economical but satisfactory result. Whcie 
the engineer leaves off, the art of the architect ])egiiis. His ohjcct is 
to ari’ango the materials of the engnieor, not so much with regard to 
economical as to artistic effects, and by light and shade, and out- 
line, 1.0 produce a form that in itself shall bo permanently beautiful. 
Ifo then adds ornament, which by its moaning doubles the effect of 
the disposition he has just made, and by its elegance throws a charm 
over the whole composition. 

Viewed in this light, it. is evident that there are none of the objects 
which are usually delegated to the civil engineer which maj^ not be 
brought Avithin the pi'ovincc of the architect. A Inidgo, an a(][uediict, 
the embankment of a lake, or the pier of a harbour, are all as legitimate 
subjects for architectural ornament as a temple or a palace. They were 
all so treated by the Koinans, and in the middle ages, and are so treated 
up to the present day in the remote parts of India, and wherever true 
art prevails. 

It is not necessary that the engineer should know anything of archi- 
tecture, though it certainly would he Letter in most instances if ho did ; 
blit, on the other liand, it is indispensably necessary that the architect 
should niiderstand construction. Without that knowledge ho cannrjt 
design ; but it would bo Avcdl if, in most instances, he could delegate 
the mechanical part of liis task to the engineer, and so restiict himself 
entirely to the artistic arrangement and the ornainontation of his design. 
This division of labour is essential to success, and was always piuctised 
where art was a reality; and no great work should he undertaken 
without the union of the two. Peifect artistic and perfect mechanical 
skill can hardly ho found combined in one person, but it is only by 
their joint assistance that a great work of architecture can be produced. 
A building may bo said to be architectural in the pro])ortion in wliicli 
the artistic or ornamental purposes arc alloAvcd to prevail over the me- 
chanical ; and an object of engineering, where the utilitarian exigencies 
of the design are alloAved to prevail oyer the artistic. But it is nowhere 
possible to draAv the line sharply hctwoGii the two, nor is it desirable 
to do so. Architecture can neA^er descend too Ioav, nor need it ever bo 
afraid of ornamenting too mean olyects : Avhilo, on the otlier hand, 
gooil engineering is absolutely indispensable to a satisfactory-archi- 
tectural effect of any class. The one is the prose, the other is the poetry 
of the art of building. 

One great cause of the confusion AA^hich has "arisen in appl;\dng 
principles of criticism, or in defining architecture, is to bo found in 
•"^rsoiis applying to the constructive art of architecture principles 
derived from the imitative arts of painting or sculptuie, avMIo in fact 
no two things could in reality be more essentially difforei^t. 

Neither painting nor sculpture were ever useful arts except in the 
most barbarous times, aud by the most remote analogy. Their object 
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is to tell a story, to roproduoo an emotion, or to porti^ay a scone or 
object of natnro ; and they effect this by a direct imitation, more or 
loss correct and litoial, of what actnallj" exists, eitlier in natiue or in 
art. Arcliitoctiiro, on the other hand, was originally one ot the useful 
arts, invented to provide for one of tlic tin go gieat wants of man — 
food, clothing, and slielter. The wigwam grew into a lint, the hnt 
into a house, the house into a palace, and the palace into a temple, by 
well-defined and easily -traced gradations , but it never lost the original 
idea of a shelter, unci in its must magnificent form it is a mere ampli- 
fication of tho original hnt, but grown so solid that it scorns designed 
to last for ever, and so well-proportioned and so excinisitoly oiiia- 
mented that, instead of being one of the most comiiioiiplaee, it ranks 
with the most beautiful })roduotions of man’s hands. In none of its 
stages is imitation an element of composition , no true building ever 
was designed to look like anything in either the animal, vegetable, or 
mineral kingdoms. In all_ instances it is essentially a cieation of man’s 
mind, and dosigned to subserve some practical purpose which he has 
in view. A building can tell no story, and it is only by inference that 
it can bo made to express an emotion. 

It is true that painting and sonlptnrc may be added to a building 
to any extent, and a really perfect building is never without these 
adjuncts ; but they are not, ox at lea.st never should be, essentials, and 
the building should be always complete without them. All our cathe- 
drals were so adorned in the middle ages, and in almost all instances 
this ornament has been swept away. Still tho buildings remain com- 
plete in themselves as works of aiohitocture, though as grand artistic 
compositions their value was no doubt doubled by tho association : but 
this does not justify us in judging of the canvas by the same rules that 
wo would judge of the picture that may be painted upon it, or of tho 
marhle by the figure that may bo carved out of it. 

The fact is that arohitecturo is iii its origin as essentially a useful 
art as weaving or shipliuilding, but almost alone of all her sister-arts 
it is the one that has, from various concurrent circumstances, been 
refined into a fine art. When inspired with so lofty an aim as that 
of providing a house or temple worthy of the Deity, it became one of 
the noblest and most beautiful of man’s creations, but still essentially 
of human design in all its parts, and never striving to imitate naiairc, 
except in copying, as far as man’s 'finite iiitelligonco can do, tho^e per- 
fect principles of design which pervade every natural production, to be 
found wherever man’s knowledge extends throughout the whole uni- 
verse of God. 

The most convenient place for explaining the principles of arclii- 
teeturo is when describing and criticising tho various buildings whicli 
form the subject of tho body of tho work ; but it may materially assi^jt- 
the leader to judge of the various styles and spcoimoiis of architoctui'e 
described in the following pages, if tlie leading principles and elements 
of the art are collected and eiiumoratod as brielly as can be done con- 
sistently with cleamoss. 
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II.— Mass. 

Tlie first and most ofivions element of arclntectnral grandenr ih 
Hizo— a large edifice being always more imposing than a small one ; 
and when the art displayed in two buildings is equal, thcii efibet is 
almost in the direct ratio of their dimensions. In other words, if one 
temple or church is twice or three times as largo as another, it is twice 
or three times as grand or as effective. The Tom]ile of Theseus differs 
very little, except in dimensions, from the Parthenon, and, except in 
that respect, hardly diffbi ed at all fi om the Temple of Jupiter at Elis, 
but because of its smaller size it must rank lower than the greater 
examples. In our own country many of our smaller abbeys or parisli 
churches display as great beauty of design or detail as our noblest 
cathedrals, but, from their dimensions alone, they are insignificant in 
comparison, and the traveller passes them by, wliile be stands awe- 
struck before tbo portals or under the vault of tlie larger edifices. 

Tbe pyiamids of Egypt, the topes of the Buddhists, the mounds 
of the Etruscans, depend almost wholly for their effect on their dimen- 
sions. The Romans understood to pei footion the value of this element, 
and used it in its most unsophisticated simpheity to obtain the effect 
they desired. In the middle ages the architects not only aspired to 
the erection of colossal edifices, but they learnt how they might greatly 
increase the apparent dimensions of a building by a scientific disposition 
of the parts and a skilful arrangement of ornament, making it look 
very much larger timii it really was. It is in fact the most obYious, 
though it must he confessed perhaps the vulgarest, means of obtaining 
architectural grandeur, and it is also the most certain; but a tine and 
perfect txaiuiile can never be produced by dependence on this alone, 
and it is only when combined with beauty of proportion and elegance 
of oinamcnt that perfect ai cliitocture is produced. 


III. — Stability. 

Next to size the most important element is stability. By this is 
meant, not merely tbe strength required to support tbe roof or to resist 
tbo various thrusts and pressures, but that excess of strength over 
mere mechanical requirement which is necessary thoroughly to satisfy 
tbe mind, and to give to the building a mouu mental character, and an 
appearance as if it could resist the shocks of time or the violence of 
man fur ages yet to come. 

No people understood the value of this so well as the Egyptians. 
The form of the Pyramids is designed wholly with reference to sta- 
bilii}', and oven the Hy postyle Hall at Kaniac excites admiration far 
^lore by iis eternity and strengUi ihan by any other element design. 
All utilitarian exigencies and many other obvious means of effect arc 
sacrificed to this, and with such success that after SOOO years still 
enough remains for the admiration which even the most unpoetical 
spectators cannot withhold from its beauties. 
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Ib a more relined stylo much of tlie beauty (jf tlio Partlienon arises 
from iliiw Ga.iisc. R’be a,rea (»!' oacli of the jdllars of the Paiitlie^m at liomo 
is mider 20 ft., that of tliose of the rai-tlionon is over 03 ft., and, con- 
sidering how much taller the fuimer are than the latter, it be said 
that the pillars at Athens are twice as massive as those of the Itomun 
temple, yet the lattoi have >snfficed not only for mechaniciil, bnt for 
many points of artistic stability; bnt the sticngth and solidity of the 
portico of the Parthenon, without taking into consideration its other 
points of superiority, hmst always render it more beautiful than the 
other. 

The iiiaHsiveiicss which the Normans and other early Gothic huilders 
imparted to their edifices arose more from clumsiness and want of con- 
structivo skill than from design ; hut, though arising from so ignoble a 
motive, its effect is always grand, and the rude Norman nave often 
surpasses in grandeur the airy and elegant choir which was aftei wards 
added to it. In our own countiy no building is more entirely satis- 
factory than the nave at ’Winchester, where the width of the pillars 
exceeds that of the aisles, and the whole is Norman in outline, though 
Gothic in detail. On the other hand, no building of its dimensions 
and beauty of detail can well he so unsatisfactory as the choir at 
Beauvais. Though it has stood the test of centuries, it looks so frail, 
requires so many props to keep it up, and is so evidently an ovei - 
strained exercise of mechanical cleverness, that though it may excite 
wonder as an architectural tour de force^ it never can satisfy the mind 
of the true artist, or please to the same extent as loss ambitious 
examples. 

Even when we descend to the lowest walks of architecture wo find 
this principle prevailing. It would require an immense amount of 
design and good taste to malco the thin walls and thinner roof of a 
brick and slated cottage look so pictniesquo or so well as one hnilt 
of ruhhle-stone, or even mud walls, and with a tiuitclicd roof: the 
thickness and apparent solidity of the one will always he moie satis- 
factory than the other. Here, as in most cases, necessity controls the 
architect; hut when fettered by no utilitarian exigencies, thoie is no 
safer or readier means of obtaining an effect than this, and when cffoci. 
alone is sought it is almost impossible for an architect to err in giving 
too much solidity to his huildiiig. Size and stability are alone sufii- 
ciont to produce grandenr in architectural design, and, where snhlimity 
is aimed at, they arc the two elements most essential to its production, 
and arc indeed the two without which it cannot possibly be attained. 


IV. — Mateuxals. 

Another very obvious mode of obtaining architectural effect is by 
the largeness or expensiveness of the materials employed. A terrace, - 
or oven a wall, if composed of large stones, is in itself an object of 
considerable..grandcur, while one of the same lineal dimensions and 
of the same design, if composed of brick or rubble, may ajipoar a very 
contemptible object. 
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Like nil the more obvious means of ai’cliitoctTO'al effect, the Egyp- 
tians seized on this and caiTied it to its ntinost legitimate extent. All 
their buildings, as •well as their colossi and obelisks, owe nincli of 
their grandeur to the largeness of the materials employed in their 
^ construction. The works called Cyclopean fonnd in Italy and Gi eece 
have no other clement of grandeur than the size of the stones or rather 
masses of rock which the builders of that age wero in the habit of 
using. In Jerusalem nothing was so much insisted upon by tbe old 
writers, or is so much admired now, as the largeness of the stones 
employed in the building of the Temple and its substructions. 

Wo can well believe how much, value was attached to this when 
we find that in the neigliboui’ing city of Baalbec stones were used of 
hetweeii 60 and 70 ft. in length, weighing as much as tbe tnlies of tbe 
Britannia Bridge, for tbe mere coping of a terrace wall. Even in a 
more refilled style of arcbitectiiro, a pillar, tbe shaft of wbicli is of 
a single stone, or a lintel or arcliitrave of one block, is always a 
grander and more beautiful object than if composed of a number of 
. smaller paits. It is easy to see that this arises from the same feeling 
to which massiveness and stability address themselves. It is the 
expression of giant power and the apparent eternity of duration 
which they convey ; and in whatever foim that may bo presented 
to the human mind, it always produces a sentiment tending towards 
sublimity, which is the highest effect at which architecture or any 
other art can aim. 

Tlie Gothic areliifcocts ignored this element of grandeur altogether, 
and sought to replace it by the display of constructive skill in the 
employment of the smaller materials 1hey used, but it is extremely 
(piesfcionable whethei* in so doing they did not miss one of the most 
obvious and most important elements of architectural design. 

Besides this there is another element in the mere material which 
is a cause of architectural effect ; it is that of value, though it is by 
no means so easy to point out why this should be the case. StiH we 
all admire an ornament of pure gold more than one that is only silver 
gilt, though few can detect the difference. Persons will travel hun- 
dreds of miles to see a great diamond or wonderful pearl, who would 
not go as many yards to see paste models of them, though if the two 
were laid together on the table very few indeed could distinguish 
which was the real, which the counterfeit. 

Prom something of fche same feeling we admhe a marble building* 
more than one of stone, though the colour of the latter may be really 
more beautiful and the material at least as durable. In the same 
manner a stone edifice is preferred to one of brick, and brick to wood 
and plaster ; but even these conditions may be reversed by the more 
question of value. If a brick and a stone edifice stand close together, 
-the design of both being equally appropriate to the material em- 
ployed, but if the bricks are so beautifully moulded, or made of sxich 
precious clay, or so carefully laid, that fche brick edifice cost twice as 
much as the other, our judgment would bo turned, aifd we should 
look with more respect and admiration on tho artificial than on the 
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natural material. From the &anio reason many elaborately carved 
wooden buildings, notwithstanding the smallness of their parts and 
their jierishablo nature, are mure to he admired than largei and 
more monumental huildiugs, and this merely in conse<pionco of the 
evidence of labour and consccpient cost that have been bestowed upon 
them. 

Irrespective of these considerations, many building materials aio 
invaluable from theii own intriUKSic merits. Granite is one of the best 
known from its hardness and duiahility, maihlo from the exquisite 
polish it bdees, and also for its colour, which for internal decoiatioii is 
a property that can hardly bo over-estimated. Stone is valuable on 
account of the largeness i>f the blocks that can be obtained, and because 
it easily receives a polish sufficient for external puiqiosos. Bricks aio 
excellent for their cheapness and the facility with which they can be 
used, and they may also be moulded into forms of gicafc elegance, but 
sublimity is nearly impossible m brick woik, without at least such 
dimensions as have laroly been attained by man, the smallness of the 
material is such a manifest meongruity wnth the largeness of the parts, 
that even the Eomans could not overcome the difficulty. 

Plaster is another artificial material. Except in monumental elec- 
tions it is superior to stone fur internal purposes, and always better than 
brick from the uniformity and smoothness of its surface, the facility 
with which it is moulded, and its capability of receiving painted or 
other decorations to any extent. 

Wood should only ho used externally on the smallest and least 
monumental class of buildings, and even internally is generally infe- 
rior to plaster. It is dark in colour, liable to warp and split, and com- 
bustible, wdiich are all serious objections to its use, except for flooring, 
doors, and such puiqioscs as it is now generally applied to. 

Cast iron is another material rarely brought into use, though mure 
precious than any of those above emimerai od, and possessing more 
strength, though probably loss durability. Where lightness combined 
with strength is required, it is invaluable, and may be moulded into 
any form of beauty that may be designed, but it has hardly yet ever 
been used so as to allow its architectural qualities to bo appreciated. 

All these materials are nearly equally good when used honestly 
each for the pui-pose for which it is best adapted ; they all beeoniG 
bad either when used for a purpose for which they are not appropriate, 
or when one material is used either in ilie place of or to imitate 
another. Grandeur and sublimity can only he reached by the more 
durable and more massive class of materials, but beauty and elegance 
am attainable in all, and the range of architectural design is so exten- 
sive^ that it is absurd to limit it to one class either of natural or of ' 
artificial materials, or to attempt to proscribe the use of some, and 
to insist on that of others, for purposes to which they are manifest]^ 
inapplicable. 
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Y — CONSTliUOTION. 

(Jonstnictioii ha« been 8lio\7ii to be tbo ebief aim and object of the 
engineer ; with him it is all m all, and to construct scientifically and 
at the same time economically is the beginning and end of liis endea- 
vonis. It is far otherwise with the architect. Construction ought to 
be his handmaid, useful to assist him in carrying out his design, but 
never his mistress, controlling him as to the mode of executing what 
lie would otherwise think expedient. An architect ought always to 
allow himself such a margin of strengih that ho may disregard or play 
irith his construction, and in nine cases out of ten the money spent 
in obtaining this solidity will be more eiicetivo aicliitecturally than 
twice iho amount expended on ornament, however elegant or appro- 
l>riato that may be. 

So convinced were the Egyptians and Greeks of this principle 
that they never used any other constructive expedient than a perpen- 
dionlar wall or pi op, supporting a hoiizontal beam, and half the 
satisfactory effect of their buildings aiises from their adhering to this 
simple though exjiensive mode of coiisti notion. They were perfectly 
acquainted with the use of the arcli and its properties, but they knew 
that its onqiloyment would intioduce complexity and confusion into 
tlioii designs, and therefore they wisely rejected it. Even to the })re- 
smit day the Hindus lefuso to use the arch, though it has long 
been employed in their country hy the Mahometans. As they quaintly 
express it, “ An arch never sleeps,’’ and it is true that by its thrust 
and pressure it is always tending to tear a building to pieces ; in 
s})ite of all counterpoises, whenever the smallest damage is done, it 
hasieus the ruin of a building, which, if more simply constructed, might 
last for ages. 

The Jtomans were the first who introduced a more complicated 
stylo. They wanted larger and more complex buildings than had 
hcen before required, and they also omplo 3 md brick to a great extent 
even in their temples and most monumental buildings. They obtained 
both space and variety by ilieso moans, with compaiatively little trou- 
ble or expense ; but we miss in all their works that repose and har- 
mony which is the great cliuim that pervades the buildings of their 
predecohsors. 

The Gothic architects wont even beyond the Romans in this re- 
s])eGt. Tliey prided themselves on their constructive skill, and paraded 
it on all occasions, and often to an extent very destructive of true 
architectural design. The lower story of a French cathedral is gene- 
rally very satisfactory; the walls are thick and solid, and the but- 
tresses, when not choked up with chapels, just sufficient for shadow 
_and relic! ; but the architects of that country were sealed with a mania 
tor clerestories of gigantic height, and which should appear internally 
more walls of })aiiited glass divided by mullions. This could only be 
effected cither by enciim boring the Hoor of the church*with picas of 
ineonvenicnt thickness or by a system of buttiessing outHido. The 
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latter was the expedient adopted; hut notwithstanding the ingcniuty 
with wliieh it was carried ont, and the elegance of many of tlie fuinis 
and oruanients used, it was singidarly destructive of true architoetni al 
effect, it not only produces confusion of outline and a total want of 
rei)ose, hut it is eminently suggestive of weakness, and one cannot 
help feeling that i£ one of these j)rops were removed, the whole would 
tumble down like a house of cards. 

This was hardly ever the case in England • the less ambitions 
dimensions employed in this country enabled tho architects to dis- 
pense in a great measure with these adjuncts, and when dying but- 
tresses are used, they look more as if employed to suggest the idea of 
pel feet security than as necessary to stability. Owing to this cause the 
Fionch never were able to construct a satisfactory vault in consequence 
of tho weakness of their supports ; they were forced to stilt, twist, 
and dome their vaults to a most nnpleasing extent, and to attend to 
constructive instead of artistic necessities. iVilh the English archi- 
tects this never was the case ; they always were able to design their 
vaults in such foims as they thought would be most beautiful artistic- 
ally, and, owing to the greater solidity of their supports, to carry them 
out as designed.^ 

It was left for the Germans to carry this system to its acme iff 
absurdity. Half the merit ot the old Round arched Gothic cathedrals 
on the Rhino consists in their solidity and the repose they display in 
every part. Their walls and other essential constructions are always in 
themselves siiffieicnt to support the roofs and vaults, and no construc- 
tive contrivance is seen anywhere ; hut when the Germans adopted tho 
pointed style, their builders — they cannot be called architects — seemed 
to think that the whole art consisted in snppoiting tho widest possible 
vaults on the thinnest possible pillars, and in constructing the tallest 
windows with the most attenuated nuillions. The consecpience is, 
that though their constructive skill still excites the wonder of the 
mason or engineer, the artist or the architect tin ns from the cold 
vaults and lean piers of their later cathedrals with a painful feeling of 
unsatisfied expectation, and wonders how such dimensions and sncli 
details should produce so utterly unsatisfactory a result. 

So manj’' circumstances requii’O to he taken into consideration that 
it is impossible to prescribe any general rules in such a subject as 
this, hut the following table will explain to a certain extent tho 
ratio of the area to the points of suppoiff in sixteen of the piincipal 
buildings of the worlcL‘^ As far as it goes, it tends to prove that ilie 
satisfactory architectural effect of a building is nearly in the inverse 
ratio to the mechanical clevomess displayed in its construction. 


^ It may be suggested that the glory of a because it enabled that ait to display 
French clerestory hlled with stained glass charms with so much bnlliancjy. 
made up for all tliese defects, and it may be ® The numbers in the table must be taken 
true that it did so ; but m that case the arclii- only as approximatue, except the last four, 
lecture was saoilficed to tho sister ait of winch are bouowed from Gwllfs ‘ Public 
puiutiiig, and is not tho less bad in itstdf Buildings of London ’ 
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Aiea. 

Solids 

Jtafm 

in Decimals 

Ne.iiest 

Vidgai Fi act tons 

Hypostyle Hnll, Kauinc . 

Feet. 

9-l-,4a7 

Feet. 

46,538 

•496 

One-half. 

Spires Catliedial . 

56,7C7 

12,076 

•216 

One-Oftli. 

"Baurges Catliedral 

01,590 

11,091 

•181 

Onc-sixth. 

Parthenon, Athens 

20,140 

4,430 

148 

One-seventh. 

CJiiirtres Cathedral 

08,201 

8,886 

•130 

One-eighih. 

SaUshiiry Cathedral 

55 , 850 

7,012 

•125 

One-cighth. 

Palis, None Dame 

04,108 

7,852 

•122 

One-eighth. 

Colncjne Cathedral . 

81,464 

9,554 

•117 

One-nintli. 

Ionian Cathedrnl 

108,277 

11,601 

•107 

One-ienth. 

York Cathedral 

72,800 

7,376 

•101 

One-tenth. 

St. Onen, Tiounn , 

i 47,107 

4,637 

•097 

One-tenth. 

Temple of Peace . 

i 68,000 

0,928 

'101 

One-tenih. 

St. Petei’s, lionie . 

227,000 

59,308 

•261 

One-folirth. 

Sta. Maria, Floiencc . 

84,802 

17,056 

•201 

One-fifth. 

St. PanPs, London , 

84,311 

14,311 

•171 

One-sixth. 

vSte. Genevi^TO, Pans . 

60,287 

9,269 

•154 

One-bixth. 


At the head of the list stands the Hypostyle Hall, and next to it 
practically is the Parthenon, which being the only wooden-roofed 
hnilding in the list, its ratio of support in proportion to the work ro- 
q^nired is nearly as great as that of the temple at Karnac. Spires only 
wants better details to he one of the grandest odificGs in Enropc, and 
Bonrges, Paris, Chartres, and Salisbury are among the most satisfac- 
tory Gothic cathedrals we possess. St. Onen, notwithstanding <a]] its 
beauty of detail and design, fails in this one point, and is certainly 
deficient in solidity. Cologne and Milan would both be yery much 
improved by greater massiveness ; at York the lightneKSS of the supports 
is carried so fer that it never can be completed with the vaulted roof 
originally designed for the nave at least ; and the Temple of Peace is 
so clover a piece of engineering, that it must always have been a failm-e 
as an architectural design. 

The last four buildings have quite sufficient strength for architec- 
tural effect, but the value of this is lost from concealed construction, 
and because the sui^ports aia generally grouped into a few great 
masses, the dimensions of which cannot be estimated by the eye. A 
Gothic architect would have divided these masses into twice or throe 
times the mimber of the piers used in these churches, and by employino' 
ornament designed to display and accentuate the consi ruction, would 
iTave rendered these buildings far more satishictory than they are. 

In this respect the groat art of the architect consists in obtaining 
file greatest possible amount of unencumbered space int^inally, con- 
sistent in the first place with tlie requisite amount of permanent me- 
chanical stability, and next with such an appearance of Bupeiffiuity of 
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strengtli as sliall satisfy tlio mind tliat the building is calcnlaled t<> 
last fur ages. 


VI. — Forms. 

It is extremely difficult to lay down any general rnles as to the 
forms best adapted to architectural purposes, as the Talne of a form 
in architoctnro depends wholly on the position in which it is placed, 
and the nse to which it is applied ; and there is in consequence no 
prescribed form, however ngly it may appear at present, that may not 
one day be found to be the very best for a given purpose, and m liho 
manner none of those most admired which may not become absolntoly 
oifensive when used in a manner for which it is unsiiited. In itself 
no simple form seems to bave any iiiberent value of its own, and 
it is only by tboir combination one with another that they become 
effective. If, for instance, we take a seiies of twenty or tbiity figures, 
placing a cnbe at one end as the most solid of angular, and a sphere 
at the other as the most perfect of round shapes, it would be eas}^ to 
out off the angles of the cube in successive gradations till it became a 
polygon of so many sides as to be nearly curvilinear. On the other 
hand hy modifying the sphere through all the gradations of conic 
sections, it might meet the other series in the centre without there 
being any abrupt distinction between them. Such a series might he 
compared to the notes of a piano. We cannot say that any of the base 
or treble notes is in itself more beautiful than the others. It is only 
by a combination of several notes that harmony is produced, and gentle 
or brilliant melodies by their fading into one another, or by strongly 
marked contrasts. So it is with forms : the square and angular are 
expressive of strength and power , curves of softness and elegance : 
and beauty is jiroduced by effective combination of the right-lined with 
the curvilinear.^ It is always thus in nature. Rocks and all the harder 
substances are rough and angular, and maiked by strong contrasts and 
deep lines. Even among trees the oak is rugged, and its lirancbes are 
at right angles to its stem, ox to one another. The lines of the willow 
are rounded, and flowing. The forms of children and women are round 
and full, and free from violent contrasts; those of men are abrupt, 
hard, and angular in proportion to the vigour and strength of their 
frame. 

In consequence of these properties, as a general rule the square 
parts ought ahvays to be placed below, whore strength is wanted, 
and the rounded above. If, for instance, a tower is to be built, tbo 
lower story should not only bo tsquare, but should he marked by 
buttresses or other strong linos, and the masonry rusticated, so as to 
convey even a greater appearance of strength. Above this, if the 
square form is still retained, it may be with more elegance and less 


^ There ai’e some nrlmirahle remarks on information, and more eommon-sen&ecnticism 
this snl>iecfe K, 1. Garbett’vS * Rudi- on the siilyect, than perhaps any other in onr 

mentary Treatise on the Principles of Design kngnage. 
ill Avrhitectiire a. wnvlr thn't'. ontif ftinR vnArfi 
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accentuation. The form may tlioii change to an octagon, that to a 
polygon of sixteen sides, and then be surmounted by a circular form of 
any sort. These conditions are not absolute, but the reverse arrange- 
ment would bo manifestly absurd. A tower with a circular ba>se and a 
square upper story is what almost no art could render tolerable, while 
the other pleases by its innate fitness without any extraordinary effort 
of design. 

On the other hand, round pillars are more pleasing as supports 
for a square architrave, not so much from anyinheient fitness foi* 
the purpose as from the effect of contrast, and fiat friezes prefeiablo 
to curved ones of the late Roman styles from the same cause. The 
angular mouldings introduced among the circular shafts of a Gothic 
coupled pillar add immensely to the brilliancy of efiect. Where 
everything is square and rugged, as in a Druidical trilithon, the efiect 
may be sublime, but it cannot be elegant; where eveiything is 
ronnded, as in the Ghoragic Monument of Lysicrates, the perfection of 
elegance may bo attained, but never sublimity. Perfeotion, as usual, 
lies between these extremes. 


VII. — ^Proportion. 

The properties above enumerated may be characterised as the 
mechanical principles of design. Size, stability, construction, material, 
and many such, are elements at the command of the engineer or mason 
as well as the architect, and a building remarkable for these piopcrties 
only cannot* he said to rise above the lowest grade of aichitectural 
excellence. They are invaluable adjuncts in the hands of the true 
artist, hut ought never to be the principal elements of design. 

After these, the two most important resources at the command of 
the architect are proportion and ornament ; the former enabling him 
to construct ornamentally, the latter to ornament his construction ; 
both require knowledge and thought, and can only be properly applied 
by one thoroughly imbued with the true principles of architectural 
design. 

As proportion, to be good, must bo modified by every varying 
exigence of a design, it is of course impossible to lay down any general 
rales which shall hold good in all cases ; but a few of its principles 
are obvious enough, and can be defined so as to enable us to judge 
how far they have been successfully carried out in the various build- 
ings enumerated in the following pages. 

To take first tlio simplest form of the proposition, let us siqjpose 
a room Jmilt, shall be an exact cube— of say 20 feet each way — 

such a proportion must be bad and inartistic ; and besides, the height 
oa too great for the other dimensions, apparently because it is impos- 
sible to get far enough away to embrace the whole wall at one view, 
or to see even the commencement of the roof without throwing the 
head back and looking upwards. If the height were exitggerated to 
80 or 40 feet, the disproportion would bo so striking, that no a^t 

(I 2 
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could render it agrocaldc. Ar a general riilo, a room Rqnaio in plan 
is never pleasing. It ls always bettor that one side sbonld be longer 
tlian tlio other, so as to give a little variety to the design. Once and 
a half the width has ofreii been recommended, and with every increase 
of length an increase of height isnot only allowable, hut indispensahlo.^ 
Some vSnch rule as the following seems to moci most cases. — “The 
hcig'ht of a room ought to he ccpial to half its width, phis the srjnaro 
root of its length.” Tims a room 20 feet square ought to ho between 
14 and 15 feet high ; if its long Lli bo increased to 40 feet, its height 
must he at least 104- ; if 100, certainly not loss than 20. If we pro- 
ceed further, and make the height actually exceed the width, the effect 
is that of making it look narrow. As a general rule, and especially in 
all extreme cases, by adding to one dimension, wo take away in 
appearance from the others. Thus, if we make a room 20 feet wide, 
and mO or 40 feet hi height, we make it nanow; if 40 'wide and 20 
high, wo make a '-row room By increasing the length, we diminish 
the other two dimensions. 

This, however, is merely speaking of plain rooms with plain walls, 
and an architect mn}’- he foi'ced to construct rooms of all sorts of 
impleasing dimensions, hut it is here tliat his art comes to his aid, 
and ho must be very little of an artist if he cannot conceal, even when 
unable entirely to counteract, the defects of his dimensions, A room, 
for instance, that is a perfect cuho of 20 feet may he made to look as 
low as one only 15 feet high, by using a sb’ongly marked horizontal 
decoration, by breaking ,tbe wall into different heights, by marking 
strongly the horizontal proportions, and obliterating as far as possible 
all vortical lines. The reverse process will make a room only 10 feet 
high look as lofty as one of 15. 

Even the same paper (if of strongly marked lines), if pasted on iho 
walls of two rooms exactly similar in dimensions, hut with the lines 
vortical in the one case, in the other horizontal, will alter the appa- 
rent dimensions of them by several feet. If a room is too high, 
it is easy to coiTCct this by carrying a bold cornice to the height 
required, and stopping there the vertical lines of the wall, and above 
this coving the roof, or using some device which shall mark a dis- 
tinction from the walls, and the defect may become a beauty. In like 
manner, if a room is too long for its other dimensions, this -is easily 
remedied either hy breaks in the walls where these can be obtained, 
or by screens of columns across its width, or by only breaking the 
height of the roof. Anything which will divide the length into com- 
partments will effect this. The width, if in excess, is easily remedied 
by dividing it, as the Gothic architects did, into aisles. Thus a room 
50 feet wide and 30 high may easily be restored to proportion by 
cutting off 10 or 12 feet on each side, and lowering the roofs of the side 
compartments, to say 20 feet. If great stability is not required, this. . 
can be done without encumbering the fioor with many poinis of sup- 
port. The greater* the number used the more easily the offbet is 
obtained, bitt it can be done almost without them. 

^ Externally it is easier to remedy defects of proportion than it is 
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inteinally. It is onsy tu increase tlie appaient IxdgLt by strongly 
marked vertical linos, or to bring it down by tlio employment of an 
borizontal decuiation. Turning, for instance, to tbe diagram Xo. I. : 
if tbe two divisions c and d were on opposite sides of a street, and 
4 ^not in immediate juxtaposition, it would be difficult to make any 
one believe that c was not taller than D, and that tbe wmdows in 
tbe latter were not fartber apart and more squat than those in tlie 
tirst division ; and tbe efieot might easily be increased. 

If tbe length of a building is too great, this is easily remedied by 
' projections, or by breaking up tbe length into divisions. Thus, a a 
is a long building, but B B is a squaie one, or 
piaetically (owing to tbe perspective) less than 
a square in length, in any diiection at right 
angles to the line of vision ; or, in other woids, 
to a spectator at a the building would look as 
if shorter in tbe direction of B b than in that 
of A A, owing to the largeness and importance ^ 
of the pari nearest tbe eye. If 100 feet in 
length by 50 feet high is a pleasing dimension 
fur a certain design, and it is required that the 
building should bo 500 feet long, it is only 
necessary to break it into five paits, and throw ^ 

three back and two forward, or the conti’ary, and the proportion 
becomes as before. 

The Egyptians hardly studied the science of proportion at all ; 
they gained their efiects by simpler and more obvious means. The 
Greeks wore masters in this as in everything else, but they used the 
resources of the art with extiemo sobriety — externally at least — 
dreading to disturb that simplicity which is so essential to sublimity 
in arcbitecture. But internally, whore sublimity was not attainable 
mth the dimensions they employed, they divided the cells of their 
temples into thieo aisles, and the height into two, by placing two 
ranges of columns one above the other. By these means they were 
enabled to use such a number of small parts as to inorease the appa- 
rent size must considerably, and at the same time to give greater 
a]xpareiit magnitude to the statue, which was the principal object for 
which ihe temple was elected. 

The Boiiians do not seem to have troubled themselves with the 
science of proportion , but during the middle ages wo find, from first 
to last, the most earnest attention paid to it. Half the beauty of the 
buildings of that age is owing to the successful results to which tlie 
architects carried their experiments. 

The first great invention of the Gothic architects (though of Greek 
origin) was that of dividing the breadth of the building into thi'ee 
-aisles, and making; the central one higher and Avider than those on 
each side. By this means height and length were obtained at the 
expense of width : this latter, however, is never a valuaf^le propeidy 
ariistioally, though it may be indispensable for the utilitarian exi- 
gences of the building. They next sought to increase stiU fiuthor the 

li 
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lieiglit of tlie central aisle by dividing its sides into three equal portions 
(as in woodcuts hJo. 490 and 507), wliicli by contrast added very inncb 
to the eflect ; bnt the monotony of this arrangement was soon apparemW^ 
besides, it was x>GrcGived that the side aisles were 
low as not to come into direct comparison with the cerl^' 
tral nave. To remedy this they gradually increased its 
dimensions, and at last hit on something very like the 
following proportions. They made the height of the 
side aisle half that of the central (the width being also 
in the same proportion) ; the remaining portions they 
divided into three, making the triforium one-third, the 
clerestory two-thirds of the whole. Thus the three divi- 
sions aie in the proportion of 1, 2, and 3, each giving 
value to the other, and the whole adding very consider- 
ably to all the apparent dimensions of the inteiior. It 
would have been easy to have carried the system further, 
and by increasing the number of the pillars longitudi- 
nally, and the number of divisions vertically, to have 
added considerably to even this appearance of size ; hut 
it would then have been at the expense of simplicity 
and grandeur ; and though the buildmg might have 
looked larger, the beauty of the design would have been 
destroyed. 

One of the most striking exemplifications of the perfection of the 
Gothic architects in this department of their art is shown in their 
employment of towers and siDiros, As a general rule, placing a tall 
building in juxtaposition with a low one exaggerates the height of the 
one and the lowness of the other ; and as it w^as by no means the 
object of the architects to sacrifice their churches for their towers, it 
required all their art to raise noble spires without doing this. In 
the best designs they effected it by bold buttresses below, and the 
moment the tower got free of the building, by changing it to an octa- 
gon, and cutting it up by pinnacles, and lastly by changing its form 
into that of a spire, using genei ally smaller parts than are found in 
the church. By these devices they prevented the spire from com- 
peting in any way with the church. On the contrary, a spia^e or 
group of spires gave dignity and height to the whole design, without 
deducting from any of its dimensions. 

The city of Paris contains an instructive exemplification of those 
doctrines — ^the fagade of the cathedral of Notre Dame (exclusive of 
the upper story of the tower) and the Arc de FEtoile being two 
buildings of exactly the same dimensions ; yot any one who is not 
aware of this fact would certainly estimate the dimensions of the 
cathedral as at least a third, if not a half, in excess of the other. 
It may bo said that the arch gains in sublimity and giandeur whaf It-s 
loses in apparent dimensions by the simplicity of its parts. The 
fagade, thox^gh far from one of the best in Prance, is by no means 
deficient in grandeur ; and had it been as free from the trammels of 
utilitarianism as the arch, might easily have been made as simple and 
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aK grand, williont losing its ax')pareiit size. In tlie otlier case, by 
caiployiiig tlie piincij^les wliicb the Gothic architects elaborated with 
such paiii>s, the apparent dimensions might have been increased without 
detracting from its solidity, and the arch rendered one of the snblimest 
buildings in the world. 

St. Peter’s at Eome is an example of a total neglect of those 
^ principles. Its great nave is divided into only four bays, and the 
proportions and ornaments of these, borrowed generally from oxteinal 
architecture, are so gigantic that no one can realize the true dinion- 
siuns of the church but by the study of the plan ; and it is not too 
much to assert, that had that cathedral been built in the Gothic stylo, 
during the IStli or 14th century, with the same dimensions, it would 
ui)pear as if from one-thiid 1o one-half larger, and 'would have been 
the most sublime as well as the largest temple ever erected. 

It would be easy to multiply examples to show to what perfection 
the science of propoifion was carried during the existence of a true 
stylo of architecture, and how satisfactory the result is, even upon 
those who are not aware of the cause ; and on the other hand, how 
miserable are the failures that result either from the ignorance or 
neglect of its rules. Enough, it is hoped, has been said to show that 
not only are the apparent proportions of a building very much under 
the control of an architect independent of its lineal dimensions, but 
also that he has it in his power so to proportion every part as to give 
value to all those around it, and to produce that liaimony which in 
architecture, as well as in music or in painting, is the very essence of 
a true or satisfactory utterance. 

YIII. — Ornament . 

• Architectural ornament is of two hinds, constractwe and ilecomike. 
By the former is meant all those contrivances, such as capitals, brackets, 
vaulting shafts, and the like, which serve to explain or give expression 
to the construction ; by the latter, such as mouldings, frets, foliage, 
is:o., which give grace and life either to the actual constructive forms, 
or to the constructive decoration. 

In mere building or engineering, the construction being all in all, 
it is loft to tell its ovti tale in its own prosaic nakedness ; but in true 
architecture the construction is always subordinate, and with an excess 
of strength it need not show itself unless it is expedient to do so ; but 
even in an artistic })oint of view it always is expedient. The vault, 
for instance, of a Gothic cathedral might just as easily spring from a 
bracket or a corbel as from a shaft, and in early experiments this was 
often tried,- but the effect was unsatisfactory, and a vaulting shaft was 
carried down to the capital of the x>ill^r, and afterwards to the floor : 
by this means the eye was satisfied, the thin reed-like shafts being 
sufficient to explain that the vault rested on the solid ground, and 
an apparent propriety and stability weie given to the whole. These 
sliafts not being necessary constructively, the aitist could make them 
of any form or size he thought most proper, and consequontly, instead 
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of oiio he goueially used throe Bioidl shafts tied together at variuiT?!; 
intervals, and afterwards merely a group of the most graceful mould- 
ing, so that they satisfied not only the exigencies of ornamental con- 
struction, hut became a real and essential decorative feature of the 
building. 

In like manner it was good architecture to use hying buttresses, 
even whore they weio not essential to stability. They explained cx- 
tomally that the building was vaulted, and that its thrusts were 
abutted and stability secured. The mistake in their enixiluyment was 
where they became so essential to secniity, that the constiuctive neces- 
sities controlled tlio aitistio propriety of the design, and the architect 
was forced to employ either a gi eater number, or buttresses of greater 
stiengththan lie would have desired had lie been able to dispense 
with them. 

The architecture uf the Greeks was so biinple, that tliey rccpiired 
, few artifices to explain their construction , hut m their trigl^^ihs, their 
mutules, the form of their cornices, and other devices, they took pains 
to explain, not only that these parts had oiigimdly been of wood, but 
that the temple still retained its -wooden roof. Had they ever adopted 
a vault, they would have employed with it a totally different system of 
decoration. Having no constructive use whatever, those parts wci'o 
wholly under the control of the arcMtocts, and they consequently be- 
came the beautiful things we now so much admire. 

With their more complicated stylo the Eomans introduced many 
new inodes of coiistruotive decoration. They were the first to em- 
ploy vaulting shafts. In all the great halls of their Baths, or of their 
vaulted Basilicas, they applied a Corinthian pillar to the front of tlio pier, 
which really sup^ioiled the vault. All these have now been reuioved, 
but without at all interfering with the stability of the vault ; they 
were more decorative features to explain the construction, hut in- 
dispensable for that purpose. They also suggested most of the other 
decorative inventions of the middle ages, but their architecture never 
reached heyond the stage of ‘transition, so that it was left for the 
Gothic architects freely to elaborate this mode of ai’cliitectural effect, 
wliich they carried to an extent never dreamt of hefore, but to which 
their buildings owe at least half the beauty they possess. 

The same system of course applies to dwelling-houses, and to the 
meanest objects of architectural aa’t. The string-course that marks exter- 
nally the floor line of the different stories is as legitimate and indispens- 
able an ornament as a vaulting shaft, and it would also be well that 
the windows should bo grouped so as to indicate the size of the auums, 
and at least a plain space left where a partition wall abuts, oi* bettor still 
a pilaster or buttress, or line of some sort, ought to mark externally 
that feature of iiiteiiial construction. 

The ooiiiioe is as indispensable a termination of the wall as 1h£_ 
capital as of a pillar : and besides, it not only suggests an appropriate 
support for the roof, but also oaves to throw the rain off the wall. 
ITie same is true with rog<ardto pediments or caps over windows: Ihey . 
suggest a means of protecting un opening from the wot ; and porches 
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over doorways are ec^ually obvious contrivances. Every tiling, in sliort, 
^wliicli is actually constructive, or wHcb suggests wbat was or may be 
a constructive expedient, is a legitimate object of decoration, and 
affords tlio architect unlimited scope for the display of taste and skill, 
without going out of his way to seek it. 

The difficulty in applying ornaments borrowed from other styles 
is, that although they all suggest constiuciion, it is not the construc- 
tion of the building to which they are applied. To use Pugin’s clever 
antithesis, “they are constructed ornament, not ornamented con- 
stniction,” and as such can never satisfy the mind. However 
beautiful in themselves, they are out of place, there is no real or 
apparent use for their being there ; and in an art so essentially founded 
on utilitarian principles and common sense as architecture is, any 
offence against constructive propriety is utterly intoleiable. 

The other class of decorative ornaments are forms invented for the 
purpose, either mere lithic forms, or copied from the vegetable king- 
dom, and applied so as to give elegance or brilliancy to the constructive 
decoration just described. 

The first and most obvious of these are mere mouldings, known to 
architects as Scotias, Cavettos, Ogees, Toruses, Eolls, tfec. — curves 
which, used in various proi)ortions either horizontally or vertically, 
produce, when artistically combined, the most pleasing effect. 

In conjunction with these, it is usual to employ a purely conventional 
class of oinament, such as frets, scrolls, or those known as the head and 
reel, or egg and dart mouldings ; or in Gothic architecture the billet 
or dog-tooth, or all the thousand and one forms that were invented 
during the middle ages. 

In certain styles of art, vegetable forms are emj)Ioyod even more 
iVequeiitly than those last described. Among these, perhaps the most 
beautiful and perfect ever invented was that known as the honey- 
suckle ornament, wliich the Greeks borrowed from the Assjuians, hut 
made so peculiarly their own. It has all the conventional character of 
a purely lithic, with all the grace of a vegetable form ; and as used 
mth the Ionic order, is move ©.early perfect than any other known. 

The Jvomans made a step further towards a more direct imitation 
* of nature in their employment of the acanthus lo^f. As applied to 
a capital, or where the constructive form of the bell beneath it is 
still distinctly seen, it is unohjeotionahle ; but wlien the leaf supports 
the volute at the angles of the abacus, it is on the very verge of good 
taste. 

^Vlth their disregard of precedent, and untrammelled wildness of 
imagination, the Gothic architects tided every form of vegetable orna- 
ment, from the purest conventionalism, where the vegetable form can 
hardly he recognised, to the most liteiul imitation of nature. 

^ By employing the funner an architect can never sin against good 
Haste, though ho may miss many beauties ; with the latter elaas of 
ornament ho is always in danger of offence, and few have over em- 
ployed it without falling into mistakes. In fho first place" he^amm it 
is impossilfie i,o imitate perfectly foliage and iiowers in >stone; and 
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secondly, because if tbo pliant forms of plants are made to supi3ort, or 
do the work of, Irard stone, tlie incongruity is immediately apparent, 
and the more perfect the imitation the greater the mistake. 

In the instance (woodcut j^o. IV.) 
any aniouni of literal imitation that the 
sculptor thought proper may he indulged 
in, because in it the stone construction is 
so apparent everj^where, that the vege- 
table form is the merest supplement con- 
ceivable ; or in a hollow moulding round 
a doorway, a vine may ho sculptuind 
with any degree of imitation that can be 
employed; for as it lias no more work 
to do than the object rejiresented would 
liave in the same situation, it is a mei'e 
adjunct, a statue of a plant placed in a 
niche, as we might use the statue of a 
man : hut if in the woodcut (No. V.) 
imitations of real leaves were used to 
support the upper moulding, the effect 
would not be so satisfactory ; indeed it is 
questionable if in both these last exam- 
ples a little more conventionality would 
not be desirable. 

In too many instances, oven in the 
best Gothic architecture, the constiniction 
is so overlaid by imitative vegetable foims as to be concealed, and the 
work is apparently done by leaves or twigs, but in the earliest and 

purest style this is almost never the 
case. As a general rule it may be 
asserted that the host lithic orna- 
ments are those which apjiroach near- 
est to the grace and pliancy of plants, 
and that the best vegetable forms are 
those which most resemble the regu- 
larity and symmetiy of those which 
are purely conventional. 

Although the Greeks in one or two instances employed human 
figures to support entablatures or beams, the good taste of such an 
arrangement is more than questionable. They borrowed it, with 
the Ionic order, from the Assyiians, with whom the employment of 
caryatides and animal forms was the I'ule, not the excepiu^n, in contra- 
distinction from the Egyptians, who never adopted this practice.^ 
Even the Eomans avoided this mistake, and the Gothic architects also 
as a general rule kept quite clear of it. Whenevor they did ehlfiloy ^ 
ornamented figures for architectural purposes, they were either mon- 


^ Thelsis-beadedTyplioiiiauoapilals caiiuofc aiv affixes, and iievei appear to te doing the 
be anoted as an exception to this rule : they work of tbe pillar. 
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stars, as in gargoyles, or griffons ; or sometimes in a spirit of caricature 
they nsed dwarfs or deformities of various sorts ; but tlieir sculpture, 
properly so called, was always provided witb a nicbe or pedestal, 
where it might have been placed after the building was complete, or 
from which it might be removed without interfering with the archi- 
tecture. 

No ornament is so essential or so important to true architecture as 
sculpture, whether employed as single figures, or as bas-reliefs, or on 
friezes ; but wherever it is introduced, it ought to be in niches or 
panels, or places where pains have been taken expressly to provide 
that the constmetion shall not interfere with thorn, and never where 
they seem to have anything to do cither directly or indirectly with the 
construction. 

IX. — Colour. 

Colotir is one of the most invaluable elements placed at the 
command of the architect to enable him to give grace or finish to 
his designs. From its nature it is of course only an accessory, or mere 
ornament ; but there is nothing that enables him to express his 
meaning so cheaply and easily, and at the same time with such brilliancy 
and effect. For an interior it is absolutely indispensable ; and no 
apartment can be said to be complete till it has received its finishing 
touches from the hand of the painter. Whether exteriors ought or 
ought not to 1)6 similarly treated admits of more doubt. 

Internally the architect has complete command of the situation; 
he can suit his design to his colours, or his colours to his design. 
Walls, roof, fioor, funiiture, are all at his command, and he can shut 
out auy discordant element that would interfere with the desired 
effect. 

Externally this is seldom if ever the case. A facade that looks 
brilliant and well in noonday sun may be utterly out of harmony with 
a cold gray sky, or with the warm glow of a setting sun full upon it ; 
and unless all other buildings and objects are toned into harmony 
with it, the effect can seldom bo harmonious. 

There can now be no reasonable doubt that the Greeks painted 
theii* temples both internally and externally, but as a general rule 
they always placed them on heights where they could only be seen 
relieved against the sky ; and they could depend on an atmosphere of 
uniform, unvarying brightness. Had their temples been placed in 
groves or valleys, they would probably have given up the attempt, 
and certainly never would have ventured upon it in such a climate 
as ours. 

Except in such countries as Egypt and Greece, it must always be a 
mistake to apply colour by merely painting the surface of the building 
externally; but there are other modes of effecting this which are 
perfectly legitimate. Coloured ornaments may be inlaid in the stone 
of the wall without interfering with the construction, and^so i>kced he 
far more effeedve and brilliant than the same ornaments would bo if 
carved in relief. Again, string-courses and mouldings of various 
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coloured stones or marl)les inigiit Ido employed with far hotter elfect 
than can he obtained by dej^th of ciitting and boldness of piojoclion. 
Such a inodo of decoi-ation can only be partial ; if the whole Iniilding 
is to be coloured, it iiiust be done constriictivoly, or the effect wdii 
never bo satisfactory. 

In the middle ages the Italfiins carried this mode of decoration to a - 
considerable extent; but in almost all instances it is so evidently 
a veneer overlying the construction that it fails to please ; and a 
decoration which internally, where construction is of less importance, 
would excite general admiration, is without meaning on the outside 
of the same wall. 

At the same time it is easy to conceive how polycliromy might bo 
carried out successfully, if, for instance, a building were erected, the 
pillars of which were of red granite or poi’phyry, the cornices or string- 
courses of dark colouicd marbles, and the plain sui faces of lighter kinds, 
or even of stone. A design so carried out would be infinitely more 
efieotivo than a similar one executed in materials of only one colour, 
and depending for relief only on varying shadows of daylight. There 
is in fact just the same difdculty in lighting monochromatic buildings 
as there is with sculpture. A coloured painting, on the other hand, 
requires merely sufficient light, and with that expresses its form and 
meaning far more clearly and easily than when orrly one colour is 
emjfioyed. The task, however, is difficult ; so much so, indeed, that 
there is hardly one single instance known of a complete polychromatic 
design being successfully carried out anywhere, though often attempted. 
The other mode of merely inlaying the ornaments in colour instead of 
relieving them, hy carving as seldom fails. 

Notwithstanding this an architect ought never to neglect to select 
the colour of his materials with reference to the situation in which his 
Imiiidiiig is to stand, A rod brick building may look remarkably well 
if nestling among green trees, while the same building would he 
hideous ff situated on a sandy plain aird relieved only by the waim 
glow of a setting sun. A building of white stone or white brick is as 
inappropriate among the trees, and may look bright and cheerful hr the 
other situation. 

Ill towns colours might be used of very great brilliancy, and if 
done constructively, there could bo no greater improvement to our 
architecture ; but to do so is so difficult that it may be questioned 
whether it will he ever successfully accomplished. 

With regard to intoriurs there can be no doubt. All architects in 
all countries of the world resorted to this expedient to harmonise and 
to give brilliancy to their compositions, and depended on it for their 
most important effects. 

The Gothic architects carried this a stop further by the introduction 
of painted glaB>s, which was a mode of colouring more brilliant 
had been over before aitemxrted. They went beyond all previous efforts, 
inasmuch asffhoy coloured not only the objects themselves, but also the - 
light in which they were seen. Ho enamoured were they of its beauties, ^ 
that they sacrificed much of the constructive propriety of their build- 
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mgii to admit of its display, and paid more attention to it than to any 
(jther part of their designs. rerhap)S they carried tliis predilection a 
little beyond the limits of good tasie ; hut colour is in itself so exqnisite 
a thing, and so admirable a vehicle for the expression of architectnral 
- as well as of aesthetic beauty, that it is difficult to find fault even with 
the abnse of what is in its essence so legitimate and so beaiitifuL 


X.— UXIFORMITY. 

Considerable confusion has been introduced into the reasoning on 
the subject of architectural uniformity from the asxsuniption that the two 
gi’cat schools of art, the classical and the medimval, adopted contrary 
conclusions regarding it, formality being supposed to be the character- 
istic of the former, irregularity of the latter. The Greeks, of course, 
when huilding a, temple or monument, -which was only one room or 
onet)hject, made it exactly symmetrical in all its paits, hut so did the 
Gothic architects when huilding a church or chapel or hall, or any 
single ohject : in ninety-nine instances out of a hundred, a line dravm 
down the centre divides it into two equal and symmetrical halves ; and 
' when an exception to this occixrs, there is some obvious motive for it. 

But where several buildings of different classes were to be grouped, 
or even two temples placed near one another, the Greeks took tho 
utmost care to prevent their appearing parts of one design or one 
whole ; and when, as in the instance of the Ercclitheium,^ three temples 
are placed together, m Gothic architect ever took such pains to secure 
for each its separate individuality as the Grecian aichitcct did. What 
has given rise to tho error is, that all the smaller objects of Grecian 
art have perished, leaving us only the great monuments without their 
adjuncts. 

If we can conceive tho task assigned to a Grecian architect of erect- 
ing a building like one of our collegiate institutions^ he would -without 
doul>t have distinguished the chapel from the refectory, and that fiom 
the lihrar)% and he would have made them of a totally difierent design 
from the principars lodge, or the chambers of the fellows and students ; 
but it is more than probable that, while carefully distinguishing every 
part from tho other, ho would have arranged them with some regard to 
symmetry, jdacing the chapel in the centre, the library and refectory 
as p( ndants to one another, though dissimilar, and the residences so as 
to cimiieot and fill up the -whole design. The truth seems to be that 
no gi’eai amount of dignity can be obtained without a certain degree of 
regularity; and .there can be little doubt that artistically it is better 
that mere utilitarian convenience should give way to the exigences of 
architectural design than that tho latter should he constrained to yield 
to the more prosaic requirements of the building. The chance anedloy 
^naunor in which many such buildings were grouped iogetlier in the 
middle ages tolls the story as clearly, and may he productive of groat 
picturesqiiencss of effect, but not of the same nobility as might be 


^ Soe woodciiti; 22B, 234, and 235. 
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obtained by more regularity, and tbe highest class o£ design will never 
he reached by these means. 

It is not cliffieiilt to discover, at least to a certain extent, the cause 
of this, as no number of separate units will suffice to make one whole. 
A number of pebbles will not make a great stone, nor a number of luse- 
bushes an oak ; nor wdll any number of dwarfs make up a giant. To 
obtain a great whole there must he unity, to which all the parts must 
contribute, or they will remain separate particles. The effect of unity 
is materially heightened when to it is added uniformity: the mind 
then instantly and easily grasps the whole, and knows it to bo one, 
perceiving the ruling idea that govoimed and moulded the whole 
together. It seems only to be by tlie introduction of uniformity that 
sufficient simplicity for greatness can he obtained, and the evidence of 
design made so manifest that the mind is satisfied that the building is 
no mere accumulation of separate objects, but the production of a 
master mind. » 

In a palace irregularity seems unpardonable. The architect has 
there practically unlimited command of funds and of his arrangements, 
and he can easily design his suites of rooms so as to produce any 
amount of uniformity he may require ; the different heights of the 
different stories and the amount of ornament on them, with the 
employment of wings for offices, is sufficient to mark the various 
purposes of the various parts ; hut where the system is carried so far iu 
great public buildings, that great halls, libraries, committee-rooms, and 
subordinate residences are all squeezed into pne perfectly uniform 
design, the building loses all meaning, and fails from the opposite 
error. 

The rule seems to he that every building or every part of one 
ought most distinctly and clearly to express not only its construc- 
tive exigences, but also the uses for which it is destined ; on the 
other hand, that mere use ought, in all instances where architectural 
effect is aimed at, to give way to artistic requirements; and an 
architect is consequently justified, in so far as his means will admit, 
in p’oducing that amount of uniformity and regularity which seems 
indispensable for anything like grandeur of effect. In villas and 
small buildings all we look for is picturesqueness and meaning com- 
bined with elegance ; but in larger and more monumental erections 
we expect something more ; and this can hardly bo obtained without 
the introduction of some new element which shall toll, in the first 
place, that artistic excellence was the ruling idea of the design, and in 
the next place give it that perfect balance and symmetry which seems 
to he as inherent a quality of the works of nature as of true art. 

XI. — ^Imitation of Xatxjue. 

^ The subject of the imitation of Nature is one intimately counectef 
with those mooted in the preceding paragraphs, and regarding which 
considerable misunderstanding seem»s to prevail* It is generally as- 
sumed that in architecture we ought to copy natural objects as wo see 
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them, whereas the truth seems to he that we ought always to copy the 
processes, never the forms of Nature. The error apparently has aiisen 
from confoimding together the imitath^e arts of painting and sculpture 
'Svith the constructive aii: of architectio’e* The foimer have no other 
t- Inode of expression than by copying, more or loss literally, the forms 
of Nature ; the latter, as explained above, depends wholly on a different 
; class of elements for its efiect ; but at the same time no architect can 
either study too intentl^^ or copy too closely, the methods and pro- 
cesses by which Nature accomplishes her ends; and the most perfect 
building will be that in which these have been most closely and 
litemlly followed. 

To take one prominent instance: — So far as we can judge, the 
human body is the most perfect of Nature’s works ; in it the ground- 
work or skeleton is never seen, and though it can hardly he said to bo 
anywhere concealed, it is only displayed at the joints or more promi- 
nent points of support, where the action of the frame would be other- 
wise unintelligible. The muscles are disposed not only whore they 
are most useful, but so as to form groups gracefully rounded in out- 
line. The softness and elegance of these are further aided by the 
deposition of adipose matter, and the whole is covered with a skin 
■\^iich by its beautiful texture conceals the more utilitarian construc- 
, tion of the internal parts. In the trunk of the body the viscera are 
disposed wholly without symmetry or reference to beauty of any soit — 
the heart on one side, the liver on the other, and the other parts 
exactly in those positions and in those forms hy which they may most 
dircctly and easily perfonn the essential functions for which they were 
designed. But the whole is concealed in a perfectly symmetrical sheath 
of the most exquisitely beautiful outline. It may be safely asserted 
that a building is beautiful and perfect exactly in the ratio in which 
the same amount of concealment and the same amount of display of 
construction is preserved, where the same symmetry is shown as 
between the right and left sides of the human body — the same differ- 
ence as between the legs and arms, where the parts are applied to 
different purposes, to adorn without interfering with what is useful, 
and where the same amount of ornament is added. In short there is no 
principle involved in the structure of man which may not be taken as 
the most absolute standard of excellence in architecture. The same is 
hue of all other objects of Nature. If we could iind Nature making 
ti'ees like stones, or animals like trees, or birds like hshes, or fishes 
like mammalia, or using any parts taken from one kingdom for pui-poses 
belonging td" another, it would then he perfectly legitimate for us to 
use man’s stature as the modulus for a Doric, or woman’s as that of an 
Ionic coltimn^ — to build cathedrals like groves, and make windows like 
loaves, or to estimate their beauty by their resemblance to such objects ; 
^ but all such comparisons proceed on an entire mistake of what imitation 
■ of Nature really moans. 

It is the merest and most absolute negation of reason to apply to 
one purpose things that wore designed for another, or to imitate them 
when they have no appropriatGne><}s ; but it is our highest privilege to 
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iinclorstand tlie processes of Nature, To apply those to oiir own w™ts 
and purposes is tlie highest stretch of hninan intellect and tlio per- 
fection of liiunan wdsdom. 

So instinctively, hiit so literally, has this corieci piocess of imi* 
tating Nature been followed in all true styles of ai’chitectnre, that we 
can always reason regarding them as wo do with regaicl to natiiral 
ohjocts. Thus, if an architect hncls in any qnarter of tlio globe a 
Boric or Cornithian capital with a few tiaces of a fonnclation, he at 
once can tell tlie age of the temple or building to which it belonged. 
He knows who the people were who erected it, to what purpose it was 
dedicated, and proceeds at once to restore its porticos, and without 
much uncertainty can reproduce the whole fabric. Or if he buds a 
few Gothic bases in situ, with a few nioukliiigs or frusta of columns, 
by the same process he traces the age, the sisic, the ptirposos of the 
building before him. A Cuvier or an Owen can lostoio the foim and 
predicate the habits of an extinct animal fiom a few fragments of bone, 
or even from a print of a foot. In the same manner an architect may, 
from a few fragments of a building, if of a true style of architecture, 
restore the whole of its pristine forms, and with almost the same 
amount of certainty. This arises wholly hecause the architects of 
those days had correct ideas of the true meaning of the expression and 
imitation of Nature. They added nothing to their buildings which was 
not essential ; there was no detail which had not its use, and no orna- 
ment which was not an elaboration or heightening of some essential 
part, and hence it is that a true btiilding is as like to a work of Nature ' 
as any production of man’s hands can be to the creations of Ms Maker. 

XII. — Eth:S-0(3I-RA PHY. 

It is the circumstance mentioned in the last section of the perfectly 
truthful imitation of Nature in all true styles of art that gives such a 
charm to the study, and raises the elaboration of these principles to the 
dignity of a science. It leads also to one further conclusion : when men 
expressed their knowledge so truthfully, they expressed also their 
feelings, and with their feelings their nationality. It is thus that, 
loolving on an ancient building, Yve can not only tell in what state of 
civili'/ation its builders lived, or how far they were advanced in the 
aids, but we can almost certainly say also to what race they belonged, 
and what their affinities were with the other races or tribes of mankind. 
So far as my knowledge extends, I do not know a single exception to 
this rule ; and, as far as I can judge, I believe that architecture is in all 
instances as correct a test of race as language, and one far more easily 
applied and understood. Languages alter and become mixed, and when 
a change liahS once been established it is extremely difficult to follow it 
back to its origin, and unravel the elements which compose it ; b^t a 
building once erected stands unchanged to testify to the time whennN 
was built, and the feelings and motives of ’its huilders remain stamped 
indelibly tipon it as long as it lasts. 

Owing to the confusion of styles which has prevailed sinco the 
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i^unaissancc, tliis branch of tlio subject has boon little nnderstood or 
followed out; but it is tlie cbaracteristio wbicli lends to tlio study of 
^ancient arcMtectiiro its highest value, and which, when xiroperly 
understood, will elevate what has been considered as a merely 
bfiistructive jiastime into the dignity of an important science. 

XIII.^New Style. 

There is still one other point of view from which it is necessary to 
look at this question of architectural design before any just conclusion 
can be arrived at regarding it. It is in fact necessary to answur two 
questions, nearly as often asked as those ]proposed at the beginning of 
this Introduction. “ Gan we ever again have a new and original style 
of architecture — ‘‘ Can any one invent a new stylo Eeasoning from 
experience alone, it is easy to answer these questions. No individual 
has, so far as wo know, ever invented a new style in any part of the 
world. No one can even be named who during the prevalence of a 
true style of art materially advanced its x^rogress, or by his individual 
exertion did nmch to helx^) it forward ; and we may safely answer, that 
as this has never hapX5ened before, it is haidly probable that it will 
ever occur now. 

If this one question must he answered in the negative, the other 
may as certainly bo answered in the affirmative, inasmuch as no nation 
in any age or in any x^ai’t of the globe has failed to invent for itself a 
true and ap]3roxniatu style of architecture whenever it chose to set 
^ about it in the, right way, and there certainly can be no great difficiilty 
in our doing now what has been so often done before, if we only set 
to work ill a x'>rox>er sxurit, and are xnnpared to follow the same x)rocoss 
which others have followed to obtain this result. 

What that pi’ocess is, may perhaps be best explained by an ex- 
< inple ; and as one of a building character, though totally distinct, let 
us lake ship-building. 

Let us take a series of shixis, beginning with those in which William 
the (Conqueror invaded our shores, or the licet with which Edward III. 
crossed over to France. Next take the vessels which transported 
Meniy VIII. to Ms meeting with Francis I,, and then pass on to the 
time of the Spanish Armada, and the sea lights of Van Tromp and 
Be Iluyter, and on to the times of William III,, and then through the 
familiar examxdes till wo come to such ships as the Wellington and 
Marlborough, now afloat. In all this long list of examples we have a 
gradual, steady, forward progress, without one check or break. Each 
century is in advance of the one before it, and the result is as near 
perfection as wo can well conceive. 

But if wo ask who effected these improvements, or who invented 
any part of the lashnamod wonderful fabrics, wo must search deep 
Indeed into the annals of the navy to And out. But no one has 
inquired, and no one cares to know, for the slmjde reason ^hat, like 
architecture in the middle ages, it is a true and living art, and the 
iinprovoments were not effected by individuals, but by all classes, 
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owners, sailors, shipwrights, and men of science, all working together 
throngh centuries, each lending the aid of his experience or his rca- 

soning. .... tk 

If we place alongside of this series of ships a list of churches oi Jj 
cathedrals, commencing with Charlemagne and ending with Charles YrrH 
we find the same steady and assured progress obtained by the same 
identical means. In this instance, princes, priests, masons, and mathe-” 
maticians, all worked steadily together for the whole period, stri'ving 
to obtain a well-defined result. 

In the ship the most suitable materials only are employed in owery 
part, and neither below nor aloft is there one single timber nor spar 
nor one rope which is superfluous. Nor in the cathedral was ever any 
material used that was not believed to be the most suitable for its pur- 
pose ; nor one form of construction which did not seem the best to 
those who employed it; nor any detail added which did not seem 
necessary for the purpose it was put there to express ; and the conse- 
quence is, that we can look on and contemplate both with the same 
unmitigated satisfaction. 

The one point where this comparison seems to halt is, that ship- 
building never became a purely fine art, which architecture really is. 
The difference is only one of aim, which it would he as easy to apply 
to the one art as it has been to the other. Had architecture never 
progressed beyond its one strictly legitimate object of house building, 
it never would have been more near a fine art than merchant ship- 
building, and palaces would only have been magnified dwelling-places. 
Castles and meii-of-war advanced both one stage further towards a fine"""" 
art. Size and power were impressed on both, and at this stage they stand 
precisely equal to one another. Here ship-building halted, and has 
not progressed beyond, while architecture wa,s invested with a higher 
aim. In all ages men have sought to erect houses more dignified and 
stately than those meant for ihemsolvos. They attempted the erection 
of dwelling-places for their gods, or temples worthy of the worship of 
Supreme Beings ; and it was only wdien this strictly useful art throw 
aside all shadow of utilitarianism, and launched boldly forth in search 
of the beautiful and the sublime, that it became a truly fine art, and 
took the elevated position which it now holds above all other useful 
arts. It would have been easy to supply the same motive to ship- 
building. If we conld imagine any nation ever to construct ships of 
God, or to worship on the bosom of the ocean, ships might easily he 
made such objects of beauty that the cathedral could hardly compete 
with them. 

It is not, however, only in architecture or in ship-building that this 
process is essential, but the progress of every art and every science 
that is worthy of the name is owing to the same simple process of the / 
aggregation of experiences; whether we look to metallurgy or mt ^ 
chanics, cotton-spinning or coining, their perfection is owing to th6 
same cause. So also the sciences — astronomy, chemistry, geology — 
are all cultivated by the same means. "When ibo art or science is 
new, groat men stand forth and make great strides ; but when once it 
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roaciios maturity, and becomes the property of the nation, the individual 
is lost in the mass, and a thousand inferior brains follow out steadily 
^ and surely the path which the one great intellect pointed out, ]:)ut 
which no single mind, however great, could carry to its legitimate 
•conclusion. 

So far as any reason or experience yet known can be applied to 
this subject, it seems clear that no art or science ever has been or can 
be now advanced by going backwards, and copying earlier forms, or 
those applicable to other times or other circumstances ; and that pro- 
gress towards perfection is only to be obtained by the united efforts of 
many steadily pursuing a well-defined object. ^Yhercver this is done, 
success seems to he inevitable, or at all events every age is perfectly 
satisfied with its own productions. Where forward progress is the law, 
it is ceiffain that the next age will surpass the present ; but the living 
cannot conceive anything more perfect, or they would apply it. 
Everything in any true art is thoroughly up to the highest standard of 
its period, and instead of the dissatisfied uncertainty in which we are 
it wandering in all matters concerning architecture, we should be exult- 
ing in our own productions, and proud in leaving to our posterity the 
progress we haVo made, feeling assured that we have paved the way 
for them to advance to a still higher standard of perfection. 

As soon as the public are aware of the importance of this rule, and 
of its applicahility to archil ecture, a new style must be the inevitable 
result; and if our civilization is what wo believe it to bo, 1liat style 
will not only be perfectly suited to all our wants and desires, but also 
more beautifiil and more perfect than any that has ever existed before. 

XIV.—PaosPECTs. 

If we turn from these speculations to ask what prospect there is of 
the public appreciating correctly this view of the matter, or sotting 
earnestly about carrying it out, the answer can hardly be deemed 
satisfactory. 

The clergy, not only in England but on the continent of Euroj)e, 
have arrived at the conclusion that the Gothic style is the one most 
suited for church-building purposes; and this has now become so 
established a point that no deviation from Gothic models is tolerated. 
Any architect who would attempt originality in plan, or introduce 
even a new detail or moulding, is immediately set down as ignorant 
of his profession, and the experiment is not repeated. Every year that 
we continue in this path, and that our knowledge of the style becomes 
ginater, the heavier will our chains become, and anything like ori- 
ginality or progress in this important branch of architecture more 
absolute] y impossible. 

The study of the classical languages, to which so much importance 
is attached in our public schools, and in our own and most foreign 
universities, tended at one time in another way to withdraw attention 
from the formation of a true stylo of architecture by fixing it exclusively 
on Greek and Eoman models. The Eenaissance in the 15th century 
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aro80 mncli more from admiration of classic litoiatnro tlian from any 
feeling for tlio remains of buildings wbieb liad been neglected for 
centnries, and were far surpassed by those winch snccecded them. ^ 
The same feelings perpetuated hy early association are the great cause 
of the hold that classic art still has on the educated clas>scs in Europe.-^ 

In clubs and mixed societies the style usually adopted is the 
Italian, out of which progress may come if common sense bo allowed 
to prevail over classical precedents, or the contrary if the reactionary 
element bo allowed to obtain the preference. 

Below these there is another class of men who have but little sym- 
pa1hy with Grooco or Borne, and still less with medimval monkery or 
feudalism, but who in their own strong sense seem inclined to take a 
more reasonable view of the matter, and those men ai'o now erecting 
at Manchoster and in other cities of the North a series of warehouses 
and other buildings designed wholly with reference to their uses, and 
ornamented only in their construction, and which consequently are- 
as far as their utilitarian purposes will allow — as satisfactory as any- 
thing of former days. Eastward of Temple Bar there are many build- 
ings arising on tlie same system, and with a little more experience 
they promise to be as satisfactory as those in the North. 

In civil engineering, the lowest and most prosaic branch of archi- 
tectural art, our progress has been brilliant and rapid. Of this no 
better example can be given than the four great Inidges erected over 
the Thames. Those of Westminster, Blaclvfriars, Waterloo, and London 
were erected at nearly equal intervals during one century, and the 
steady progress which they exhibit is greater than that of almost any 
similar branch of art during any equal period of time. 

In this department our progress is so undeniable that we saw old 
London Bridge removed without regint, though it was a woik of 
Iho same age and of the same men who built all our greatest and liest 
cathedrals, and in its own line was quite as perfect and as beautiful 
as they. But it had outlived its ago, and wo knew we could replace 
it by a bettor — so its destniction was inevitable ; and if we had made 
the same progress in the higher that wo have in the lower branches of 
the building art, wo should sec a Gothic cathedral j)ulled down with 
the same indifference, conteni to know that wo could easily replace it 
by one far nobler and more tvorthy of our age and intelligence. No 
architect during the middle ages ever hesitated to i^ull down any part 
of a cathedral that was old and going to decay, and to replace it with 
something in the stylo of the day, however incongruous that might bo , 
and if we were progressing as they were, we should have as little com- 
punction in following the same course. 

In the confusion of ideas and of stylos which now prevails, it is 
satisfactory to be able to contemplate, in the Crystal Palace at Syden- 
ham, at least one great building carried out wholly in the piinciples 
of Gothic or of any true style of art. No material is used in it which ^ 
is not. the best fur its purpose, no constructive expedient employed 
which was not absolutely essential, and it depends wholly for its effect 
on the arrangement of its paits and the display of its construction. So 
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eysontially is its principle the same whicli, as wo have seen, animated 
Gothic architecture, that wo hardly know even now how ranch of the 
dovsigii belongs to Sir Joseph Paxton, how much to the contractors, or 
how much to the subordinate officers employed by the Company. Herci, 
as in a cathedral, every man was set to work in that department which 
it was supposed ho was Lest qualified to superintend. There was room> 
for every art and for every intellect, and clashing and interference were 
impossible. This, however, is only the second of the series. A third 
would probably as far surpass it as it is beyond the first ; and if the 
series wore carried to a hundred, with more leisure and a higher aim, 
wo might porbaps learn to despise many things we now so servilely 
copy, and might cieate a stylo surpassing anything that ever wont 
before. We have certainly more wealth, more constructive skill, and 
more knowledge than our forefathers ; and living in the same climate, 
and being of iho same race, there seems no insupeiahle difficulty in 
our doing at least as much if not more than they accomplished. 

Art, however, will not be legenerated by buildings so ephemeral as 
Crystal Palaces, or so prosaic as Manchester warehouses, nor by anything 
so essentially utilitarian as the works of our engineers. The one hope 
is tliat, liaving commenced at the bottom, the true system may extend 
iq) wards, and come at last to ho applied to our palaces and churches, 
and the whole nation lend its aid to work out the great problem. 
Whenever its significance is rightly appreciated by the jpublio, this 
result seems inevitable ; and with the means of diffusing knowledge 
which wo now possess, we may pcrliaps he jpermitted to fancy that the 
dawn is at hand, and that after our long wanderings in the dark, day- 
light may again enlighten our path and gladden our hearts with the 
vision of brighter and better things in art than a false system has 
hithei’to enabled us to attain. 
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INDIA. 


CHAPTER 1. 

INTEOBTTCTOEY. 

The countries commouly described under tbe general name of India 
form in ihemselves a gioup conipleielj detacbod finiii the oilier king- 
doms of tlie ancient world, and differ entirely from tliein in all tlieii; 
most striking peculiarities. AYe may tliereforc consider tliem sepa- 
rately from the rest, and a subject complete in itself. India was 
nndoul->tcdly one of the earliest civilised countries on the face of the 
globe. This ffict is proved by her sacred writings which still remain 
to us, the Vedas, which were arranged in their present form at a very 
early period of the world’s history. We also possess the law-s of Menu, 
which are believed to have been compiled at aljout the same time as 
those of Lycurgus. These, together with such fragments of her history 
as can he extracted from the strangely falsified chinnology of the Indian 
histoj’ians, testify that the plains of this great country w’^ere at a very 
early j^ciiod covered with regular communities of civilised men. 
These actual records arc strongly confirmed by the veiy fables and 
traditions of the AYest, w’'hioh all point to India as the land of w^calth 
and learning — the El Dorado of the ancient W'oiid. It was to India 
that the mythic heroes of ancient Greece, Hercules and Bacchus, bent 
their steps ; and, from the time of the scarcely less fabulous Semiramis 
to that of Cyrus, it was the desire to reach her long-covotod treasures 
that called forth the mightiest efforts of the great central monarchies 
of Asia, Darius and Alexander followed the same path of ambition 
wdth better success, but even they could never penetrate hojond lier 
- boundaries, never saw her sacred streams, nor the fertile plains they 
^ watered. 

Persia and Parthia formed a harrier which prevented Eonie from 
ever attempting to seixe by conquest the wealth which, reaching hei- 
by the more peacofiil channels of cojmnerce, formed the staple of that 
till then unheard-of accxxmulation of luxury and ricdies which dawned 
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the ancient world, and still excites tlie incrodxxlity of tlio present age. 

It was the incniory of that Indian contribution to Koine’s magnificence 
that formed tbe dream of the dark ages, and sent Colninbns to seek her | 
fabled treasures in the distant west, and enabled Vasco da Gama t( 
brave the terrors of the stormy Cape. . ^ 

But wliile the contemporary nations have left behind them archi- 
teotnral monuments, there are no such traces remaining of the ancient 
greatness of India. What we have are entirely the work of a later age 
tlian that of which wm arc now speaking. The existing remains of these 
later times arc on the whole very complete, and in good preseiwaiion. 
Notwithstanding this, the invc>stigation of them is attended with imich 
difficulty, arising from tho indifforeuoc with whicdi tlie whole subject 
is regal ded, almost universally, hy the Anglo-Saxon sojourners in the 
country. In all tlie older British settlements all architectural remains 
have nearly disappeared ; and very little has been done to elucidate 
those which remain. 

In any attempt to understand either tho history or tho aids of India, 
tlie first and most important point to bear in mind is, that the mass of 
tho population consists, and alwa^^s has consisted, in historical times 
at least, of two races of men differing from one another as widely as 
any two races on the face of the globe. The first, or Tamul race, still 
inhabits the whole of the southern part of the peninsula, and exists as 
a substratum to the intruding races up to the foot of tho Himalaya. 
This race, so far as wo know, is aboriginal. So imperfect is ihcii' 
literature, that we know nothing of their earlier histoiy ; and so little 
has it been studied, that we have not even now traced their affinities 
among tho other races of mankind ; while, oitlier because they were 
not builders, or because the climate or the unsettled state of society 
has been unfavourable to tho preservation of the monuments, 'WO have 
now nothing from which we can judge liow early they were settled, or 
to what extent they -wero civilised. 

Tho other race came into India from tho West at a very remote 
epoch. Its first settlement was at Taneswar on the watershed between 
the Indus and the Ganges. In process of time they extended their 
settlements eastward, Ilastinapoora became their next capital, to he 
supplanted by Delhi ; then Ayodia (Oude), which in like manner was 
superseded hy Ganouge. Then Eajagriha on the hills near Gya hecame 
a capital city, till about three centxtrihs before Christ they ventured 
down to Palibothra, the modern Patna, on the banks of the Ganges. 
Next came Gaur and Dacca; Nixddya; and lastly Calcutta, in which 
tho wealth and power of that great valley is now centered. 

Modern researches have traced this intruding race to its origin ; the 
Persians wero of the same stock as they wero ; so were the races who | 
supplanted the Polasgi in Greece ; so were the Homans; so also weiz'l 
all those races of baxharians now designated as tho Tiido-GeiTnanic, 
Arian tribes, who colonized Europe about or before the Christiaji era, 
and to wiiam we belong. None of the Arian races seem originally to 
have been hxxilders , at least they certainly wero not tomplo-bxiil dors. 
This was owing to the very spirit of their religion. They would have' 
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tEoiiglit it impious to rear with Jiuman hands a house for the one Great 
.i:5pirit of the universe, whose manifestations were nothing meaner than 
the sun and planets, and whose omblom on earth was fii’e, the purest 
and most suhtlo of visible things. Accordingly the Persians built no 
"'toir s. Even when Darius had learnt from more western nations 
soiUG’-iiotioiiH of architectural inagnificcnco, the buildings which woi'o 
raised in Persia were palaces rather than temples. The Grecian 
temples were ]:>orrowed from Egypt; tlie Eoman from Greece and 
Etruria ; and our ovni from Pome. Tbe Teutonic tribes, when first 
kTK)^\’n to the Eomaiis, “ thought that to coiiiiiie the gods within walls, 
or to represent them in the image of man, was unworthy of the great- 
ness of heavenly beings,’’^ 

Throughout the Vodas there is no allusion to temjdes nor to images, 
nor indeed to any public foiin of worship. Every man stood forth in 
the x>resenee of his God, and without intercessors offered up his prayers 
with the prescribed forms, or gave utterance to those hymns of praise 
whioli ho thought were acceptable ; but always feeling himself to be 
ill the immediate presence of the Deity, and appealing dii’Cctly to His 
mercy or supplicating His favour. 

Among such a people it would of course bo in vain to look for any 
monmnents of importance and while tliese Arian races remained 
ijiinmixed with the other inhabitants of India, and retained their pure 
J Vocl antic faith, they left, so far as we now know, not one single monii- 
I ment to tell of their existence.® 

In tho seventh century before the Christian era, a prophet, Sakya 
iUuni, was boni in India, the result of whose teaching was the intro- 
duction of tho Buddhist religion into that country ; and consequent on 
this change was tho elaboration of a style of architecture, the mosi. 
ancient as well as the most interesting of those whoso monuments are 
found scattcj’ed over the plains of India. 

Although much has lately been done to clear up tho o])seurity that 
has hitherto hung over tho history of the introduction of Buddhisin 
into India, much still remains to be done before the story of its founder 
can ]>e said to he jilaeod on a satisfactory basis. It is recorded of him 
that lie was one of the last lineal descendants of that long line of kings 
called the Bolar race, who for more than two thousand yeeirs had held 
supreme sway in the Valley of the Ganges, but who, at tho timo of tho 
])ir(h of Bakya Muni, had dwindled before the rising inffuence of tho 
'"jinuu’ races, from the imperial glories of tho kingdom of Oude, to the 
position of petty princes of a small and undistinguished state near tho 
foot of 'the Himalaya. Here it was that Sakya was boim in the year 
and spent the earlier years of his life in tho usual occupations 


Tacit. Germ, 

" Pei taps tins absence of old remains can 
i>c illu stinted Jiy a very analogous case. In 
iUiniuili, a country of comparatively modern 
hffctlcmc'nt, m> buildings, vritb the exception 
of temples, are allowed by law to be con- 
structed of biick or stone. Conse<|ueiitIy 
there me only a tew pagodas in that countiy 


which can last more than a very limited 
number of yeans. Hee book i. cb. iv. 

^ A curious negative conoboration of tbit, 
exists in the fact that neither MegastiientN 
nor any Greek writer ever alkides to any 
temple or i cram kable building as e-dsling in 
India, wliich could haully have been the ca^o 
bad any existed, 
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and amusements of tlioso of liis rank. At tlie age of 35, he to use the 
language of his followers — attained to Duddhahood, and spent the 
remaining 45 years of his life wandering through the various countries 
of India, promulgating those doctrines which suhseo[uently obtained 
such uiiivcrsal acceptance in all the countries of Eastern Asia. 

One or two points in the doctrines ol Buddhism will be necessary 
to be borne in mind. The present Buddha — 8akya Muni, or Sinha 
as he is generally called — is held to be only the ionrth of the great 
Buddhas. His three pindeccssoivs, Kaknsanda, Kouagamina, andKasy- 
apa, ai’o snp})Oscd to have existed in extremely remote ages. Then 
history, as might he expected, is a mere mass of fables and absurdities. 

The Buddhists expect a lifth manifestation of the Deity in the 
poison of Maitri Buddha, who is supposed to be now going through 
the innumerable transmigrations necessary to tbe attainment of Bud- 
dhahood : these transmigrations hoiiig an essential part of the whole 
system. lYe shall find, in speaking of Tlnliet, a curious extension 
of the belief. There the divine soul is held to pass immediately 
from one Delai Lama to his successor, so that they are iievei without a 
living manifestation of the lower class of Buddhas, which they believe 
their great Lamas to be. 

It is still a disputed point among the learned whether Sakya Muni 
was the original inventor of this religion, or even its first introducer 
into India. There are many and strong reasons for supposing that he 
cannot even aspire to this last distinction, for there are certainly many 
traces of the existence of at least a similar faith, in that country, before 
his time ; though he no doubt gave it that mode of worship, and fixed 
upon it those peculiar doctrines, which afterwards distinguished it from 
the other religions of the land. Traces exist of very similar institu- 
tions, long before the time of Buddha, in Ethiopia, and as far west as 
Gyrene. In Syria wo have something very similar to it in the tenets 
of the sect of the Essenes ; and at Babylon it is nearly certain that a 
religion closely allied to it was long the faitli of a lai’ge section of the 
people. Pythagoras, the contemporary of Bal^ya Muni, introduced 
doetrine>s of the same class at Orotona, in Italy ; and in Persia the sect 
of the Magi adopted rites and practices so similar, that it is not easy 
abvays to detect the distinction between them. 

Immediately after the death of Sakya Muni, the first groat convoca- 
tion or council of his followers and disciples was held at Bajagriha in 
Behar, and a second about a century afterwards at Vaisak on the 
Gunduck, opposite Patna ; and though, if we may believe the tradi- 
tions, those assemblies were most numerously attended by thousands of 
priests from all parts of the country, we have still no proof of the 
religion having been generally adopted at that time by either the 
people or their rulers. 

We know that Chandragupta, so familiar to us as the Sanclracottus or, 
Alexanders historians, still adhered, with all his court, to the old' 
Bralimhn^jal faith; so did his son Bimbasaro. Ilis grandson Asoka, 
however, after reaching the imperial throne by the murder of his 
hundred brothers, forsook the faith in which he had been brought up. 
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and adopted tliat of Bnddlia. He tlien, with the zeal of a new convert, 
used the influence he possessed as the most poweiful monarch of India 
'‘in those ages, to estahlish it as the slate religion of the country. He 
afterwards extended it to Ceylon on the south, and Afghanistan on the 
nortli; though, as hinted above, there is reason for sus})ecting that 
something similar to it existed before his time in the last-named 
country, one of the original seats of the Arian race. 

It was in the seventeenth year of the leigii of this king that tlie 
third convocation was held in the city of Palibothia, the modern 
Patna, almost exactly 300 years after the death of the founder of this 
religion, where the doctrines and formulas of the faith seem finally to 
have been settled. It is of more importance to our present purpose, 
that wdth this king (250 b.c.) the architectural history of India com- 
mences : not one building nor one sculptured stone having 3 "et been 
found in the length and breadth of the land which can be proved to 
date before his accession. Prom his time, however, the series of monu- 
ments, some monolithic, some rock-cut, and others huilt, is tolerably 
complete during the ten or twelve centuries in which Buddhism con- 
tinued to bo a prevalent religion in tlie country of its birth! 

After this we lose the tliiead of our architectural narrative in India 
Proper, but it is continued in Ceylon, Burmah, Java, Tliibct, and 
China, to the present day ; and we propose to follow it through all the 
mutations it has undergone in these different lands, before considering 
the other styles that arose and still exist in India. Each of them will 
occupy a niche to itself in the following order. 

After the Buddhist styles, as above enumerated, will come — 

1. The Jaitia styh^ a corruption of the pure Buddhist by adniixtiiri' 
with the Hindu style. 

2. The Southern Hindn^ a style of architecture of the Tamul races of 
the South. 

3. Northern Hhulu, a cognate style, occurring in the Valley of the 
Ganges and its tributaries. 

4. The modern Thndu, or that form which Indian architecture took 
after being modified by the infinence of the Mahometan styles. 

5. llie Gasliminan and other aberrant styles, which cannot be 
included under any of the preceding heads. 
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CHAPTEE [I 
BUDDHIST AEOHITECTUEE. 

GON'fENTS 

Division of subject — Topos^ Sanclii — Temples, Kadi — Momisteries, xljimta — 
Oriiameutatioii of caves. 


CHRONOLOGICxlL MEMORANDA. 


i>ATca. 

Bu til ot‘ Gautama Buddha , . . b c 623 

Death ot U.mtauu Buddha, and lust con- 
vocation held 543 

Ciiaudi agupta, conten ipoi ary ol Alexander 32 5 

Aboha thud convocation held Buddh- 
ism made the religion of the state. 


3 ^ats ei ected. Eai host monument b and 

nisei iptiona in India 250 

Dasanitha, his giaiidbon. Earliest caves 
inBehar about 200 


DATEb 

Cuttack caves, Irom 200 b.o. to about Christian eia 
Topes at Bilsah . 2nd cent, b o. to 2nd oi did a n. 
Vicramaditya huildingb at Onjem . . . b.c 50 

Salivahiiiid cave at iCaiU a.t> YO 

Topes at Manikyala 1st cent. bo. to 3rd oi 4th a l>. 
Topes in Atghamstun 1st cent a i> to 5th oi 6th 
Caves at Ajiuita 1st cent ad to loth oi JltliAi) 
Caves at Ellora . 5th cent, a n. to 8tli oi 9th a d. 
Topes at Sainath .... 6th to 9th cent a.i> 


The examples wHcli remain of Bnddliist arcliiiectnrc have liitlicito 
been imperfectly examined, and arc ^'enerally little kiio-wn. It is 
tliereforo by no means easy to classify them so as to include all, and at 
tlio same time rendta* tlio divisions clear and intelligible. TJie follow- 
ing arrangement, it is believed, ^vill represent onr present Iniowledge 
of tlie subject witli tolerable exactness. 

Ir Topes. — Under tbis name are included tbe most important class 
of buildings. They consist of detaclicd pillars, towers, and tumuli, all 
of a sacred or monumeutal ebaractor. Tbe word is a corruption of tbo 
K>aiiscrit sthiipa, meaning a mound, beap, or cairn. 

2. '^''empies. — ^Ilnown as Ohmtya balls, or caves. 

3. Monasteries. — Viharas, being tbe residences of tbe ])riests. 

Topes. 

Tbis class includes edifices differing from one another principally 
in tbo purposes for which they were erected. Tbe oldest and simplest 
topes were single pillars either carved out of one stone oi* . 

regularly built ; tbe former being distinguished as LCds. Tbe oldest 
munuinouts hitherto discovered in India are a group of those monoliibs-’^ 
set up by^Asoka in tbo middle of tbe third century b.c. They w^ero all 
alike in fonn, and all bore tbo same insciiiition, being four sbox't edicts 
eontainmg tbo creed and pidncipal doctrines of lJuddbisni, which be ^ 
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liacl recoiitly enibraood.^ Of tlieso one is at Delhi, hav 
erected l>y Feroose Shah in his palace, as a moimnient of 
Ills victory over the Hindus. Throe more are standing 
near the river Gnnduck, in Tirhoot ; and one, represented 
in the annexed woodcut (Ko. I), has recently heen placed 
(jn a pedestal in the fort of Allahabad. A fiagmciit of 
another was discovered near Delhi, and jjart of a seventh 
was used as a roller on the Benares road by a Com- 
pany’s engineer officer. 

The following description of the Allahabad pillar will 
of course serve for all. It is one stone, 42 ft. 7 in. in 
height, of which 7 ft. 7 in.‘^ may be considered as the 
base, which probably was buried to some extent in the 
ground, or in the masonry that supported it. The shaft, 

properly so called, 
was 3 ft. in diameter 
at the base, diminish- 
ing to 2 ft. 2 in. at the 
summit. The neck- 
ing immediately be- 
low tlie capital (wood- 

2 . Honeysiuckle 01 nameut irum capital ol Lilt, cilt A O 2 )rOp 3 CSCnts 

with considerable purity, the honeysuckle ornament 
of the Assyrians, which the Greeks borrowed from them 
with the Ionic order. It is very interesting to meet with 
it also on the earliest known monu- 
ment of Buddhist art. The pillar at 
Allahabad has lost its capital, but 
wc are ablate supply the deficiency 
from two of the Tirhoot examjiles, 
wiiich retain their capitals with the 
lions which seem to have crowned 
the summits of all. In these wo 
meet with the bead and reel orna- 
ment familiar to us from Persian 
Greek architecture. The capitals 
are so similar to the lower members 
of those at Porsepolis, and more 
espieoially to the bases of the columns 
there, as to leave no donht of their 

3. capital ot Mt uu the Gun- ^‘OUimon Oligiu. 

duck. Fromadidwiiigby It is almost ccrtaiii that these 

tlio late Cap fc. KiUoe pat ^ t • 

pillars of Asoka stood originally in 
front of some sacred bnildings which have xieiished. 
We know that the great tope of Sanohi had one or two 
such monoliths in front of each of its gateways, and the 
groat caves of Karli (woodcut No. 18) and Konnaxi show 
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/ Translate! by Ja&. Priusep, in tlui sixth ® Tliuhe dmien&ions are taken from 
volume of the Beng'ul Journal of the Asiatic BuiPs drawings published in the J. A. S. 
Society, p. 560 st seq. vul. ui. plate 3. 
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similar pillars cut m the rock in front and on each side of the entrance 
of the great halls, which, therefore, we may assume to ho their proper 
position. ^ 

There is no instance, so tar as I am aware, of a Built moniimenta'* 

jDillar now standing in India. Thij.-^ 
is sufficiently accounted for by the 
ease with which they could be 
thrown down and their materials 
removed, when they had lost the 
sanctity hy which alone they* had 
heen protected. There are, how- 
ever, two such pillars among the 
to])es of Cahul, and evidently coeval 
with them, now called the Suikh 
Minar, and Miiiar Chakri. These 
are ascribed by the traditions of the 
place to Alexander the Great, though 
they are evidently Buddhist monu- 
ments, meant to mark some sacred 
spot, or to commemorate some event, 
the memory of which has |)assed 
away. They are probably of the 
third or fourth century of our era, 
and their shape and outline exhibit 
great degeneracy from the purer 
forms with which architecture com- 
menced ill India, and which were 
there retained to a much later jie- 
riod than in this remote piovinee. 
There can be little doubt but that 
their upper members are mean!, to 
be copies of the tall capitals of the 
Bersepolitan pillars, which w’^ere 
probably common also in Assyria 
and throughout this part of Asia. They may also have resembled the 
chapiters which form so important a part of the two pillars which 
Solomon set up before Ms temple at Jerusalem/ 

The remaining topes are not distinguishable from one another in 
external shape, though they differed considerably in the purpose.s for 
which they were designed, and in the feelings of vcnei-ation with 
which they were regarded. The most important of these purposes was 
the preservation of relics, the worship of these objects being one of the 
principal characteristics of Buddhism. In some of the topes wdiich 
have been opened regular relic-chambers are found, some still furnished . 
with the relics themselves, others plundered of their treasure. These " 
were properly designated as dagobm (from dhatu, relic, and galha or . 
shrine or womb), of which the word pagoda appears to be a 



4, Surkli Minar, Gabul 

From a drawing by Mi. Masbon in Wilson's 
Aiiona Antiqiia. 


^ 1 Kings vii. 16, ct seg. 
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corruption. Otlier topes liave been found to contain neither relic nor 
relic-chamber, and these must have been erected to mark some sacred 
spot or commemorate some event in the history of Buddha or of his 
religion. 

The origin of relic-worship is thus accounted for by the traditions of 
Buddhism. It is said that at the death of the founder of the religion 
eight cities disputed the possession of his mortal remains. The 
difficulty of a decision was avoided by a distiibution to each of some 
portion of the sacred relics. Of these hy far the most famous is the 
Tooth relic, which, till the last few years, was so carefully guarded hy 
the British governors of Ceylon, as the Palladium of our sovereignty 
over that island. This originally fell to the lot of Kalinga, and was 
magnificently enshrined on the sj^ot where now stands the celebrated 
temple of Juggernath at Puri. Hero it remained till the fourth cen- 
tury, when it was conveyed for a short time to Patna, then the capital 
of the country. After performing many miracles there it was restored 
to its miginal place of deposit, but only for a very short time ; — ^for, on 
the invasion of the country by strangers from the East, it was conveyed 
to Ceylon, concealed in the hair of the king’s daughter : it was 
received there in the year 311 of our era, and has ever since continued 
the most precious treasure of Ihe realm. ^ 

Besides this, Ceylon possesses the left Collar-bone relic, enshnned ’ 
in the Thuparamya pagoda at Anuradhapoora (woodcut 31), and the 
Thorax-bone, enshrined at Bintenne, near Kandy. The Mahawaiiso, 
or great Buddhist history of Ceylon, describes the mode in which this 
last building was raised, hy successive additions, in a manner so 
illustrativQ of the principle on which these relic-shrines arrived at 
completion, that it is well worth quoting: — “ The chief of the Devos, 
Sumano, supplicated of the deity worthy of offerings for an ofiormg. 
The Vanquisher, passing his hand over his head, bestowed on Mm a 
handful of his x'>'L^i’e blue locks from the growing hair of the head. 
Receiving and depositing it m a superb golden casket, on tlio spot 
where the divine teacher had stood, he enshnned the lock in an 
emerald dagoha, and bowed down in worship. 

“The thoro Sarahhu, at the demise of the supreme Buddha, 
receiving at Ms funeral pile the Thorax-hone relic, brought and 
deposited it in that identical dagoha. This inspired personage, causing 
a dagoha to be erected 12 cubits high and enshrining it, thereon de- 
|)arted. The younger brother of King Devenampiatisso (b.c. 250), 
discovering this marvellous dagoha, constructed another encasing it, 
30 cubits in height. 

“King Duttagamini (b.c. 161), while residing there, during Ms-- 
^ subjugation of the Malahars, constructed a dagoha, encasing that one, 
^80 cubits in height,” 

“ Thus was the Mahiyangana dagoha completed.” ® It is possible 


1 See account of Tooth relic by the Hon. xv. p. &c. &c. • 

0. Titmoui, J. A. S. B., vol, vi. p. 8S6 et ® Abstracted from Tuniour^s Mahawanso, 
seq. Sterling Cuttack, Trans. A. B. B., vol. p. 4. 
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that at each siicccsaivo addition Home new deposit was made ; at least 
most of the topes examined in Afghanistan and the I’nnjanh sliow 
signs of these successive incrcinents, and successive deposits, one above 
the other. 

About 30 topes have been opened near Bilsah by Major Cunning-.--^ 
ham, of the Bengal Engineers, and Lieut. Maisey, ten of which have v 
yielded relics of the most interesting character. One tope contained 
relics of the two ]_)rincipal disciples of Buddha ; another of Moggal i- 
putra, who presided over the tliird ginat convocation held by Asoka. 
Others contained I’olics of those missionaries whom we know to have 
been sent by Asoka to convert the nations of the Himalaya and of 
the banks of the Indus. Eelics were found of other priests and saints 
whoso names and acts are still unknown to us. The whole of these 
discoveries tend to confirm to a very great extent the traditions tliat 
have come down to us, besides making the intent and purpose of these 
buildings perfectly clear and intelligible. 

By far the finest as well as the most perfect tope in India is tliat 
of Sanchi, the principal one of those opened near Bilsah, in Contml 
India. It is uncertain whether it ever contained relics or not, as it 
had been dug into in 1819 by Sir Herbert Maddock, since which time 
it has remained a ruin, and may have been plundered by the natives. 

At any rate it must have been a spot of peculiar sanctity, judging both 
from its own magnificence and from tlie number of subordinate topes 
grouped around it. In fact there are a greater number of these monu- 
ments on this spot, within a s\)ace not exceeding 17 miles, than there 
are, so far at least as wo now know, in the whole of India from the 
Sutlej to Cape Comorin. 

The general appearance of the Sanchi Tope will be understood 



View of Sanchi 'Cope. 


from tke view of it (woodcut No. 5), and its shape and aiTang-omeut i 
from the plan and section (Nos. 6 and 1). From those it will he 
ohservod that the ]U’incipal building consists of a dome somewhat' less 
than a hemisphere, IOC feet in diameter, and 42 foot in Inuglit, wdh a 
platfom on the top 34 feet across, which originally fonned the basis 
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way.s (out of four that probaPly originally cxintoil) liave been exlmmed, 
thongli tbo di'awings do not Bnffico to explain wbat tlieir fonn and 
elevation were. We may, however, believe tliein to have been of tlio 
same cliaracter with those at Sanchi above described, as very similar 
gateways are more than once represented on the scnlptui’es at this 
very place. 

The mound of earth that sniTouiids it, hacking up the outer circle 
of stones, seems merely to bo the nibbish from the excavation of the 
tank, and not at all a part of the oiiginal design. This is evident from 
the fact that the carving at the back of the stones, which is of the same 
character with that at the front, is hidden by it. The removal of tliis 
rubbish is much to be desired, and would probably lead to impoitaiit 
discoveries. At present we cannot fix the date of the tope with any 
exactness. All that we can now say is, that it probably was com- 
menced in the third or fourth century of our era, and may have been 
continued down to the tenth or twelfth. 

A great number of tumuli of vaiious sizes surround this gTeat tope, 
but none, so far as I am aware, have been opened or examined with 
care. Caves too, with their walls adorned •with fresco paintings, occur 
in the neighbourhood, but they too are unexplored. 

Besides these usual accompaniments, this district abounds in what 
are called Pandit Eolis, being circles of imhc’wn stones, identical in 
every feature with the Druidical circles of Europe, except that their 
dimensions arc smaller, their diameter being generally about from 10 
to 20 ft. As far as has been ascertained, they were nearly always 
bnrying-plaees, which does not appear to have been the case with the 
eirclcs in Europe. 

A few miles north of Benares is a group of topes, known by the 
name of Sarnath, the principal of which is of a tower-liko form, between 
50 and (iO ft. in diameter, and 110 ft. in height. The lower part is 
cased with stone, and adorned with eight niches, surmounted by 
tiiangiilar canopies, and ornamentocl by bands of scroll-work of great 
beauty and delicacy. These, however, have only partially been 
finished ; for, like all Indian sculpture, it was added after the masonry 
was complete. The upper j>art is in a ruinous state, and ap^iears most 
probably never to have been finished. It has been opened,^ but no 
relic or relic-chamber was found. This spot has been visited by two 
Chinese rinvollers, Fa Ilian ® in the year 405, and Hioueii Thsang in 
the seventh century, who describe all these tojjos and the purposes 
for which they wore erected. 

The g]*eat tope now standing at Sarnath seems to have been raised 
in the end of the 6th or beginning of the 7th century, and to bo the 
identical one described by Iliouen Thsang. It must have replaced or 
enclosed that seen by Fa Hian, As neither of these travellers mentions 


^ This building was opened by Major Cun- count ever been given of the result of the 
ninoham, under 1\tr. ?nusep’«5 auspices, m excavation, 

t8S0, and careful diawiii^s made of every Foe Kouc I\i, p. 305. Voyages do Hi- 

part of it, whhh were, 1 believe, engraved, ouen Tlisang, p. 135, 
bill never published, nor has any detailed ao 
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any rolics as existing Eero, we are perEaps justified in assuming tEat 
none were over deposited, but tEat tEis and tEe iieigEbouring topes 
were erected to commemorate events in tEe life of BuddEa. 

At KeseriaE, in TirEoot, about 20 miles nortE of Bakra, wEero one 
of tEe pillars of Asoka mentioned above is found, are tEe ruins of wEat 
appears to Eave been a very large tope. But it is entiz'ely ruined 
extmnally, and Eas never been explored, so tEat we cannot tell wEat was 
its original sEape or jjurpose.^ All along tEis lino of country numerous 
BiiddEist remains are found, tliougE all more or loss ruined, and none 
of tEem Eave been carefully examined. TEis is tEe moie to be re- 
gretted, as tliis was tEe native country of tEe founder of tEe religion, 
and tEe place wliero apparently Eis doctrines wore originally promul- 
gated. If any tiling older tlian tlie age of Asoka is preserved in India, 
it is probably in tins district tEat we must look for it. 

TEe ainiexed woodcut of a tower on tEe Giriyek kill soutE of Patna, 

in BeEar, is copied fiom an engrav- 
ing wliicE is tlie only publisEed 
description of tEe object it repre- 
sents. It is ascribed by tlie natives 
to JarasandEu, aking wEo lived and 
reigned Eere five or six centuries 
before BuddEa’s time. He is a fa- 
vourite popular Eeio, like tEe Pan- 
dus, Eis contemporaries, to wEom 
Ealf tEe ancient tilings in India are 
ascribed. But tEere is no doubt tEat 
it is a BuddEist monument, and pro- 
bably of Asoka’s time, or a little 
later, and erected to commemorale 
some action, or tEo peiformaiice of 
some miracle.® 

TEe most extensive groipi of 
topes known to exist is tEat of 
Jelalabad. TEcso arc situated Ee- 
yond tlie Indus, and tlierefure not 
strictly witEin tEe limits of India 
as usually defined. But tEey stand 
directly in tlie track Ey wEicE tEe Arian races entered India. TEat 
district, at tEe time wEen tEey were erected, and indeed long before, 
was so closely connected witE India as to bo almost always confounded 
wiiE it by tlio earlier Eislorians. 

TEe oldest tope EitEerto discovered in tEese parts, or probably 
indeed in India, is one at J amalgiri, 30 miles nortE of PesEawur. 


^ A view of it is given, J. A. S. B., voU as coutracbstiiiguislied from the lust moital 
iv. p. 1.22. one, I can, howevei , truce no such distinc- 

2 Major Cunningham, in a paper recently tioii in form in the Buddhist writings or tra- 

read to the ifoj’al Asiatic Society, suggests ditions, and am not aware on what he founds 

that those tapes w^hieh contained no relic such an assumption, 
were dedicated to the first immortal Buddha 



10. Towel on Giuyek Hill 
From a diawmg hy Mr Ihivenslmw, J. A S. 
ot Bengal, vol. vm. p. 353. 
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It consists of a circular building, probably 20 ft. in diameter,^ 
omameiitcd by 18 figures of Biiddba sitting in tlie usual cross-legged 
position, eacb figure separated from tbe one next it by a pilaster of 
Corintliian design. 

Tbis central building is surrounded by an enclosure probabl;)^ 60 ft. 
in diameter — a polygon of 13 sides with, an opening in each face — now 
a more wall of rude masonry, but once no doubfc ricliiy oniamcnted. 
Fragments of its sculpture have been recovered, and arc so nearly 
Greek in cliai’actcr, so infinitely superior in design and execution to any- 
thing else which has hitherto come home from that country/^ as to prove 
incontestably that they must have been executed while the infiuence 
of the Gimco-Bactrian kingdom was still strong in that quarter : a 
conclusion which is further confirmed by the relative importance of 
the enclosure, and the general architectural arrangements of the 
building. 

A great number of the remaining topes were opened by 13r. 
Honigberger in the yeans 1833 and 1834 ; and the results of his imiiiis- 
matic discoveries have been published in Baris and elsewhere. The 
only account that we have of the buildings themselves is that given hy 
Mr. Masson, who, wdth singular perseverance and sagacity, completed 
what Dr. ITonigberger left undone.^ 

The topes examined and described by Mr. Masson as existing 
around Jelalabad are 37 in number, viz. 18 distinguished as the 
Barunta group, 6 at Ohahar Bagh, and 13 at Hiclda. Of these about 
one-half yielded coins and relics of more or less impoidance, proving 
the dates of their erection to extend from a few years before the 
Christian era to the fiftli or sixth century. 

In general appearance they differ considerably from the great 
Indian topes just described, being all tallci' in proportion to their 
breadth, and having a far more tower-like appearance, than any found 
in India, except the Sarnath example. They are also smaller, the 
largest at Darunta being only IfiO feet in circumference. This is 
about the usual vsize of the first-class topes in Afghanistan, the second 
class being a little moi'e than 100 feet, while many are much smaller. 

In almost every instance they seem to have rested on a square base, 
though in many this has been removed, and in others is buried in 
rubbish. Above this rises a circular base or dnim, crowned by a belt, 
sometimes composed merely of tw^o architectural string courses, with 
difierent-colourod stones disposed as a diaper pattern bet\vecn thorn. 


^ The huildmg was discovered and exca- 
vated hy Liouts. tumsden and Stokes of the 
''‘'6t«^any’s service, md some drawings and 
plans published m the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, in Nov. 1852, but without 
P scales or dimensions, or any such description 
as would make tlie architectural arrange- 
ments intelligible, 

® These sculptures are at present deposited 
for exhibition in the Crystal Palace at Syden- 


ham, by their proprietor, E. 0. Bayley, Esq , 
B. 0. S. 

^ Mr. Masson’s account was communicated 
to Piofes‘'or Wilson, and by him published 
in his Ariana Antiqua, with lithogiaphs from 
Mr. Masson’s sketches, wliuk, though not .so 
dehxiled as wc could wish, are stgll .suflicient 
to render their form and appearance IiitelH- 
gillie. 
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Tojie at Bimci.m 


Sometimes a range of plain pilasters occupies tliis space. More gene- 
rally iho pilasters are joined "by arclies somotinies circular, sometimes 
of an ogee form. In one instance — ^tho red tope — tlioy arc alternate 
circular and tiiree-sided arclies. Tliat tliis belt represents tlie enclosing 
rail at Banclii and tlio pilastcrod base at Manikyala cannot bo dou])ted. 

It allows a A’cry considerable obange ni style to find it elevated so far 
up tlie monument as it here is, and so completely cliaiiged from its 
original purpose. 

Generally speaking, the dome or roof rises immediately above tins, 

but no example in 
this group retains iis 
- ' ■ termination in a pei’- 

fect state. Some ap- 
pear to liavc bad 
bemispbeiical roofs, 
some conical, of 
greater or less steep- 
ness of pitch , and 
some, like that re- 
presented in woodcut 
No. 11, it is pro- 
bable wore fiat, or 
with only a slight 
elevation in the cen- 
tre. It is very pro-^ 
liable that there was 
some connection between the shape of the roof and the purpose for 
which the tope was raised. But we have not evidence to lead us to 
any decision of this point. 

One hit.orcsting peculiarity was brought to light by Mr. Masson in 

his excavation of the tope at Sul- 
tanporc, as shown in the annexed 
section (woodcut No. J2). It is 
proved that the monument origin- 
ally consisted of a small tope on 
a largo square bfiso, the relic being 
placed on its summit. It was after- 
wards increased in size by a second 
tope being Imiit over it. 

Besides these there are about 
20 or dO topes in the neighbour- 
hood of Cabul, Imt all veiy miudi 
ruined., and. few of any striking iin- 
}iorfcance. So at least we are led 
it) infer fi-om Mi. Masson’s very brief notice of them. No doulit j 
many others still remain in spots hitherto im-^ isited by Eurojieans, 

In th« immediate vicinity of all these topes are found caves and 
tumuli, the fonner being the residences of priests, the latter for the 
most part burying-places, perhaps in some instances smaller relic- 


Fiojtn n tha^ving by Mi Slasson, m Wilson's Aiiuiu Autiqua 



From a drawing by Mr Masson, in Wilson’s 
Anuria Antiqua. 
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sbriuGs. Their exact destiiiatloii cannot he ascortainGd withont a 
careful investigation hy persons thoroughly conversant with the sub- 
ject. There are many points of great interest which still require to he 
cleared up hy actual examination. When this has been done we may 
hope to be able to judge with some certainty of their affinity with 
the Indian buildings on the one hand, and those of Persia on the 
other. 

None of the topes described above — indeed, no built tope in India 
— ^retains a vestige of its or terminal, which nevertheless must have 
crowned them /all when in their original and perfect state. No re- 
presentation of a tope — and there are some hundreds among the 
sculptures of Amravati and Baiichi, and in the painting at Ajimta and 
elsewhere — is ever without this indispensable accompaniment. All 
complete rook-cut topes in the caves, as well as the models which are 
sti'ewii by hundreds about G-ya and other Buddhist sites, ai’e so adorned, 
as are also all modern topes in Bui'mah, Thibet, and elsewhere. With 
so many authorities there is no difficulty in restoring this member, 
though it certainly would be a satisfaction to hnd one m situ. 

Its earliest form seems to have been that represented in the annexed 
woodent, from the relio-Bln'ine in the cave No. 10 at Ajunta,^ It con- 
sists of a square box, probably 
originally of wood, and afterwards 
copied in stone, its lower part 
being an exact copy of tbe 
railing enclosing the tope at San- 
chi (p. 11). Above this is an or- 
namental frieze of window-heads, 
exactly resembling the arch here- 
after to be described in the Karli 
cave. The whole is covered with U B.ise of a Tee cut m the lock at A junta, 
three horizontal slabs projecting 

one beyond the other. In this foi'm there can bo very little doubt but 
that it was, or at all events represented, a chusse, or relic-box ; and it 
is more than probable that originally the relic was not placed in the 
tope, but on its top At all events, we find from Fa liian and others 
that the relics -were frequently exhibited in public, and consequently 
must have been placed in some accessible shrine ; and nowhere could 
one be placed in a position more consonant with the purpose of the 
monument or its architectural peculiarities than this one is. 

If we may venture to adopt this conjecture, it will at once expMn 
several peoifliaxities, and reconcile several difficulties. In the case of 
topes in which no relic has been found, as that of Sanchi, we may con- 
clude that there was in many cases originally some sacred object which 
has disappeared with the terminal which contained it. In the Sultan- 
pore tope (woodcut No. 12), it would be only necessary to suppose a 
determination to enclose a relic that had previously been accessible, to 



^ See lUustratiuns of the Kock-cut Temples of ludja, hy the author, p. 17, and plate ill, 
from which tlie woodcut is taken. 
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iiccoTxnt foi* tlic peciilitiritie« of Hh structure. Had wc dramug’s of tlio 
exterior of tlie cliaialbcrs in wbicli relics arc funnel in tlie inside of tlie 
topCvS, this question would ])e easily settled, hut in the researches 
which have heou made this has hec3n entirely overlooked. 

The representations of topes would lead xis to believe that this base 
was in most instances — though not invariably — surmounted by an 
umbrella, the most common symbol of royalty and state ainonp; Eastern 
motions. All modem pagodas have this ; and in one of the ohlest caves 
in India (that at Karli, woodcut jSTo, 18 ) a wooden umbrelLi still sm’- 
monnts the shrine, and is apparently an original part of the design, if 
not indeed the very umbrella first set np 1800 years ago. 

In some instances three of the umbrellas were placed one above the 
other; and in process of time all these wooden ornaments came iu he 
Gopyied in stone, and to assume a more strictly architectural character, 
and the tope and its terminal took a more s}>iredike form, like the one 
in cave 19, at Ajunhx (woodcut Ko. 14), wliere the three umhrollas 
have become a sphe, and the tope itself as tall hi proxjortion us any of 
those in Aighanistan. 
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Once enfrancliised from tBe exigencies of wooden construction, tlie 
traiisforniation of tlie terminal went on rapidly until it conies to con> 
sist of seven, ^ or even a greater number of discs or miibi'ellas. This is 
sliowii in the model (woodcut No. 15) of a tope in steatite,^ found in 
~ the tope at Sultanpore® (woodcut No, 12), belonging most jirobably to 
the second or third century of our ciu. It will be ohservod that the 
discs, which constitute the upper part of this model, are of a shape 
which could not well be copied on a huge scale in stone, at least 
in the open ah\ But it is evidently the of numberless other 
examples found all over India, and more especially of the models found 
near <iya, except that the latter ai*o so far modified in shape that large 
copies of them could he worked in stone. 

In modem times tlie terminal has frc(iuently hocoine the whole 
monnmeht, and in Thibet, and more especially in China, the domical 
})art is wholly omitted, and the monument expands into a seven or 
nine-storied tower, with scarcely a trace of its origin or original 
destination. In India, too, the Jains built seven and nine-storied 
towers, which no doubt bad the same source, but without retaining 
more of the original form than the trans-Himalayan examples. 

Tumuli. 

The tumuli of India now remaining have no features which would 
entitle them to be regarded as architectural objects. In fact they are 
little different from the barrows of Europe and other parts of the woild . 
and this analogy is of itself worthy of remark. But it is by no means 
certain that the tumuli were all as devoid of decoration from the first ; 
for ill Ceylon, Thibet, and other Bnddliist countries, the tombs of 
princes and distinguished individuals are built and ornamented 
exactly lilie the topes. It is far from certain also that the same may 
not be true with regard to those in Afghanistan. It has been before 
observed that the object of the topes in that country is very imper- 
fectly known. 

Templks. 

As before hinted, no built examples exist in India of the two remain- 
ing classes, the temples (^Chaityas) and monasteries {Mharaa), into 
which we have divided the objects of Baddliist arcbitocture. But the 
rock-cut examples are so numerous and so perfect, that this is hardly 
to be regretted, except for one singular and somewbat puzzling pecu- 
liarity — that it leaves us wholly without the means of judging what 
the external appearance of those buildings was. We are thus forced 
to treat it wholly as an internal architecture, l^hus for one-half of the 
subjec;^ we have abuiidaiit materials ; for the other none at all.^ It is 

1 Supposed to be symbolical of the seven ^ Wilson's Aiiaiia Antiqim, pp. 5;5 and 89, 

Dyani BLiddlia»s. plate iii, 

2 The steatite was considered a sacred ^ It is probable that a tolerably correct 
stone by the Buddhists m all ages, and is so idea of the general exterior appearance of the 

^ 10 w by the Chinese, itndei the name of Yu buildings from which these caves were {iopied 
stone. All iheir more sacied vessels are may be obtained from the liaths fiis they are 
made out of it. called) of Mahavellipore (hook i. cli. vii., 
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by no means impossible that in the ncigiibonrhood of Sanchi and else- 
Avhore some remains may be found that may assist ns out of this diffi- 
culty ; and when we ai'e more familiar with the sculptimes and frescoes 
than we are at i>resont, many of the btiildings there represented may 
be identified and serve as illustrations, but these illustrations would be 
most unsafe guides at preseiit, unless used with the utmost caution. 

The descriptions hitherto published are not sufficient to enable us 
to form a complete statistical account of the cave-temples of India, as 
they are usually called. I have myself visited and described all the 
most important of them ; ^ and in an interesting paper, receiitly read io 
the Bombay branch of the Asiatic Society hy the Eov. Dr. Wilson, he 
enumer^ited 37 different groups of caves, more or loss known to 
Europeans. This number is exclusive of those of Bengal and Madras, 
and new ones are daily heing discovered ; we may therefore faiily 
assume that certainly more than 40, and probably nearly 50, groups of 
caves exist in India Proper. 

Some of these groups contain as many as 100 different and distinct 
excavations, many not more than 1 0 or a dozen ; hut altogether I feel 
convinced that not loss than 1000 distinct specimens are to he found. 
Of these probably 100 may be of Bralimiiiical or Jaina origin: tbo 
remaining 900 are Buddhist, either monasteries or temples, the former 
being incomparably the more numerous class ; for of the latter not 
more than 20 or 30 are known to exist. This difference arose no doul)t 
from the greater number of the viliaras being grouped around built 
topes, as is always the case in Afghanistan ; and, consequently, they 
did not require any rock-cut place of worship wMlo possessed of the 
more usual and appropriate edifice. 

One important feature is an exception to what has been said of onr 
ignorance of the exterior appearance of Indian temples and inonastorics. 
Of the caves the fagades are generally perfect, and executed in the rock 
with all the detail that could have graced the buildings of which they 
t\TG copies. In the investigati(m of these objects a very inipoidunt 
advantage is the perfect imimitahility of a temple once hewn out of the 
live rock. No can add to, or indeed scarcely alter, what is 

once so executed ; and there can be no doubt that we see theui now, 
in all essential peculiarities, exactly as they were originally designed. 
This advantage will bo easily appreciated by any one who has tided to 
grope for tbe evidence for a date in design, afforded by our much- 
altered and often reconstructed cathodials of the middle ages. 

The geographical distribution of the caves is somowliat singular, 
more than nine-tenths of those now known being found within ihe 
limits of tbe Bombay presidency. The remainder consist of two groups, 
those of Behar and Cuttack, neither of which are imporfant in Gftmi, 
in Bengal; one only, that of Mahavellipore, in Madras; and tw(j.^or 


woodcut 42), These are iconnments of a doubt their being, in moht aspects, clo^e 
much later and belonging to a difFereiit co|)ies of them. 

lehgion, but they correspond so neatly in all ^ lilustratioiis (d the Utick-tait IVnipIes of 
{ heir paits with the temples ami monasterie.> Inclui, 1 vol.; toAt 8vo„ wHh folio plates, 
now under consideiMtioii, that we eunnot Weak, London, 1845, 
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tBree not very important groii2)S, wMclx have l)eGn traced in Afghan- 
istan and the Pnnjauh. 

I was at one tiiuo inclined to connect this romarkahlo local distri- 
hiition with the eoniparafeive proximity of this side of India to the 
roclc-cntthig Egyptians and Ethiopians. But the ciiincidenco can he 
more simply accounted for hy tlie existence of rocks in both countries 
j_)erfectly adapted to such works. The whole cave district of India is 
composed of horizontal strata of amygdaloid and other cognate trap 
foi Illations, generally sjaniking of very considerable thickness and great 
uniformity of texture, and possessing besides the advantage of their 
edges being genei ally ’exposed in peifectly perpendicular clilfs. fSo 
that no rock in any pai-t of the ivorld could cither be more suited for 
the puiposo or more favouiably situated than these formations are. 
They were easily acce*ssible and easily worked. In the larest possible 
instances arc there any flaws or faults to disturb the uniformity of the 
design; and when complete they afford a peifectly dry temple or 
abode, singularly unifonn in temporatiiro, and more durable than any 
^flass of temiile found in any other part of the world. With these 
' advantages we need liardly look further for an explanation of the 
phenomenon ; though some collateral jioints of explanation may perhaps 
reveal fclieinselves to future ex])lorers. 

Their distribution as to time also presents a curious anomaly. So 
far as our knowledge now goes, the oldest are undoubtedly those of 
Behar and Cuttack in Bengal. The former of these were all excavated 
in the two centuries preceding the Christian era, and of the latter 
the greater part are equally ancient, though a few probably extend to 
a oentuiy or two after our era ; whereas the oldest on the Avestorn side 
•—the earliest, for instance, at Ajunta and Karli—can hardly date 
anterior to the birth of Christ, if so early, and extend to the tenth or 
p(3rhaps oven the twelfth century of our era. Thus the practice of 
excavating the rock was almost immediately abandoned in the country 
where it arose, and was taken up and pursued to an extraordinary 
extent in a district where it certainly was not original. 

From the time of Dasaratha, the grandson of Asoka, who tAvo 
hundred years before Christ excaA^ated the first cave at Bajagriha, to 
Indradyumna, Avho apparently finished the last of those at Mlora, the 
series is uninterrupted ; and, if properly examined and drawn, the 
caves would furnish us Avith a complete religious and artistic history 
of the greater part of India during fourteen centuries, the darkest and 
most perplexing of her history. But, although dunng this long period 
the practice Avas common to Buddhists, Hindus, and Jains, it oease-d 
A¥ith the Mahometan conquest, or before it. Ilaj’dly one excavation 
has been made or attempted since that period, except perhaps some 
■ rude Jaina monoliths in the rock at Gualior, and it may be one or two 
in southern India, 

KapwU, 

The well-knoAvn evive at Karli, situated on the road between Bombay 
and Poonah, is the largest as Aveli as fho most complete hitherto dis- 
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covered in India, and was excavated at a time when the style was in 
its greatest purity. 

There are no very certain grounds for fixing the date of its excava- 
tion, but we shall not err far in attributing it to the centuiy before or 
after the Ohiistian era — ^niost probably the latter. There are some 
reasons for ascribing it to the era of Salivahana (a.d. 78), although this, 
it must be confessed, Is at present little more than a mere approxi- 
mation to the truth. 




1? PLiii of Cave at Kai U, donhle the uwial size. 


The building, us will be seen by the annexed filustrations, resembles 
to a very great extent an early Christian church in its airangements ; 
consisting of a nave and side aisles, terminating in an apse or semi- 
dome, round which the aisle is carried. The general diniensions of 
the interior are 126 ffc. from the entrance to the back wall, by 45 ft. 7 in. 
in width from wall to wall. The side aisles, however, are very much 
narrower than in Christian churches, ihe central one being 25 ft. 
7 in., so tliat the others are only 10 ft. wide, including the thickness of 
the pillars. As a scale for comparison, it may he mentioned that its 
arrangement and dimensions are very similar to those of the choir of 
Norwich Cathedral, or of the Abhaye aux Hommos at Caen, omitting 
the oxiter aisles in tbe latter buildings. The thickness of the piers afc 
Norwich and Caen nearly corresponds with the breadth of tin? aisles in 
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tlie Indian temple. In height, however, Karli is very inferior, being 
only 42 or perhaps 45 ft. from the door to the apex, as nearly as can 
ho ascertained. 

fifteen pillars on each side separate the nave from the aisles ; eacli 
of these has a tall base, an octagonal shaft, and richly ornamented 
capital, on which kneel two elephants, each hearing two figures, gene- 
rally a man and a woman, hut sometimes two females, all very mncli 
hotter executed than such ornaments usually are. The seven pillars 
behind the altar are plain octagonal piers, without cither base or 
capital, and the four under the entrance gallery differ considerably 
from those at the sides These sculptures on the capitals supply the 
place usually occupied hy frieze and cornice in Grecian architecture ; 
and in other examples plain painted suifaoes occupy the same s])aco. 
Above this springs the roof, semioircular in general seetiun, hut some- 
what stilted at the sides, so as to make its height gveatei than tli^ semi- 
diameter. It is ornamented even at this day hy a series of wooden 
ribs, piohably coeval with the excavation, which p»rovo beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that the roof ivS not a copy of a masoioy arch, hut of 
some sort of timber construction wliich we cannot now very well 
understand. 

Immediately under the somidome of the apse, and nearly where the 
altar stands in Christian chuiches, is ])laced the shrine, in this instance 
a plain dome slightly stilted on a circular drum. As there are no 
oimaments on it now, and no mortices for wood-work, it pinhably was 
originally plastered and painted, or may have been adorned with hang- 
ings, wliich some of the sculptured representations would lead us to 
suppose ivas the usual mode of ornamenting these altars. It is sur- 
mounted hy a terminal the base of which is similar to the one shomi 
on woodcut Ko. 13, and on this still stand the remains of an umbrella 
in wood, very much decayed and distorted hy age. 

Opposite this is the entrance, under a gallery exactly corresponding 
with our roodloft, consisting of three doorways, one leading to the 
centre, and one to each of the side aisles, and over the gallery the 
whole end of the hall is open, forming one great window, through 
which all the light is admitted. This groat window is arclied in tbo 
shajie of a horseshoe, and exactly resembles the ornaments on the 
upper piait of the teiiniiial found at Ajunia (woodcut 13), and the 
arches which surmount the niches in the hall of the oldest monastery 
cave at Ajunta, to be doscrihed hereafter. The outer porch is con- 
siderably wider than the body of the building, being 52 ft. wide, and 
is closed in front by a screen composed of two stout octagonal pillars, 
without either base or capital, supporting what is now a plain mass of 
rook, hut was once oimamented hy a wooden gallery which formed the 
principal ornament of the fa 9 ade. Above this a dwarf colonnade or 
attic of four columns between poilasters admitted light to the groat 
window, and this again was surmounted hy a wooden cornice or oiiia- 
ment of soing sort, though wo cannot now restore it, as only the 
mortices remain that attached it to the rock. 

Still further in advance of this stands the ]ion-pilku’, in this instance 
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a plain sliaft with 32 fliitey, or rather faros, siirmtjonted by a capital 
nor:- iiiiliko that at Kesariali (woodcut No. 3), but in thi>s instance it 
supports four lions instead of one. Another similar pillar probably 
stood on the opposite side, but it has either fallen or been taken down 
to make way for the little temple that now occupies its place. 

The absence of the wooden oniamonts, as well as our ignorance of 
the mode in Avliicli this tem])lo was hnislied laterally, and the porch 
joined to the main temple, prevents us from judging of the effect of 
the flout ill its peiTeot state. But the propoiffions of such parts as 
remain arc so good, and the effect of the whole so pleasing, that there 
can be little liesitatioii in ascribing to such a design a tolerably high 
rank among architectural compositions. 

Of the interior wo can judge perfectly, and it certainly is as solemn 
and giand as any iiiteiior can well be, and the mode of lighting’ the 
most perfect — one undivided volume of light coming through a single 
opening overhead at a very favoiuablc angle, and falling directly on 
the altar or principal object in the building, leaving the rest in com- 
parative o])sourity. The effect is considerably heightened by the 
closely set and thick columns that divide the three aisles from one 
another, as they suffice to prevent the boundary walls from ever being 
seen, and, as there aic no openings in the walls, the view between the 
pillars is practically unlimited. 

All those peculiarities are found more or less developed in all the 
other caves of the same class in India, varying only with the ago and 
the gradual change tliat took i^lace from the more x>xirely wooden forms 
of tliis cave to the lithic or stone architectuie of the mere modern 
ones. This is the principal test by wliieh their relative ages can he 
determined, and at the same time proves incontestably that the Xaili 
cave was excavated very shortly after stone came to he used as a 
building material in India. 

The following list, of which I have placed Karli ^ at the head for 
the sake of comparison, includes I believe the seven most beautiful, or 
at least best known, examples of this sort. The re are many other 
cave-templos scattered through the various groups of the western 
gh^ts, hut none of them have either been drawn or desorihcd in such a 
manner as to allow of their being classified or even enumerated in 
such a work as this. 



Length. 

Width. 

Piohahle age. 

Karh 

. 126’ 

. 45*7 . 

. 1 st century after Christ. 

Ajunta (No. 10) 

. 94’ 6 . 

. 41*3 . 

. Ditto. (D 

Do. (No. 9) . . 

. 45* 

. 23’ 

, 2nd or oid centmy. 

Do. (No. 19). . 

. 46-4 . 

, 23-7 . 

. 5 th Gtiutmy. 

Do. (No. 26} . . 

. 66*1 . 

. 36*3 

. 9th or 10th centmy. 

Viswakarma EUora . 

. 85-1 . 

, 43’ 

, 7th or 8th century. 

Kannan .... 

. 88’ 6 . 

. 39’ 10 . 

. 9 th or 1 Otb century. 


As will he seen from this list, the next in age and size to Karli is 


^ 'the other bix 1 have mjbolt vihiLod aad nieabUH'd. 
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finislied intonially ; and as botli caTOS are excavated in Syenitie 
granite of the hardest and most compact character, the lahnnr they 
must have lecpiired will almost bear compari- 
son with that bestoAved on tlieir lai’ger and 
more ornr^’^ rhails in the west. Their age, 
however, renders them still more deserving ot 
attention ; fur if I am not veiy much mistaken, 
they are the oldest of their class in India, 
and the goim of what we find developed so 
fully at Ajniita and Ellora. From the in- 
scriptions they aj)pear to belong to the age 
of Dasaratha, the grandson of Asoka, and c<m- 
sequently to the second century b.c., or theni- 



Sat Guiblia Cave. 


ahonts. 

One very cuiuous peculiarity of those, the earliest caAX‘S in India, 
is, that they only, of all the bnildmg.s or ciives of that country, itossghs 
the sloping doorway, narruAver at the top than at the bottom. Tbis 
shape is usually called Egyptian; Avhich, though not found in that 
country, does exist in Ethiopia, in Etmria, in ancient Greece, and 
Asia Minor. It is remarkable that these are precisely the countries in 
which traces of the Pelasgic race are most certainly to be found. We 
must content ourselves here Avifh pointing out the fact that simikw 
traces are here foimd in the earliest of all the specimens of Buddhist 
architecture, and that we find in conjunction with these sloping jambs 
the honeysuckle ornaments of the Ionic order, A\diioh the Greeks cer- 
tainly imported from Asia, and which as ceitainly came to India fnmi 
the west. Much of course remains to be done before Ihese inf|iuries 
can lead to any satisfactory conclusion ; but we now at least know 
that the path is open, and that important discoveries must eventually 
reward the earnest explorers of those hitherto neglected antiquities. 




Monasteries. 

V It is probable that the cave-monasteries differ far more Asddely tluni 
stho temples from their built oilginals. The miin])ei of priests in tlie 
1 most fiotirishing times of Buddhism appears to have been enormous. 
Its records show that it must have exceeded that of llunjan ( 'atholic 
monks in the middle ages. In fact no leligion probably ever indulged 
in a more excessive piiesthood, and none ever more certainly sanlc 
beneath the weight of its indolence and corruption. We may conclude 
from this that the number and size of the monasteries was very great : 
and we have reason to believe, both from descriptions and tradition, 
that many of them were buildings of several stories in htnght. It is 
ti-ue that we have very slight traces of this in the cave-iuonastericH ; 
for in most instances, even Avhore we find them in two or three Hfeig('is, 
one above the other, they are distinct excavations and liave no con- 
noction one with another. The caves are moreover limited hy the 
necessity ot admitting light from the front only; and mjne of 'them 
contain more than a central ball Avith its suiTounding ccHb. Kor <ff 
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In none uf ihoKSO cjliycs 38 tliore saen either u shriiio or any placti 
where one could ho placed ; the prolrihility, therefore, is that they 
V ' were attached to somo sacred editico which has long Rinee disa])poared- 
/' iViiothei’ peenliarity, showing that they innst have been constiaieled 
heiu3‘e the Iljristian era, is, that v trace of a sanctuary is Ibinid, nor 
any image of Buddha or of saints. The only actual worshi]) of which 
tlioro is any trace is that of the Bo-tree, represented on one bas-relief 
in a cave called the Jodeo Gopa, provizig how early tliat worship was 
introdneed, and how pre-eminent it was among Buddhists in those 
days. 

Western Caves. 


Among the various groups of caves in the Bombay Presidency we 
find connteiparts uf all those existing in Bengal ; but the former caves 
generally >spcaldng have ass^imed a shape which makes a marked dis- 
tinction between them and the older caves of Bengal. This consists in 
separating the ceils from the hall ainmid which they are placed— an 
arrangement, I believe, unknown in Eastern India. The oldest cave- 
monastery at Ajunta is a hall 30 ft. 7 in. square. It Is adorned with 
seven niches on every side, arched in a ho3'se-shoe shape like the great 
wiiidow at Karli. Of these seven niches the first, third, fifth, and 
seventh are blank. The remaining three arc occupied in the inner 
sides ])y doors leading to cells, of which there are thus nine, on the 
outer side hy the ontranco-door and two windows. 

It is evident, however, that it recxiiiies the stratum of rock in wliicdi 
the cave is excavated to be singularly pcifect to admit of ‘ ..eh a surface 
being left wholly without support. The next step, the)’ Ib.t si to 
have been to introduce 4- pillars on the fioor, which is c ^ ,iinta 
in the cave IVo. 11, next in age and situation to Ihe ' -si ibed, 




‘i> .< 2, at Ajunta. 

ui 'SaiJ ; r e Scale 50 ft to 1 in. 


. cesMf'y adjunct anungod 
Ay. 

tfM to suppoid*ihe roof, 
divide b}" 4, 
arnmge- 


f ^ which, though the area is not larger, Ms ties 
as shown in the annexed diagram 

The next stop Avas to introduce li piJt 
there being no inieimodiate Jiifnnlnn’ Avonhl 

and admit of ail oi>emng in the side. This 
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ment is shown in the woodcut No. 25, lepresonting’ iiic plan of 
the cave No. 2 at Ajimta. Before this stage of caYo arclntecttxre 
had been reached, the worship h^id degenerated coiisideraldy Ironi 
its original purity ; and these oaves alAvays possess a sanctuary con- 
taining an inirigo of Buddha There axe frequently, heside.s this, as ^ 
in tlie instance under oonsidoration, two side cliapels, like those in 
Oathoiic churches, containing images of subordinate saints, sometimes 
male, sometimes female. 

The next and most extensive arrangement of these Sipiare monastery- 
oaves is that in which 20 pillars aie placed in the door so as to su}>port 
the roof, 6 on each side, counting the corner pillars twice. There aie 
seAmral of these large caves at Ajunta and elseivhere ; and one at 
Baugh, on the Tapty, re 2 mesontecl in woodcut No. 2t>, has, besides tbe 
Oldinary complement, 4 additional jdllars in tbe centm, a luncantion 
taken evidently in consequence of tbe rock nut being sidliciently homo- 
geneous and iierfect to be able to siqjport itself widiont this additional 
precaution. 



Cave at Baugh. 

From a plan, by Oapt’ Dangertield, ni the Tuirisactious ol the Bombay Jjitt'iary Society. 

These— which lui^it bo classed, accoiding to the lonns used iii 
Greek architeotai-e, asMar, when having no pillar's; dislyle, wlujii 
with two pillars ’in eaSli face; toteastylo, with four; and hcxastylc 
with six ^form the leadiW and most oharact eristic division of Ihos'c 
cxcavatious, and with sliMit-mudific<atiiin arc to ho found in all the'’ 
modern smies. \ 

The for^s, however', (if uiauy are so r’arious and so ahimriual, that 
it Would j^trire a far more extended classification to enable us to 
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course do tlio caves give any idea of what tho exterior of the origiiials 
may have heeii, of which therefore wo can only affirm that they must 
have been important and imposing ol^jccis. 

Tho goneial purposes of ])oth the temples and the monasteries aio 
perfectly -well known. Any one who has seen Buddhist priests cele- 
brate cither matins or vespers, or some of their more pompous cere- 
monies, will at once understand the use of every part of tho ediiices 
we have been dcvscribing. To those who have not witnessed these 
ceremonies, it will suffice to say that in all the principal forms they 
resomhlc those of the Eomaii Oatholies. It is beside the purpose of this 
work to trace the source of this resemblance, which has attracted the 
attention of every Roman Catholic priest or missionary who has visited 
Buddhist countries, from the earliest missions to China to the recent 
journey into Thibet of Messrs. Hnc and Gabet. All they can suggest 
by way of explanation is, “ cpie lo diable y ost ponr beanconp.” 

The 'same is true with regard to tlio monasteries. At the time 
when they were excavated, Bnddliist jniests were, as now, sworn to 
celibacy and povoity, and lived apart from their fellow-moii in monas- 
teries devoted wholly to religions observances. They shaved their 
heads, wore a peculiar garb, and obtained, like the mendicant fiiars, 
their subsistence principally by alms, whicli they collected by begging 
from house to house. Their principal duties were the study of the 
law and precepts of Buddha, and tho continually recurring perform- 
an<5fe of an unmeaning ceremonial, in which tho laity took no part. In 
vSomc instances tliese ceremonies ^vero peifomied within the monas- 
teries themselves, whicli were all in later times provided with one or 
more chapels, containing images of Buddha or of subordinate vsaints, 
before which their prayers were repeated. But in earlier times, at 
^ east," the monasteries wore alw^ays in the immediate neighbourhood of 
temples ; from which we may gather that either the monasteries were 
mere, residences, and all tho services were performed in tliii temples ; 
or that the great and solemn acts of worship took place in tho temples, 
while the ordinary daily devotions were celebrated within the walls of 
the monasteiios themselves. 

It has boon already >said that tho monasteries are fiir more numerous 
than the temples. From 700 to 800 examples are Icnown at tho present 
day, and probably there are many more. In age they extend from tho 
simple unadorned colls excavated by Dasaratha, the grandson of Asoka, 
about 200 B.C., in the granite rocks at Bchar, nearly to tho time of the 
Mahometan concpiest. Tho culminating point, however, of this style 
of art, was shortly after the Christian era ; the greatest number, cer- 
tainly the best, having been excavated during the first five centuries 
after the birth of Christ. 


Bengal Caves. 

The oldest caves in India arc those in Behar, close to the old capital 
of Eajagiiha ; but, except the two temples already mentioned (p. 29), 
they are all mere cells, devoid of architectural cirnameiii, cxthei’ exier- 
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nally or interiically, generally square, and mth a sloping jambed door- 
way. Ill one instance, Rowever, the Gopi KoobRa,^ tlie cell is iiiagniRed 
into a Rail 40 ft. 5 in. by 19 ft. 2 m., witR semicircular ends and a 
curvilinear roof, tRe wRolo being most carefully polisRed, wRicli, con- 
sidering tRe Raidiiess of tRe gianite rocR in wRicR it is cut, nlalvesi^^^^ 
work of far more labour tRan many of those in the \Yest, tliougR lRey 
are generally not only larger, but more elaborately ornamented. 

TRe caves in the Udyagiri, near Cuttaclc, being cut in a far mme 
tractable material, a fine-grained sandstone, show mucR more fancy and 
architectural magnificence in design, and consist of all the various 
classes and grades of such residences, fiom the simple cell of the soli- 
tary ascetic to the rich and populous monastery. 

One of the most remarkable of the first class is the so-called Tigei*- 



22. Tiger Cave, Cuttack 


cave, being in fact a largo mass 
of rock, caived into a foim in- 
tended to represent the Read 
of that animal, whose extended 
jaws form the verandah leading 
into a small apartment exca- 
vated in the interior of the 
skull (see woodcut No. 22). 

Generally speaking, these 
single cells Rave a porch of 
two pillai's to protect the door- 
way, which leads into a small 
room 10 or 1 2 ft. square, consti- 
tuting the whole cave. Build- 
ings on precisely the same plan 
are still very common in India, 


except that now, instead of being the abode of a hermit, the cell is 
occupied by an image of some god or other, and is surmounted by a 
low dome, or pyramidal spire, converting it into a temple <jf some 
pretensions. The lower part, however, of these small temxdes is very 
similar to the rock-cut hermitages of which wo are speaking. 

The next extension of the cave system was to form an oblong cell 



with a verandah of the same lengih in front of it, 
in xolan like the Ganesa cave at Outtack (woodcut 
No. 23) ; all the larger caves at this x)laco being 
either similar, or extensions of the same idea. The 
Thakoor cave, for instance, has a verandah 55 ft. in 


23 Ganesa Gave. length, with mngs extending at right angles in front 

Scale 100 It, to 1 in. From 1 1 • *^10 t nm * i * j • 

a plan iiy the Authoi. ot the ]3riiicipai la 9 ade. ims cave, being two stones 
in height, might accommodate from 40 to 50 monks, 
whereas the Ganesa cave, supposing it to have been divided between 
each of the four doors it ^lossesses, could only accommodate four or five. 


1* 

^ For particiilais of these caves I am in- the J, A. S. B., March, May, and September, 

dehted to several ijaper,s, by Capt. ICittoe, in 1847, from which the woodcut is fciken. 
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describe ami include them all. In laniiy instance.s the gieat depili of 
the cave which tliiw stpiare arrangement reqiiired was felt to be iiicoii- 
veniont , and a more oblong form was adopted, as in the plan of the 
Durbar cave at Salsetto (woodcut Xo. 27), where, besides, the sanetuaiy 
^ IS pi ejected forward, 
and assists, with the 
pillars, io support the 
roof. I n some examples 
this is carried even 
further, and the sauc- 
tuaiy, standing boldly 
forward to the eonti'e 
i>f the hall, forms in 
reality the <jnly sup- 
}a u‘t . This , h o wov er , 
is a late anangement, 
and must bo considered 
more avS an economical 
than an aichiiectuuil 
improvement. Indeed 
the dignity and beauty of the whole eompositiun are almost entirely 
destroyed by it. 

OllNAMENTATlON OF TllK CaYES. 
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OiiibcU Oa\e, Siilhotto. Fioin pi. in by the Author. 
Scale* 50 It. to 1 in. 


The principal mode of embellishment adopted in those caves ^vas 
painting, if not exactly in fresco, a,t least in sumo sort of distemper. 
In many, indeed in most instances, the plaster with which the walls 
.were prepared hi receive the culomcd decorations has peeled off, owing 
either to the dampness of the lock, ot to the mischievous violence of 
idle men. In some of the oaves, however, at Ajuida and elsewheie, 
the paintings still remain nearly complete, and as fresh as the day 
V they were jiainted. A competent artist, Ctipiain Gill, of the Company’s 
Seiwico, has been employed for some years in copying these, ^^*hen 
the series is complete they will nut only form a most valuable illus- 
tration of Biiddliist history and tradition, and of the manners and 
customs of India more than a thousand years ago, bnt they will illus- 
trate to a very consideiublc extent the form and ordinance of tho very 
buildings they adoiii, as many representations of architectural (objects 
arc interspersed among the figured subjects, quite sufficiently well 
dravm to be understood by those who are familiar with the style they 
belong to. 

Tn some of tho older oaves not only the walls and roof, but even the 
pillars, are wholly covered with stucco, and oinamented with painting. 
This painting is divided, generally speaking, according to tho following 
rule. On the walls are extensive compositions of figures and land- 
scapes ; on pillars, single detached figures, representing either Buddha 
or Buddhist saints ; vFhile the paintings on the roof are almost invari- 
ably architectural frets and scrolls, often of extreme beauty and ele- 
gance, i'h ailing mauiy of those at Tompeil and the Baths of Titus. 
^ This threefold division is in fact the only one admissible in good taste, 
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or only witli tlio slightest possible modification wlioie figures and 
conventional ornaments arc to be combined. 

At a later period many of the ornaments which had been paint ed 
on the earlier pillars came to be carved on them in relief, as happened 
in Europe in the transition from the Korinan to the Gothic style. Tln^ 
pillars were naturally the first to undergo this ti'ansformatiim, but it 
was extended in some instances to the walls, and oven to the roofs. 
In some cases there still exist traces of painting on these engraved 
ornaments, hut it seems that in the last ages of the style the architects 
were satisfied with the effect produced hy the light and shade of 
hold reliefs, and abandoned colour, to a considerahlo extent at least, if 
not altogetlrer. 

There is abundance of evidence to prove that stucco and paint were 
used at an early age for the adornment of the external faces of the 
caves; and traces of this still exist at Knrli and cLsewheie, In such 
a climate they must soon have been found p>erishable and imsiiited lo 
the purpose, and therefore ahandoned. One of the most fiecpent sub- 
jects for this art is the finiit or principal feature of the temple itself. 

This, perhaps, will lie best understood by referring to the Itoman 
or Italian style, where windows are constantly ornamented with small 
temple ends, or pediments, and blank spaces filled up either mth Idind 
windows crowned by pediments, or with similar forms used as niches. 
So at Karli (woodcut No. 18) we find all the plain faces of the hall 
covered with niches representing the great fa<^*ade of the temple itself ; 
and in the later caves at Ajunta these niches are always filled with 
cross-legged figures of Biiddlia or similar representations. 

Where raised or architectural forms are used for the roofs, they are 
inero repetitions in stone of the wooden fonns universally prevalent iii 
India at the i)rGsent day, and as common appaiently then as now. 
The mode of constniction is to lay largo square beams, a foot or mom 
square, parallel to one another, and two or three feet apait, crossed by 
smaller timbers, about three inches square, at such distances, say one 
foot, as will allow tiles to be laid upon them ; these arc covered witli 
a bod of concrete and plaster, which forms a S(jiid and impcivicuts 
tei race-roof. 

Pillars. 

The only objects requiring further notice before leaving this branch 
of the subject are the pillars, which in India seem never to have been 
of wood, and are indeed the only paries of the archiiecluro which do 
not show most unmistakeahle evidence of their timhor origin. My 
own impression is that this arose from the white anis being then, im 
now, the certain destroyers of any wooden object which touched the 
earthj and from the consequent necessity that has always exisicd of 
placing some indestructible barrier between tliem ami those parts 
winch must necessarily be constructed of wood/ 


Ifl ail European archRecI tin's may seem At all evonts, I can lu, Inciter (da 

ahUansc aiMl iipuRicient explanation of the fact whoso univoivsalitv, ‘whatever the cause 
idot; but 1 thmk inor^t nf tliose who have ic- iiia> ho, mlmits, of no douht. 

.Sifted m Imtia will aokixowh'flg'e its xalidity. 
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In the earliest caves, as was no donl)t tlic case ]n tlie earliest bnild- 
ings, the pillar is a sipiare mass, from four to six diaiuotors in lieighi. 
This is hronght within the domain of 
architectiiro by cutting off the angles. 


so as to rediieo it to an octagon. In 
the oldest temple at Ajnnta this is done ,- 
for the whole height ; but a more com- 
mon practice is to reduce only the cen- 
tral part to an octagonal form, leaving 
the haso and caj)ital square, as in the 
example from the Ganesa cave at Gixt- 
rack (woodent No. 28 j. 

This system is carried to a greater 
extent hy again cutting off the angles 
of the octagon, so as to produce a shape 
of 16 sides; and these are sometimes 
tinted, as in the example on the next 
page from one of the monastoides (No. 

17) at xijniita. It shows also the con- 
»strnctioii of the roof explained above, 
consisting of larger and smaller beams, 
crossing one another at riglit angles, so 
as J ‘0 snpport the tiles of the fiat roof. 

In’ this example only the central paid 
C}f the pillar is adorned with painting, 
the plainer members being covered with 



Pillar in Ganesa Cave, Cuttack 
Fiom a sketch by the Author. 


stncco, but each fiutirig is filled with a scroll intermixed with flowers, 


beantifnlly painted, and the discs, which are introdneed where the 


form changes from a srpiare to a figure of 16 sides, are also coloured. 

In the third example (woodcut No. 60) the pillar changes regularly 
from 4 to 8 and 16 sides ; then, as is frequently the case, a circular 
memher ivS introduced, and it returns tiirougli the octagon to the 
square which supports the bracket, forming a whole which may be 
considered as the typical order of Indian architecture; the division 
into 4, 8, and 16 parts peiwading every member of it, and the oina- 
menls in this instance, both sculptured and coloured, being continued 
with increasing richness from the base, or near it, to the capita]. 

These, and indeed most Indian pillars, terminate upwards in a 
bracket capital, more or less developed. In woodcut No. 28 the capital 
is only a wooden ornament repeated in stone, this being one of the 
oldest examples in India. In the next example it is more important, 
and in the last fully developed ; though in many instances it is both 
wider and deeper, and more important than even in this example. 

In all these instances it will be observed that the ornament is not, 
as in Grecian and IToinan architecture, confined to the base and capital ; 
but when oniamont is attempted in India, it, is nearly equally distri- 
buted over the whole surface of the pillar, from the gi’OBiid to the 
horizontal member it is destined to support. This is a peculiarity 
which gives singular richness to some of the buildings, and when 
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executed witli tante is particularly effectiYo, fur intenuil arclutecture 
at least. 

Another circiimstanco wliicli giYos considoraldo riclinoss to tlie stjde 

is, that tlio ])il]ars in 
a Bniidiiig are never 
exactly alike, but va- 
ried in design accord- 
ing to their position, 
or, as often happens, 
for tJie mere sake of 
\%ariety. In some of 
ike older and siniplci 
caves, wheie there is 
little 01 ’ no carving 
on the pillais, the va- 
riety is in the 2>aint- 
ing, and that only; 
but when they am 
carred, the varia- 
tions are imich iniuti 
striking. 

In a *20-211 Hared 
viliara, for instance, 
the two pillars on 
each side of the en- 
t, ranee are generally 
alike: so are those 
immediately beyond 
on the right and left : 
and so again are the 
next 2 '>air thrther re- 
moved on each side 
from the centre. Tlfe 
range on the right 
and left geneivaily 
take their character 
from the last two, 
and those on the 
fourth side again in- 
oreaso in richness to- 
wards the cjentre, the 
two most elaborately 
adorned being the 
central pair o 2 ) 2 iosito 
the altar. When 
done symmetrically ^ 
in this xmimier, the effect is singularly pleasing, though the piractico 
cannot he defended when mere cainice seems to guide the hand of . 
the designer. It then retpiires that iho variation should bo so slight 
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ao 

as not at first siglit t(} be apparent, or tlie eifoot is far from pleasing. 
In all the ])est Indian oxamjDles, however, these dofocis seem to huv(i 
been avoided with singular taste and judgment. 



rilla) at Ajunta/ From a sketch by the Anthoj 
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CONTICN r.s. 

I')chci]])M('ii of ruins ril Ainiradluponra — Ivuiiis at Melieiiielc — Great mou^istcry and 
saored broc Jit Anuradhopoora — Jliiiiis of ]*oll(uiaiLia. 


CHUON-OmaiGAL jNfElMur; VXIU 


DATF b 

lK'V(‘iuinipiatis'?a, con temporal y with Asoka. 

Inta ucluUion of to Ceylon Build- 

insrot Thuiiaiamya I'opo, and that at Mg- 
hentele, &( ... . . . . B.c 250 

Dootoogamom IhuUlmg of lliianwellc 
Tope, and Malm Low a l^aya Monabtoiy . 1 Gl 


nAu>. 

Wahigambahu builds. Abay.tgin . i.e lot 

Abba Sena builds Lanka llamaya . . An 2dl 

Alaba Sena builds lota wana Tope . . . 2'7r> 

Pandu invasion liom Oashiueev . 43-1 

A ggi abodln changes capital to Pcdloiun u.i . t GO ** 

Wejayahahoo, capital Damhadima . , . 1235 


It ■will liave been observed tliat none of ilie remains of Bnddliism in 
India are found in the great cities. ^Vc> are enabled to judge of tlie 
greatness and splendour of the buildings Avhicb have there pcrislicd 
from the ancient capital of the island of Ceylon, which still retains, 
though in ruins, the greater part of the religions monuments that 
adorned it in the days of its greatness. 

Anuradhapuora hccamo the capital of Ceylon aliont 400 years before 
Christ, or about a century and a half after the death of Buddha, and 
the fabled introduction of his religion into the island. It Avas not, 
however, till after the lapt'e of another 150 years that it hCcamo a 
sacred city, and one of the principal capitals of Buddhism in the East, 
which it continued to he till about the year 769, when, OAving to the 
repeated and destructive invasions of the Malabars, the capital Awas 
removed to rollonarua. That city flourished for tAvo contmios ; and 
after that, during a long period ol disastrous decay, the seal of govern^ 
ment was mov^ed hither and thither, till the country fell into the hands 
of the Portuguese and Dutch, and finally succumbed to our power. 

The city of Anuradhapoora is noAv totally deserted in the midst of 
an uninhabited jungle, its public buildings must liavo suffered 
severely from the circumstances under A\diic]i it pcrislied, exposed for 
centuries to the atlaclcs of foreign enemies. Besides this, the raidc 
vegetation of Ceylon has been at Avork for 1000 years, stripping off a-ll^ 
i, races of plaster ornaments, and splitting the masonry in many places. 

Bui the very desolation of its situation has preseiwed these ancient 
monuments from other and greater dangers. Ko bigoted Moslem has 
pulled them down to build mosques and monuments of his own faith ; 
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lio iiiduloiii Hindu lias alL^wcjd tlieir materials to Le used for private 
pui^)oscs or appropriated as priAuitc plunder : and no English magis- 
trate has yet rendered them available for iiiending station-roads and 
bridges. We may be sure, therefore, that these mins deserve the 
greatest attention from the student of Buddhist architecture, and that 
a vast fund of information may be drawn from them when once tho^’ 
shall have been sufficiently explored and described. 

For ten centuries Aniiradhapoora continued flio capital of Ceylon, 
Alone of all Buddhist cities it retains something like a complete series 
of the remains of its greatness during that period. We possess, more- 
over, in the Mahawanso and other Ceylonese scriptures, a tolerably 
authentic account of the building of all those nionimients, and of the 
purposes to which they were dedicated. 

Among the vestiges of former giandeur still to be found at Anurad- 
hapoora, are the ruins of seven dome-shaped topes or daejohas^ of one 
monastery, of a building erected to contain the sacied Bo-treo, and 
several other ruins and antiquities. Among these is the gmat mound, 
called the tomb of the usui'jrer Elaala, but more probably it is a tope 
erected by the king Dootoogamoni to commemorate the victory over 
that infcmder which ho gained on this sx^ot about the year 101 e.c. As 
it is now a mere mound, without any distinguishable outline, it will 
not bo again alluded to. 

Two of the tox:)GS are of the largest size known : one, the Abayagiri, 
was erected 88 u.c. ; its dome is exactly licmisx)herical, and described 
with a radius of 180 ft., being thus more than 1100 ft. in emniinfeience, 
and with the base and sx')iro making ax') a total elevation of 244 ft., 
which is only 16 ft. less than the traditional height of 120 cubits 
assigned to it in the Mahawanso.^ It was erected by a king Wala- 
gambahu, to Goimnomorate his lecoiiquest of his kingdom from some 
foreign usurper who had dexiosed him and occupied his throne fur 
about 16 A^ears. 

The second toxjc is the JetuAvana, erecied by a king Mahason, 
A.i). 275. In form and dimensions it is almost ideniical with the last 
described, though somoAvhat more perfect in outline, and a few feet 
higher, OAving probably to its being moi’e modern than its riA^al. 
These tAvo AA'-ere coinmemoi ative monuments, and not relic-sliiincs, 

Next to these, but far more imx^ortant from its sacredness, is the 
liuanAvclle tope, erected by king Dootoogamoni, between the years 
161 and 137 b.g., over a A-ery imposing collection of relics, of which a 
full account is gWen in the Slbt chapter of the MahaAvanso. Its 
dimensions are very similar to those of the two last described, but it 
has been so much defaced, ]iartty by Adolcnce, and x^si-rtly, it seems, 
from a failure of the foundations, that it is not easy to ascertain either 
its original shape or size. The same king erected another smaller 
tope, 260 ft. in diameter. It is now knoAvn as the MirisiAvoli} a. Liko 
tlie last desciibod it is very much ruined, and not x>i^xticulaily inte- 
resting, cither from its form or history. • 


* Tiie cutit of Ceylon ih nearly 2 ft. 3 in. 
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Besides these four large buildings thme aie two coiisideraljly 
smaller ones, known as tlin Thnjjai aniya and Lanka Baiuava, reiy 
snnilar one anotlicr in size and arrangouicnt. The first named is 
represouted in woodent No. 31. The to])c itself, though small and 



hOBie \\ 

iunied, is of a singularly elegant bell-shaped oiitliiief*^Tts“ 
iiuiineter and height are nearly the same, between 50 ft. and CO ft. ; 
and it stands on a platform raised about Oft. from the ground, on 
which are arranged thieo rows of pillars, which form by far the 
most impoitant architectural ornament of the building. Tbe inner 
circle stands about 2 ft. from the mound, and the other two about 
10 ft. fi’om each other. The pillars tliemsclves aie monoliths 26 ft. 
in height, of which the lower part, to the height of 9 ft., is left 
s<iuare, each side being about 1 ft. The next division, 14 ft. G in. in 
length, has the angles cut off, as is usual in this style, so as to form an 
octagon ; the two parts being of one piece of granite. These sustain a 
capital of the same material, 2 ft. 6 in. in height. 

Accounts differ as to the number of the pillars, as Mr. Itnighton 
says theie were originally 108; whereas Capt. Ghaxman coimted 149, 
and states the original number to have been 184.^ 

This relic-shrine was erected by the celebrated king Devenampia- 
tissa, about 250 years b.c., to contain the right jawbone of Buddha, 
which~-say the Buddhist chroniclers— -descending from llio skies,' 
placed itself on the crown of the monarch. As contemporary* with 
Afioka, it belongs to the most interesting period of Buddhist history, 
and is older than anything now existing on the continent of India so 
far as we at xnosent know ; and there is every reason to supxiose it 


^ J. A. S. B. for Mn’ch, 1847, p. 218. 

^ Tmiisiietions R, A. S., toI. iii, p. 474, ?ind J, R. A. S. 
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now exists as nearly as may Le in ilie form in wliicli it was origiiially 
designed, having escaped alteration, and, what is more unusual in a 
Buddhist relie*.shriuo, having escaped auginentatien. ^\'hen the cele- 
^ brated Tooth relic was brought hither Lnin India at the beginning of 
" the fourth century, it was placed in a small building erected for the 
purpose on one of the angles of the platfo3*m, instead of being placed, 
as seems generally to have boon the case, in a shrine on its summit, 
and eventually made the centre of a new and more extended erection. 
Perhaps it was an unwillingness to disturb the sacred circle of pillars 
that prevented this being done, or it may have heen that the Tooth 
relic, for some reason wo do not now understand, was destined never 
to be permanently hid from the sight of its adorers. It is certain that 
it has hcon acccssihle dining the last two thousand years, and is the 
only relic of its class that seems to have been similarly preserved and 
exhibited. 

The Lanka Eainaya is extremely similar to the last, though con- 
siderahly more luodciii, having heen ci'ccted A.n. 221, and looks of 
even more recent date than it really is, in consoqtienco of a thorough 
3 op’iir it has undergone within the last few years, which has nearly 
obliterated its nioic ancient featuies. 

There is still another, the Sal la tope, within the limit of the city, 
but so ruined that its architectural features arc andistinguishable, 
though tradition wf>uld lead ns to suppose it was the oldest in the 
place, oven belonging to a period anterior to the present Buddha. 
The spot at all events is said to have heen hallowed by the presence of 
the preceding one. 

Besides these, there are on the hill of Mehentele, a few miles to 
the north-east of tlio city, two impoitant relic -shrines : one of the first 
class erected on its summit to cover a hair that gi’ew on the forehead 
of Buddha over his left o}^obiow. The other, on a shoulder of the hill 
immediately below this, is of the same class as the Thupaiamya; a 
small central building surrounded by cou centric rows of granite pillars, 
which, as appears to have been the princi]de of this mode of decora- 
tion, rose t<j half the height of the central mound. 

There are hosidos lliese a great niiinbor of topes of various 
scattered over the ])lain, but whether any of them are paidiculaiiy 
interesting, either from their arclii lecture or their history, has not. 
been ascertained, nor will he till the place is fai* more carefully sur- 
veyed than it has yet been. 

There is ahothor ruin at Anuradhapoora, which, if a little more 
pei’fcct, would he even more interesting than these topes. It now goes 
by the name of tlie Maha Lowa Paya, or Great Brazen Monasteiy. 
\Ye have a full account in the Mahawanso of its erection by the pious 
Dootoogamoni (161 b.c.), according to a plan procured fromi 
heaven for the purpose, as well as a history of its subsequent destruc- 
tion and rebuildiiigs. 

\Vhcn first erected it is said to have been 100 cubits or 225ft. 
square, and as high as it was broad ; the height was divided into nine 
sinrics, each containing 100 cells for priests, besides halls and other 
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iiidispen.sablo apartinoiits. Nearly 200 ycai's after ita orcelinii (a.u. 
00) it ]‘e(j Hired coiisideraBle repairs, but the tirnt great diwa^ter oeeiirred 
in the reign of the apostate Mahasena, A.n. 280, who is said to hiiTo 
dcstioyod it utterly. It was re- erected l^y his son, but with only five 
stories instead of nine, and it never aftoi this regained its piisthuj 
niSgiiificeiice, but gradually fell into decay even before the seat of 
government was removed to Pollonarna. Since that time it has been 
Completely deserted, and all that loinains of it now are the 1000 pillars 
wliich once supported it. These generally consist of unhewn lilocbs of 
granite about 12 ft. high; some of the central ones are scnl})tnred, and 
many have hoen split into two, apparently at the time of the gieat 
lehiiiklmg after its destruction by Mahasena, as it is, they stand now 
about Oft. apart from centre to centre in a compact pbalanx, 40 on each 
face, and covering a space about 250 or 200 ft. cacb ivay. On this 
must Lave been placed a strong wooden fianiing, as m tlie Burmese 
monasteries at the present day — as explained in the next chapter ; and 
the remaining 8 stones rose on this, one above the oilier, eaeli dimi- 
nishing as it ascended, so that the building assumed the outline of a 
pyramid. This, it is true, is not distinctly asserted in the Muhawanso, 
nor do the remains suffice to prove i1. But we have strong evidence 
ill favour of this supposition in the arraugemont of later buildings, 
which there is every reason to believe weie erected from Ihis or 
similar models. The pyiamidal shape is tliat aduj)ted to this clay in 
all Buddhist countries. If I am not very much mistaken, the many- 
storied Hindu temples in the south of India ai*e literally only copies of 
such buildings as this. They all assume the pyramidal form, and are 
furnished with small cells on evejy stoiy, precisely as we may suppose 
this to have been.^ 

The name of Brazen was applied to it in conse(j_nence of the roof of 
brass that covered it, and, gilt and ornanientechas it no doubt was, it 
must have been one of the most splendid buildings of the East. It 
was as high as the topes, and, though not covering quite sc^ much 
ground, was ecpial, in cubical contents, to the larges i. of our English 
cathedrals, and the body of the building wais liigber than any of tlioiii, 
omitting of cenrso the spires, which aio mere ornaments. 

Its form and airangcment will be more clear when wo liave 
described, further on, the chaiacteristics of the early Hindu style, 
whi(di seems almost without doubt to ha^^c been copied from this. 

To us these are the most interesting of the remains of the ancient 
city, but to a Buddhist the greatest and most sacred of^the vestiges of 
the past is the celebrated Bo-tree. This is now rovci'enced and wor- 
shipped even amidst the desolation in which it stands, and has been 
worshipped nn this spot for moie than 2000 years; and tJnis, if not the 


Fa Hum, m (lesenbincr the great rock- 
cut moTuit.iery of the Deccan as it existed in 
Ills time — about a.d. 400 — says it had five 
stones; the lower with 500 cells, the next 
with 400, then BOO, then 2Q0, and the upper 
with 10() ceils. There is a good deal tiiat ib 
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ftxhulous mixed with uliat lie says about this f 
edifice, which, bisides, he never saw himself; 
but it IS the only one he describes in sutdi de- 
tail, and it ])omts to a coii&tnu lion bimilar to 
\vhat I have suggested in tlw text.— Foe 
iCoue Ki, p, 314 et seq. 
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oldest, is lu.rtainly j-iiuoiig tlie luosl anGieut of the idols tliat still cuiii- 
mand the ado3 ation oi‘ liiaiikiiid. 

When Aseka sent his hrothev Malimdo, and his sister SaTigauiitta, 
to intiodnce Euddliiani into Ceylon, one of the most precious things 
which they inti'oduced was a hranch cd' the celchratcd tree which still 
grows at Gyad The hranoli, so says tlm legend, spoiitaiieonsly severed 
itself from the paient stem, and planted itself in a golden vase pie- 
pared for its reception According 1o the prophecy, it was to ho 
‘"always green, never growing, nor decaying,” and certainly present 
appearances would go far to confirm siicli an assertion, foi\ notwith- 
standing its ago, it is small, and, though healthy, docs not seem to 
inciease. Its being evergreen is only a characteristic of its sjiecics, 
the Ficus roligiosa ; oiir acquaintance with it, however, must extend 
over a longer series of years than it at present does, before wo can 
speak with certainty as to its stationaiy qualities. 

It grows from the top of a small pyramid, which rises in three 
terraces, each about 12 ft. in height, the one above and within the 
other, in the eeniie of a large square enclosure close by the Malia 
Lowa Faya. But though the place is large, sacred, and adorned with 
gates of some pretension, none of its architectural features are such as 
to require iiutico here. 

PuLLONAUUA. 

The ruins of Pollonama, w^hich became the capital of the island 
on the abandonment of xinuradliapoora in the eightb century, show 
cunsidorablo trace»s of magnificcnco and spleiiduiir, though of a class 
very diiierent from that displayed in the older city, and far more 
resembling the more ornate style of the Hindus than the simpler 
magnificenee of the eailici’ Buddhists, They are in fact a link between 
tlio ancient and modern styles of architecture. 

The ruins of this city consist principally of one long straight and 
terraced street, nearly an English mile in length, bordered on cither 
side hy the ruins of temples, houses, tombs, and all the accompaniments 
of an Eastern city. It ierminates at one end in a small rocky hill, in 
which aie cut several temples. These aie ornamented with figures of 
Buddha, one of which is 45 ft. high, and -vvitli rich and elaborate 
carvings on all sides. At the other end of the street is a building 
represented in the annexed woodcut 32), evidently a temple, though 
now unroofed, and differing singularly in all its aiTangoments from the 
older examples found on the conthient of India. At the inner end of it 
is a statue of Buddha 58 ft. in lieight. The relic-shrine is placed on 
one side, as shown in the view. 


‘ Singukily enoii^li, the aatives of Boluu son Tenneafc’s work on ‘ Christianity zn Cey- 
asciiho the planting of their Bo-tree to J)oo- lonf hut they are only picturesque views 
tctogamoiii, the pious king of Ceylon, They without plans or dimensions, not available for 
misUike the date, howevei, placing him 414 scientUic purposes. They suffice, however, 
B.c. — See Buchanan HainiltoiBs Statistics of to show hpw complete is the senes of’ mate- 
Beh.iv, ]), 70, rials for a history of Buddhibt%ri to be found 

^ Ihie oul\ illuslraiions that have yet been iii this countn . 
piihhbhed aie a few woodcutb in Sir Kmur” 
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This temple is bixiU vvhlli brick, and eoveied with stucco, and, 
thoi%h consocpiently very inferior both in materia] and cliaivietcr to 
the Cciiiiei edifices of the same class, is still, from its size and richness, 
a fine speeiinon of the stylo in its decline, and worthy to close the 
history of the art in the island where it had honrished ft}v twelve 
centuries when this hniiding was erected. 

We know but little of the great caves of Dambool and others which 
lie scattered over the island. They differ from the Indian cave-temples 
in being natural caverns slightlj^ enlarged and ini}>roved by art, but 
without having heen moulded into architectural copies of buildings, as 
is alwa^ns the ease on the continent of India. ^Vhat architecture they 
do possess is developed on applied faijadcs of masonry, never of the 
same ago as the caves themselves, and generally more remarkable foi‘ 
their grotesqueuess than their beauty. Besides, the form of these 
caves being accidental, they want that interest which ait-aches so 
strongly to those of India, as illustrating the religious forms and cere- 
monies of the Buddhists in early times. Indeed, the only point of 
interest they now jiosscss seems tt) consist in their being still used for 
the celebration of the same rites to which they were originally dedi- 
cated 2000 years ago. 
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The kingdom of Burmali, lying to tlio eastward of Bengal, is on(3 of 
those countries which, like Ceylon, receiTed its religion direct fioni 
India, and has retained it to the present horn-, although it has lung 
ceased to exist in the country that gave it birth. 

Like all Buddhist countries its authentic annals commence with the 
sovereigns of Central India, who were the contemporaries of Sakyti 
Muni, the founder of the faith. There is no record even of names of 
native kings till we come to the all-powerful and all-pervading name 
of Asoka. Mo sent his son or grandson to this country to iiitrodnco 
the new faith, and to establish a regular sovereignty on the hanks of 
the Irrawaddy, which seems at that time to have been very tbinly 
peopled by iiomade and balf-civilised tribes. 

The new king fixed his residence at Proine about the year 243 b.o., 
and that city coniinued the capital of the kingdom for about three 
centuries and a half. About a.d. 107 the seat of government was 
removed farther up the river to Pugan, which continued to be the 
capital for twelve centuries, when, in consettuonco, it is said, of some 
prophecy or evil omens, it was removed still farther up the river near 
its soutb-eastern bend, where three distinct cities, Cbatkaing, Ava, and 
Amerapoora, situated near to one another, have enjoyed with fre(|uont 
changes the distinction of being the royal residence. 

At Promo we have no knowledge of any buildings of cunsidorablo 
antiipiity or otherwise remarkable. 

Tbo remains of Pugan cover a space extending 10 or 12 miles along 
the river and to a depth of 4 or 5 miles inward. Our armies, during 
the war in 1825, passed and repassed ilirouglt iJic place, and it is 
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noticed in ^several pnblislied narratives of journeys in tbo conntiy. But 
oar niaternils foi' a description of tliem are scarcely more ample tlian in 
the case of the older capital. For these accounts give ns no particiilans 
Jroin which wo can discover what peculiar characteristics Buddhism 
assumed in this country, or what degree of civilisation the Buiinose 
had reached during the long perhul that this city maintained itself as 
capital of the empire. 

From such materi^ils as are available we collect that the city 
contains no ancient exam|>le of the groat dome-like topes which foiin 
such romarkable objects in India and Ceylon. Some there are of 
considerable size, but they are modern, whereas the ancient ones are, 
if circular, of a tower-like form, probably more like those in Afghanistan 
than any others we are acquainted with. But the gi-eater number of 
the religious edifices here seem to have been square in plan, with 
porticos and central chambers, and terminating u]>wards in octagonal 
or polygonal straight-lined pyramids or spires. It is not improbable 
that these buildings are monasteries with relic-shrines included in their 
precincts. It will be remembered that in the more modem caves at 
Ajunta and elsewhere the monastery had come to contain a chapel and 
}dace of worship in some measure independent of the temple to which 
it wIkS originally subordinated The same seems to have been the case 
here, but {‘arried to a gi'eater extent. These buildingvS, llierofure, 
being a distinct class from any of those hitherto deseiibed, may be 
properly called pagodas, by which name they are generally knovm. 

Olio feature remarked by Oolonel Symes,^ and shown in several 
drawings, iniblishcd and un]3nblishcd, is worthy of observation, which 
is tlio existence in these ruins of pointed arches of the Gotliio form, 
coupled with vaulted a]iartnients. This presents a peculiarity unknown 
elsewhere in Buddhist architecture, or indeed in any Indian stylo of 
any age ; but until wo know the epoch of the buildings in which these 
arches are found, it is needless speculating on tlicii’ existence, or 
guessing at the mode of their introduction. At the same time, if they 
are old, which it is generally supposed they are, they form the most 
interesting features of these edifices. 

Jn the modern capitals of Biirinah there are no religious edifices, of 
biick or stone, remarkable either for theii* size or beauty. It will be 
well therefore to confine what fui’ther remarks are to be made on the 
pagodas of the country to those specimens which seem to be the finest 
and best that the land possesses. 

The first of these, called Khomadoo, is situated on the opposite 
bank of the Irrawaddy from Ava, and a short distance lower down. It 
is described both by B>unes*^ and Cravdbrd.*^ According to the latter 
authority it is 100 ft. 9 in. high, and surmounted by a 22 ft. in 
height and 15 in diameter; the oircmnferonce of its base is 944 ft., and 
it is surrounded by a stockade of dwarf pillars of sandstone, about 5 ft. 


^ See p, 31. ® Emlm&sy to the Kingdom of Ava, vol. 

“ Embassy to the Kingdom of Ava. jii. p. 209, 

London, ISuo, Vol. n, p. 247. ^ Embufesy to Ava, 4to, edit. p. 200. 
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in lieiglit and 802 in nnmloer. Its form is nearly tliat of a 
lieniisplicre. 

From tliese particulars it is evident tFat it is extremely similar to 
the grcatci topes of Amiradhapoora, only slightly less in size, 
diameter being apjiarently 300 histcad of 3(50 ft. It also possesses 
the ciroumscrihiiig circle of pillars whicli in (Jeylon is oontined to tin* 
smaller examples Its ago has not Leon ascertained. The naiives 
consulted by Colonel Symcs ascribed its erection to the most remote 
antiquity ; while IMr. ('^avdbrd, from an inscription, dates it as late as 
A.i). 1026, probably the time of the last I'opair. From its form we 
should infer that it belongs to the earlier centuries of the Christian 
era; but without more details than we possess it is not easy to iix its 
age oven appro xhnatoly. 

The next in importance is the great Shoumaduo ^ ])agnda at Pegue, 
of which a plan and elevation are given from those ptiblisiied by Colonel 
Syines in his account of Ins embassy to Ava. As will he seen from 
the woodcuts opposite, the plan deviates considerably from the* circular 
form, which is exclusively used in all edifices of this class hitherto 
described. Here it approaches moi’e nearly to those elaborately poly- 
gonal forms which are afiected by all the Hindu builders of modern 
date. It returns, however, to the circular form before terminating, 
and is crowned, as all Burmese buildings of this class are, by an iron 
spire riclily gilt. 

Another peculiarity is strongly indicative of its modern date ; it is 
that, instead of a double or triple range of p>illars surrounding its base, 
we have a double range of small models of pagodas, a mode of orna- 
mentation that subsequently became typical in Hindu architecture ; 
their temples and spires being covered and indeed composed of iniin- 
merahle models of themselves, clustered together so as to make up a 
whole. As before remarked, something of the same sort occurs in 
Homan art, where every window and opening is surmounted by a 
pediment or miniature temple end, and in Gothic art, where a great 
spire is surrounded by pinnacles c»r spirelcts ; hut in these styles it is 
never carried to the excess to which it goes in Hindu art. In this 
instance it is interesting as being one of the earliest a.ttem])ts at this 
class of decoration. 

The hnilding stands on two terraces, the lower one about 10 ft. 
high, and 1391 ft. square , the upper one, 20 ft. in height, is 084 ft. 
square ; from the centre of it rises the })agoda, the diameter of who.se 
base is 395 ft. The small pagodas are 27 ft. high, and 108 or 110 in 
number; while the great pagoda itself rises to the height of 331 ft. 
above its terrace, or 361 ft. above the country, thus reaching a height 
nearly equal to that of St. PauPs Cathedral ; while the side of the 
upper terrace is only 83 ft. loss than that of the groat Pyramid. 

Tradition ascribes its commencement to two merchants, who raised 
it to the height of 12 cubits at an age slightly subsequent to that oflf 


^ Litemlly Golden great god,' 




34. H,ilf'plan of ShotJiBfldoD Pagoda. From Col, fiymt's’ Einljassy to Ava. Scsile 100 ft. to I in 


The third jaagoda in importance, so far as we know, is the more 
genm’allj known Shoedagong pagoda at Bangoon, a building very 
similar in dimensions to the last, and by no means niilike it, except 
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that tlie outline of the base is more cut up, and the spire more attenu- 
ated — both signs of a moi’e modern date. Its base is even nnu'e 
crowded by little templets than that at Pegue, and it is a few feet 
lower. There is, however, no essential difference between the two^ 
and it is principally interesting as leading us one step fuidhcr in the 
seiies from the solid hemispherical mound to the thin spire, which, 
both in this country and Siam, is the more general modern form which 
these edifices assume, till they lose all hut a traditional resemhlaiicc to 
the hull dings which were the originals from which they sprang. 

This pagoda, like all the more important ones, is fahlcd to have 
been commenced about 2300 years ago, or about the era of Buddha 
himself: its sanctit3% however, is owing to its containing relics, not 
onl}^ of the last Buddha, but also of his three predecessors — Buddha 
having vouchsafed eight hairs of his head to two merchants, on the 
understanding that they were to ho onshriued with the relics of the 
three fomior Buddhas, where and when found.* After numerous 
nihaciiluuB indications, on this spot were discovered the staff of 
Kakiisanda, helieved to have lived some 3000 years before Christ, the 
wator-dij)per of Koiiagamma, and the bathing-garment of Kasyapa, 
which, with the eight hairs above-mentioned, are enshrined within 
this great pagoda/^ Originally, however, notwithstanding the value of 
its deposit, the building was small, and it is probably not more than a 
ceuiury since it assumed its present form. 

An immense number of smaller pagodas surround this larger one, 
of all sizes, from 30 ft. in height to 200 ft., and even more. There is 
scarcely a village in the country that does not possess one or two, and 
ill all the more important towns the^^ are numbered by hundreds ; so 
that they may almost bo said to be innumoralde in this countiy. Tho}^ 
are almost all quite modern, and so similar one to another as not to 
merit aiy distinct or separate mention. Thej^ indicate, however, a 
degree of increasing wealth and power in the nation, from the earliest 
times to the x^^t^sent day, and an increasing x^i’evalence of the Bud- 
dhistioal system. This is a direct contrast to the history of Gordon, 
whose hour of greatest glory was in the earlier centuries of the 
Cliristian era, and was passing away more than 1000 years ago, at a 
time when the architectural history of Burmah first dawns upon us. 
Thus the buildings of one country are an exact continuation to those 
of the other, and together they present a scries of examxfies of the 
same class ranging over more than 2000 years, reckoning from the 
oldest topes in Ceylon to the most modem in Burmah. 

Monas rmiiES. 

As Burmah is a conntr}^ in which the monastic system of Buddhism 
fiourishes at the present day to the fullest extent, if we had some 
information regarding its monasteries, or Uomns as they are called, it 


‘ See p, 4, 0 , 00 X 1 f by the Rev. G. H. Hough, — Abiatic 

^ Hee account of the Oieut Bell at Kan- Kcsoardies, vol. xiv. p. 270, 
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might enable ns to nndorhtantl the airangemeiit of the older ones. 
Tlio ia-avollci’S who have visited the euimtiy have been silent on the 
'.subject, ])iiiieij)ali 7 because the monasteries are, in almost all instances, 
i\\ss niagniheent tliaii the pagodas to which they are attached, and are, 
with scarcely an exception, built of wood — a practice destructive of 
their architectural character, and also depriving them wholly of that 
monnmental appearance of stability which is so essential to true archi- 
iectnral expression. 

This peculiarity of lieing of wood is not confined to the monasteries , 
all residences, from that of the poorest peasant to the palace of the 
king, having been constructed from time iinmomorial of this perishable 
niatorial. Idle custom has now passed into a law, that no one shall 
have tlio power of erecting buildings of stone or brick, except it be the 
king himself, or the edifices be of a purely religious character. Nor is 
this ex(‘eption taken advantage of, fui the king’s palace itself is as 
essentially a wooden erection as the dwelling of any of his subjects. 
Lt is, however, not the less magnifieent on this account — rather, per- 
haps, more so — immense sums being spent on the most elaborate 
carvings, and the whole being lacquered, painted, and gilt, to an 
extent that we have no conception of in our more sober clime. 

The same profuse decorations are bestowed uijon the monasteries, 
one of which is roiiresented in the annexed woodcut (No, 35), showing 



35. Burmese Kioum. From Col. Symes Embassy to Ava. 


a building in which all the defects arising from the use of so easily 
carved a material are carried to excess. If the colouring and gilding 
could be added, it would represent a building such as the W?^st never 
saw, and, let us hope, never will see ; for, however dazzling its splendour, 
mch barbaric magnificence is worthy only of a half-civilized race. 
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Beisideb, however, its own merits, as showing the extent of richness 
to which this ephemeral style of art may he carried, the hnilding is 
interesting as explaining how the 1(500 columns of the Maha Lowa^^ 
l^aya of C^eylon ^ supported the lower floor of that great uionasteiy. It 
also oxhihits the general form of outline Avliich I believe all these great 
monasteries to have possessed. The one represented here is of three 
stories, but is, T believe, in outline, the same as the five or nine 
storied edifices of which we read, but of which no example now re- 
mains to us 

The fact that all the buildings of Burmah are of wood, oxcej>t the 
pagodas, may also explain the tact of India possessing no architectural 
remains anterior to the age of Asoka. Except the comparatively few 
masonry pagodas, none of which existed prior to his era, tlierc is nothing 
in Burmah that a conflagration of a few hours would not destroy, or 
the desex’tion of a few years entirely obliterate That the same was 
the practice of India is almost certain, from the essentially wooden 
Ibims still found prevailing in all the earlier cave temples , and if so, 
this fully accounts for the disappearance of all earlier monuments. 

Wo know that this wooden architecture was the charaeteristie of 
Nineveh, where all the constiuctive parts were foimed in this perish- 
able material; and from the Bible we know that Solomon’s edifices 
wore chiefly so constructed. Bersepolis presents us with the earliest 
instance in Asia of this wooden architecture being petrified, as it were, 
in consequence apparently of the intercourse its builders maintained 
with Egy[it and Greece; but in the remote lands we are now do-^ 
scribing the old Asiatic type of art remains imohanged in all its 
ephemeral splendour to the present hour . had and barbarous, it must 
be confessed, as a style of art, yet not wholly without interest from its 
historical hearing upon other styles. 


See p, •ilJ. 
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CHAPTER V. 

J A V A. 

CONTENTK. 

JJujjJijJgfc! at Jiuro Dud dor — Teuip}e& at Drainbauauj. 


TpiI': island of Java is another of those countries which received their 
(livilisation and their arts direct from the continent of India, hnt by a 
dilibrcnt route from that by which they passed into Ceylon and Buiinah. 

Neither in the iKsland, nor on the continent of India, are any very 
distinct evidences found of the early colonisation of this 001111117 , but it 
>seenis most probable that it took place in Ihe first century of the 
( jhristian era. At that time the west of India was in a state of con- 
tinuous ferment in consequence of the struggle between the Brahmins 
and the Buddhists, the latter of whom seem then to have gained the 
ascendancy under King ISalivahana, who established the tSaka era in 
the year 76 or 78 A.n., which is still used as the epochal date in Java, 
and these events are the earliest to which their traditions refer. 

Among the Javanese traditions we find no traces of the sovereigns 
of central India, and neither does Asoka mention this island as one of 
the countries to which he sent missionaries, nor does his name appear 
in any of the records collected hy Sir Stamford Raffles or Mr. Craw- 
ford, who are almost our only authorities on the snbject. On ihe con- 
trary, the earlier heroes of the Mahabharat are the traditional rulers of 
the land, and all their myths are derived from Hindu and not from 
Buddhist sources. 

IlencG the first colonists seem not to have been Buddhists, but 
Hindus from Guzerat, or ihe west of India, driven to seek in the 
islands of the east the enjoyment of that religion from whicii they were 
debarred by the ascendancy of their livals in their native land. 

For some centuries after this date even the traditional annals are 
silent as to any important events, or the foundation of any great cities 
on the island, though we gather from them, and from the more certain 
testimony of Fa Hian, who visited the island a,d. 413 in sailing from 
Ceylon, that the intercourse was fiequent between the Brahmanical 
possessors of both countries at this early period ; and we have also his 
ceifain testimony that in those days there were no Buddhists in the 
country, though many Brahmins from IndiaJ 


^ Foe Koue lu, p, 360. 
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Tlie Hindu kingdom of Java seems never to have extended into the 
western part of the island. In the earliest times it was confined io 
the district of Matarem, near the centre, on the southern side. Here 
the two greatest and most ancient groups of ruins arc situated, those 
of Bramhanam and of Boro Buddor, or the Great Buddha. 

Wo do not know even now when Buddhism was introduced ; pro- 
hahly not till the followers of that sect were expelled from the conti- 
neiit of India in the 10th or 12tli centuiy of our era, when they in their 
turn took refuge from the persecution of the Brahmins, in that insular 
asylum which ten centuries before the Hindus had sought, to avoid 
their intolerance and bigotry. 

Certain it is that the most splendid temple of the Buddhists in 
Java, that of Boro Buddor, is assigned, both hy tradition and hy the 
evidence of its style, to the 14thL century, and is indeed the only build- 
ing of a decidedly Buddhist character to ])c found on the island. 

Boko Buddok. 

This great temple forms, if not the purest and most graceful, cer- 
tainly the most cuiious and elaborate monument of the style found in 
this or any other country. Its plan and arrangements will ho best 
understood from the woodcuts, No. 30, representing half the plan of 
the monument — ^the other half being exactly similar has been omitted 
— ‘No. 37, being a section through one half, and an elevation of the 
other half of the building, slightly reduced from the usual scale of 
60 ft. to one inch j and No. 38, a section and elevation of one of the 
small domes surrounding the great one. 

From the plan or elevation it will be seen that it is a nine-storied 
pyramid of a square form, measuring about 400 ft. across. The five 
lower stories consist of narrow terraces running round the building, 
rising on an aveinge about 8 ft. the one above the other. On their 
outer edge is a range of buildings of the most various and fantastic 
outline, covered with small spires and cupolas of various shapes and 
forms, the principal ones cove}ing 430 niches, occupied by as inany 
statues of Buddha as large as life, seated in the usual attitude with his 
legs crossed. Between each of these are one or two bas-reliefs repre- 
senting the god in tho same attitude, besides architectuml ornaments 
and carvings of all sorts. Below those on the lower story is an 
immense bas-relief running round the whole building, and consequently 
1600 ft. long, representing scenes from the life of Buddha and religious 
subjects. These are all on the outside, but the inner faces of the five 
ranges of buildings are even more profusely and more minutely orna- 
mented with hassi-relievi, and seated figures, and architectural orna- 
ments carried to an extent unrivalled, so far as I know, by any other 
building in any part of the world. 

Above and -within ihe upper square teinace are three circular ones, 
the outer ornamented with 32, the next with. 24, and the upper with 1(1 
small domes, each containing (as shown in woodcut No. 38) a seated 
statue of Buddha, which can be seen through tho open work of their 
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Elevation and Section of Temple of Boio Euddor. From an unpublished plate intended for Sii Stamford Raffles’ Histoiy of Java 
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roofs. The whole is surmounted bj what must he considered as the 
pagoda itself (woodcut No. 39), which is now empty, its centre being 
occupied only by a sunken chamber 10 ft. deep, meant originally no 
<luubt to contain the relic for which this splendid tein]3le was erected. 




St'ctioii ut oi]e t)l the smaller ilomes at 30 Elevation of principal dome atBuro Buddov 

Boro Buddoi. From Sir S llaffles’ Hihtory ot Java. 


On looking at this goi’geous edifice the first thing that strikes the 
beholder is the singular arrangement of its five lower terraces. I 
have myself no doubt whatever hut that they are copied from and 
represent the terraces of such a monastery as the Maha Lowa Paya 
already described p that in the originals these niches, occupied by the 
cross-legged figures, were the entrances to cells, whose walls were 
painted, perhaps sculptured, as these are. In India, as we shall pre- 
sently see, the Jains, who were the snccessors of the Bndclliists, carried 
this practice to a considerable extent. They continue to surround 
their court-yards with cells, but lodge a cross-legged divinity in each 
instead of a shaven priest. 

Indeed, the whole of the arrangements of the lower stories of this 
building seera to be intelligible only on the supposition of its being 
built on the model of some monastery, extended beyond anything we 
know of that cla>ss, and altered so as to be a mere copy of the abodes 
of priests instead of their actual residence. 

The arrangement of the upper story will be easily understood by 
referring to the description of the Shoemadoo atPegme.® The arrange- 
ment is the same, oxcei3t that there are three ranges of smaller temples 
surrounding the larger one instead of two. We here observe an ana- 
logy to the three ranges of pillars that surround the base of the Thupa 
Eamaya and other topes at Ceylon. 

The building is therefore not only a compound of a monastery with 
a tope, such as probably existed in India, but it is so modern, and so 
far removed from the early types, that almost all the parts have lost 
their original signification, and have been consecrated to other pur- 
poses, while retaining the ancient forms — a transformation common 
enough in the history of architecture, hut seldom more distinctly 
shown than in this instance. 

It would he singularly interesting if we could find some similar 


^ P. 43. 


^ P. 50. 
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example in India, for in Java nnfortnnately a certain Malay element 
has been siiporinduced, which prevents onr recognising at once all the 
j)aits, and it docs not consequently furnish us with that amount of his- 
toric deduction which a purer example would aiford. We cannot, 
however, doubt that it is really Buddhist, or at least a transition spe- 
cimen, unlike anything else we arc acejuainted with in its details, and 
unsurpassed, so far as 1 know, in the amount of sculptured decoration 
that is lavished on every part of it. 

Beambanam. 

Not tar from the ruins of Boro Buddor are situated the temxiles of 
Brambanain, certainly one of the most extraordinary groups of build- 
ings of its class, and very unlike anything we now find in India, 
though tliore can scarcely bo a doubt but that the whole is derived 
from an Indian original now lost. 

The great temple is a square building above 45 ft. square, and 75ft. 
high, terminating upwards in un octagonal straight-lined pyramid. 
On each tace of this is a smaller temple of similar design joined to the 
great one by corridors ; the whole five thus constituting a cruciform 
building. It is raised upon a richly ornamented square base. One of 
the smaller temples serves as an eutranee-porch. The building itself 
is very curiously and richly ornamented with sculpture, but the most 
reinarkahle feature of the whole group is the multitude of smallei* 
temples which surround the centiul one, 239 in number. Immediately 
beyond the squai’e terrace which suppoits the central temple stand 28 
of these, forming a square of 8 on each side, counting the angular ones 
both ways. Beyond those, at a distance of 35 ft., is the second square, 
44 in number ; between this and the next row is a wide space of 
above 80 ft., in which only 6 temples are situated, two in the centre of 
the north and south faces, and one on each of the others. The two 
outer rows of temples are situated close to one another, back to back, 
and are IGO in number, each face of the square they form being' about 
525 ft. All these 239 temples are similar to one another, about 12 ft. 
square at the base, and 22 ft. high,^ all richly carved and ornamented, 
and in every one is a small square cell^ in which was originally placed 
a cross-legged figure, j)i‘obably of one of the J aina saints, though the 
drawings which have been bitherto published do not enable us to 
determine whom they rej)resent — the persons who made them not 
being aware of the distinction between Buddhist and Jaina images. 

The arrangement of this great group will be better understood from 
the woodcut on the next page, bemg the plan of a smaller one in the 
immediate neighbourhood, surrcfimded by only 16 subsidiary temples 
instead of 239, and the central one having only one cell instead of five. 


^ The mformatioa here given is taken from beliere, from the scales in the oiigmal dmw- 
Sir Stamford RallW Histoiy of Java, secoml mgs— -wliich I have before me— being m 
edition, vol. li. p. 17 ct seq. His plans, Eheinland roods, which are not always cou- 

howevor, do not ^uite agree with the mea- verted into English feet, 

siirements ui the text, a mistake arising, 1 
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40. vSraall Temple at Rrambanam Fiom a drawing 
at the India House No scale 


for the pm pose of illnstratiori, as 
it immediately reminds us of the 
arraugement of the cells lhat sur- 
round the Buddhist cave-Viharas 
at Ajuiita ^ and elsewhere, already 
desciihed ; and it seems hardly 
doubtful but that this was the 
arrangement of the cells of the 
priesthood in the original build- 
ings in India, which, when copied 
in the rock, took the form wo now 
iind. It is true these colls, instead 
of being occupied by hermits, arc 
either empty or have a statue in 
them, hut, as will presently be 
shown, this was usual in India 
with the Jains, to whose religion 


the temples at Bramhanam probably belong. 

The date given to these monuments by the natives is about the Oth 
or lOtli century, at which time the Jains were making gTeat progi’ess 
at Guzerat and the western parts of India ; and if the traditions are to he 
relied upon, which bring the Hindu colonists of J ava from that quaidor, 
it is almost certain that they would have brought that religion with 
them. If the age, however, that is assigned to them he correct, and I 
see no reason to doubt it, they are specimens of an earlier date and 
form than anything wo now find in India, and less removed from the 


old Buddhist typo than anything that now remains thei’e. 

The value of these examples will ho better understood when wo 
come to examine the Hindu and Jaina styles of architecture, the 


elements of which, though considorahly altered hero by local peculi- 


arities, are still sufixoiontly distinct to enable us to understand Avhat 


mthout them would be nearly unintelligible. 

A good local history of Javanese architecture — which was nobly 
commenced by Sir Stamford Eaffles — ^would be curious and highly 
instructive if fully carried out ; and ample materials exist for vTiting 


it, though much requires yet to he done before so extensive a subject 
can be rendered even partially intelligible. It is rendered more 
difficult from the apparent inversion that took place in the order of 
the styles; the Jaina temples of Bramhanam precediug the Buddhist 
of Boro Buddor ; and the Hindu being mixed through all, for, tbongh 
I do not know of one single temple that can be called purely Hindu, 
Hindu sculpture is found everywhere combined with the architecture 
of other styles. In Bali, where Hinduism still prevails, and in the 
extreme eastern parts of the island, about Majapahit and elsewhere, 
the case may bo different. 


1 Seci p. 33, 
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It would be a matter of the deepest interest if we were able to compile 
a satisfactoiy aceotxnt of tbo Buddliist style in Tbibot, for it is tbero 
that Bnddliism exists in its gi'eatest purity at tbe present moment, and 
tlieie only is it entirely and essentially a part of tbe system of tbe 
people. We would gladly tbereforo compare tbe existing state of 
things in Thibet witli onr accounts of India in tbe days of tbe supremacy 
of tbe same religion. Tlie jealousy of tbo Cbinese, bowever, who are 
now supreme over that nation of priests, prevents free access to tbe 
country, and tboso wbo bave i^enetrated beyond its forbidden harpers 
have either done so in tbe disguise of mendicants, and consequently 
noitbor dared to draw nor examine minutely wbat they saw, or bave 
bad little taste for portraying wbat w’^as unintelligible, and consequently 
considered of very little interest.^ 

So far as can be made out from such narratives as we have, there 
does not seem to be in Thibet a single relic-sbrino remarbablo either 
for its sanctity or its size, nor does relic-worsbij) seem to be tbe 
object of either tbe architecture or tbe religious worship. But as no 
cjonntry in tbo world possesses a larger body of priests in proportion 
to its population, and as all these are vowed to celibacy and live 
logetber, their monastertes are more extensive than any we know 
of bdsowbore — ^somo containing 2000 or 3000 lamas, some, if wo may 
trust M. Hue, as many as 15,000.^ Tbe monasteries do not seem to bo 
built Avitb any regularity, or to be grouped into combinations of any 
architectural pretensions, but to consist of long streets of cells, most 
of which surround small court-yards, three or four on each side, and 
sometimes two or even three stories high ; generally, perhaps always, 
with a small shrine or altar in tbe centre. The monastery of Bouddha 
La, outside tbe city of Lassa, where tbo Dolai Lama resides, seems to 
be of more magnificence than all tbe rest — tbe centre being occupied 
by a building four stories high, crowned by a dome (makmg tbe 


i Captain Ttirnor, it is trne, who was sent 
to Teeshoo Loniboo by Wairen Hastings, hn.s 
pablished with Mh narrative a 

number of veiy faithful views of what he saw, 
hnt theyaio not selected from that class of 


inonuments which is the subject of our pre- 
sent inquiiy. 

^ Voyage dans le I'hibet, v^l. ii, p, 280. 
Tbe monastery referred to is that of Sera, in 
the neighbourhood of Lassa, the capit^il. 
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fifth) covered entirely with >sheets of gold, rather perhaps uierely gilt, 
and surrounded hy a peristyle of columns, which ai'c gilt also. Around 
this central palace arc grouped a numher of smaller ones, where the 
inferior mcmhei s of this great ecclesiastical order reside ; hut of all 
this it is difficult to form a disdnct idea without some hotter drawings 
than the native ones which are at present alone available. 

The Delai Lama, who resides in this palace, is believed hy the 
Thibetans to be the living incarnation of the Deity, and in consef[nence 
is the principal, if not the only, object of worship in Lassa, though 
there are four or five subordinate incarnations in ditferent parts of 
Thibet; and Mongolia, who, though inferior to this one, are still objects 
of worshi]) in the places where they reside, and by particular sects of 
Buddhists 



It is this worship of a living rather than of a dead deity that seems 
to be the principal cause of the difference of the architectural fomis of 
India and Thibet. In the countries we have hitherto been describing 
no actual incarnation of the Deity is believed to have taken place since 
the dt^ath of Bakya Mnni, though the spirit of God has descended on 
many saints and holy men ; in India therefore they have been content 
to worship images of the departed deiiy, or relics which recal his 
pi'esence. In Thibet, where their deity is still present among fliem. 
eoniinually transmigrating, but never dying, of course such a form^of 
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worship would bo absurd ; no relic of a still living god can exist, nor 
is the semblance or the memory of any past manifestation thought 
worth ])reserving. A priori, thei'eforc, we should scarcely look hero 
Tor the same class of sacred edifices as wo find in India or Ceylon 
Borne smaller ixdic-shrines, however, do exist, at least in Nepal, but 
scarcely difieihig in any essential point from those in India ; and we 
have no representations nor measurements of those which have been 
descnbtal. One class of temple is found in Nepal which deserves men- 
tion ; it is called Konththar,^ and consists of a square base containing a. 
cell hi tended to be occupied by a statue like those at Brambanam in 
dava, and is crowned by what seems to bo a copy of a tope with its 
teiminal. One is represented in woodcut No. 41, not so much on 
account of any merit of its own, but as explaining a form of Hindu 
architectme afterwards common, and also as throwing light on some 
of the buildings just described. The temple of Boro Buddor, for 
instance, is nothing more — on an immensely exaggerated scale — than 
such a compound temple as this ; cells that were originally residences 
turned into image-places, and the relic shrine become a mere crowning 
ornament. When speaking of Hindu aichitecture we shall understand 
the full significance of the change. 

The remaining countries in which Buddhist architecture has been 
or is practised are Cdiina and Japan. With regard to these it will be 
more convenient to speak of their Buddhist ai’chitectiire when we 
speak of their art in general ; for they have so altered the style, and 
so completely adapted it to their own peculiar idiosjnicracy, that it is 
aimost impossilile to recognise thev original in the copy, and the two 
styles have become so different that little is gained by placing them 
in juxtaposition. 


‘ Ivoyiil As. Soc., vnl. ii. p, y. ; and Trans. A. S. B., vol. \vi. p 44-2 
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Befojie leaving the siihjeot of Buddhist architootijro thoie is cue 
furthei illnstiation which it will he well to quote, not only as thi owing 
light on what has been said, but also as preparing the way for what is 
to follow. 

On the Coromandel coast, some way south of Madras, and near the 
village of Sadras, is a spot well known to Indian antiquaries by the 
name of Maha-Balipooram, or, more properly, Mahavellipore ; familiar 
also to English readeis from the use Southey makes of it and its tra- 
dition in his ‘ Cm^se of Kchama/ Near this sjiot runs a long low 
ridge of granite hills, the highest part rising, perhaps, 100 ft. from the 
level of the plain. In these hills some half-dozen caves have heen 
excavated, and several others commenced, some as excavations, others 
as monoliths.^ Between the hill and the sea-shore seven masses of 
gianitc protrude from the sands, which have been carved by the 
Hindus, probably about 1300 A.n. The three principal of ’these are 
represented in the annexed woodcut (No. 42). It is evident that the 
object on the right imitates a Buddhist monastery of five stories. The 
lower story is wholly occupied by a great square hall ; the tlu’ce next 
stories ]DOssess central halls, diminishing in size according to then’ 
position, and surrounded by cells on the outside ; the upjier one is 
crowned by a dome, or rather such a domo-foimed temination as 
crowns the Nepalese temple, woodcut No. 41. Altogether the building 
seems to represent, with great exactness, all that we know and all that 
we read of the Buddhist monasteries. Nor is this a mere accidental 
coincidence. The time at which it was executed was very bttlo re- 
moved from that of Buddhism in this part of India. Its being cut in 
the rock is obviously a peculiarity of that religion. There is little or 
none of the extravagance of later Hindu stylos in the sculptures. Wo 
must remember, too, that neither the Jains nor the Hindus introduced 


^ The ties-t account of this spot and its an- India hy the author. They arc alsodescnhed 
tupiities is that given by Dr. Bahington m by Messrs. Chambers and Goldingham, Trans. 
coL ii, of the Tians. It. x\. 3. 3t'e also A. S. B., and mentioned by Mrs. Urahain, 
lUiistrations of the Rock-cut Temples of Bishop Hehcr, and others- 
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aiiytliing like a new *st.ylo of areliitectiii*<\ Tlioy adapted tlio Bnddliist 
stylo to tlioir own pnrpo>sc\s, and [ ha,ve no donkt lliat tins is a very 
close copy of a iivc-sturied Jluddliist monastery, used as a temple. 



42, llatUb, Maiiiuoilipoiti iaoiu a fakekh thu Auilitn 


Wliat confirms this view of the case is, that the next hnildiiig, the 
central one in front, is the only representation 1 know in India of such 
a temple as those cut in the rock at Ajnnta and elsewhere* The front, 
— ^turned from the spectator in the view — is exactly the front of one of 
Ihe inoie modern Chaitya caves in the Eomhay iiresidoncy ; and wo see 
heio the ronndod apsidal end — nowhere else reji resented that I am 
a^varo of — ^wilh the oimaments, which may in all instances have re- 
lieved its monotony. The side aisle is here seen to ho open externally, 
which is not the case in the caves hitherto explored, though it probably 
was so in buildings ; hnt it would evidently bo impossible to represent 
this feature in the rock. Theic is also an additional story in this case, 
besides ihe langos of cells over each of the aisles, which we have no 
1 ‘eason to suppose existed in the older examples. But in this, as in all 
more modern structures of this class, we find considerable confusion 
between the forms belonging to ihe temple and those of the monastery. 
This is no more than might be expected when we consider that the 
original purposes to which those forms v/ere adapted had ceased to 
exist, and that in these late copies what were originally essential con- 
atrnctivG necessities have become more ornamental appendages. The 
third building, behind the one last described, evidently belongs to the 
san>e system ; nothing lilce it exists structurally, so far as I laiow, in 
the south of India; thougli in the north there is a class dl oblong 
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temples witli pointed roofs, wliich may loe derived from llie same 
original, and all the gatewa^^s in the south have a similar termination. 
There can he little donht that it is a copy of a variety of the Buddhist 
temple or Ghaiti/d^ of which we have no exact representation in th^ 
caves. It is probable that this is an imitation of a built Buddhist 
temple, for it is by no means certain that tho^se which stood alone and 
were capable of receiving light from all sides would have the apse, 
which all the rock-cut examples have. 

Although these Baths, as they are called locally, are comparatively 
modern, aud belong to a different faith, they certainly constitute the 
best repiosentations no’w Imown of the forms of the Buddhist buildings 
described in Ohapier II., and make their extoinal forms more intelligible 
to us than they could oihorwise be made from the mere internal copies 
of them which alone wo jiO'^sess in 1lio lock-ciit exrnn]»]es. There aio 
no essential differences which cannot be accounted foi* by the con- 
sideration that the sacred caves of the Buddhists were designed for a 
well-understood purpose — the (Jliaityas as temples, the V'lhaym as re- 
sidonoes — ^wliich was the invariable iiilo in Buddhist times. A^^hen 
their successors, the Plindus, began to follow their example, they 
copied blindly and uniiieannigly. "When we come to speak of the 
architecture of the south of India, it wall he seen how conijilotely this 
view of the matter explains many points in the ai’chitecture which 
without this would he peifectly unintelligihlo. The Baths are tran- 
sition specimens in fact, and, as such, link the two styles together, the 
one serving to explain the poeiilianties of the other. 

In the preceding pageKS all the ])rincipal examples of the Buddhist 
st3de of arcliitecture wdiicli are at present kiiowm to us have been 
noticed, and tlio style tiaced, as far as possible, from its origin to tlio 
present daja The examples at the time of its greatest brilliancy are 
too feiv and too iinjierfoct to enable ns to pass a distinct judgment on 
its merits as a style of aid ; but, oven if ciilioised according to the 
most rigid rules, it will not bo found deficient in beauties, though 
these are of an order peculiarly its own. The great halls, wdien per- 
fect, must have possessed all the heaniios of the choirs of Christian 
basilicas, which tliej" so much lesemble, and besides bad the merit of a 
far more perfect mode of lighting, l\y the one great opening over the 
Giitranco, placed exactly whore it should bo, instead of a nnmbei of 
small windo-ws scattered over die building wherever the constructive 
necessities of the design w^ould admit of their being inserted. 

The great domical topes also, 200 or 300 ft. in diameter, -wlieii 
peiffect and enriched with all the ornaments we know they^ possessed, 
doubtless displayed that beauty of outline wdiich we admire so inucb 
in the Pantheon and some of our modern churches. Tlieir imposing 
size and general effect may^ he judged of from observing that the ex-' 
ternal diameters of the great topes at Anuradliapoora were 360 ft., while 
that of St. Peter’s at Eomo is onty half as great. 

Of the monasteries and residences of the kings and people w^c have 
oven ies^ moans of judging, but it is not easy to speak too higbly^ of 
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Homo of iliG ilotaiJs nnd of tho gciioral oiibot of tlie architectural 
amuigeiueiitH. They aie hold and elegant, and singularly well adapted 
to tho pnr])osc fur whicli they wore designed. 

Wdiatcvor donht tlieio may bo of the iiieiit of Buddhist monuments 
as works of art, there cun he none of their great histoiical value; 
foi of the styles still pradised it is the oldest, having been constantly 
in use fur more than 2000 years; and it is the style of a religion 
which even at Ihe present hour, when its greatest glory has passed 
away, slill u^ekons among its votaries, if not a greater, at least as g]*cat 
a numhor of followers as any j’eligion now existing on tho face of the 
globe. 
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If tEore be diffictiliy in explaining tlio pecnliariiie&i of Biiddliist arclii- 
tecture, from the ignorance tliat necessarily^ exists regarding tlic form 
of a religion of whicli so little lias liitlierto been pnblislied in this 
co-antiy, ibere is even more wben we come to spieak of tlie Jaina reli- 
gion, For tills we bavo no materials except occasional papers in ilie 
Transactions of learned societies; and oven ibat information is so 
scanty, and tbe I'csiilts so incnnclnsive, tliat it is almost inpiossiblo to 
make out eitlicr the nature or origin of tlie religion. It is coilaiii that 
it rose to importance only on tbe decline of Bnddbism ; and tliat it in 
many respects resembles that religion. Still tbe Jains entirely reject 
and ignore tbe propbot wlio gave bis name to BndJbisin, and wlio 
impressed on tliat religion its present form and character as distinctly 
as Mabomot gave its cbaracter to tbe religion tliat bears bis name. 

Tbe Jains reject entirely Bakya Sinba and bis doctrines* but wor- 
sbii) 24 saints, or Tirtbankars as they are called, wbo are said to bave 
lived in India, snooeoding to one another at considerable and almost 
fabulous intervals. Tbe list closes with Parswanatb and Mabavira : 
tbe last of wbom is admitted by both sects to bave been tbe preceptor 
and friend of Buddha, dying about 600 years before Christ ; the former 
250 years earlier. These two are tbe saints now principally worship- 
ped, and indeed tbe only ones that can be considered as really histo- 
rical personages. 

The most probable bypotbesis seems to be that a form of BndtUiism 
did exist in India from the earliest ages, that Sakya Siiiha was a 
refonner, not of the Braliminioal leligion, or of anything conneoied 
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witlj it, blit of tliis old aniecedcnt Buddliinm. In process of time Iiis 
religion perislied of innate decay, sinking under tlie biutlien of i1s own 
iimnciise and overgrown priesthood. An attempt was then made to 
' r<istoie the old laith, by reviving the pre-existing worthies, and totally 
ignoring the reform and its consetpient nionasticism, and the result of 
this revival was Jainism. The reform was attempted, however, at an 
age when tlio purer traditions of the old faith must have been either 
wholly lost or very much obscured, and when Hinduism was com- 
peting for the favour of the vulgar to an extent it was impossible to 
overlook. It became in consequence not a purer and more exalted 
faith, hut a mixture of superstition and idolatry, such as Buddhism 
liad never sunk into in its most degraded days. Still it got rid of the 
])riesthood, and of the nninielligihle mass of metaphysical and other 
treatises whicli crushed that religion ; and, in consequence, it still 
fiourislies side hy side with Hinduism in most ^larts of India, while 
Buddliism is wholl}" extinct in the land where it finst was propagated. 

The principal seats of the Jains at the iirescnt time are either in 
(juzerai. or in the Mysoio, wheie it is said lihraiies exist, which if 
explored would throw miieh light on the subject. This is mere siiecu- 
hit ion, and till the liooks arc seen must remain so ; hut there does 
exist, in both those and the suiTuuiiding countries, a numei’ous class of 
Jaiiia temples, and other buildings, which, if properly examined, 
would settle all the disputed points of their history, as far as they 
belong to historical times. So little, horvover, is known of these 
buildings, that no historical deductions can he obtained from them, 
and, so far from their lending any light to the subject, we do not even 
Icnow the history of the style itself, hut must ho content with 
deserihing the architecture as we find it at the culminating point of its 
perfeciitm, and the most brilliant period of Jaina history, about the 
1 1 th or 1 2th century of our era. 

It seems at tbis period to have stood between declining Buddhism 
on the one hand, and rising Hinduism on the other, the temporary 
mislrcss of the conlinent of India, extending its influence from Giize- 
principal seat, to Delhi on the one hand, and to Gape Comorin 
oil the oiher. Thus it lemained till the Indians were robbed of their 
independence by their l\Iahometan invaders, when they lost even this 
purer fiiith, and sank hy degrees into the depth of that monstrons 
superstition knowm at present as the Hindu religion. 

The oldest Jaina monuments now known to exist are probably 
those aliout ^Janaghur in Guzerat. , The temple at Somnath and some 
of those about Ahmedabad appear to be of considerable antiquity; 
none of these, however, have yet been visited hy any one who know 
how to distinguish between what is old and "what is new, or who could 
oven asciihe to each religion what fairly belonged to it. Such classifi- 
cation must therefore bo resezwod for future explorers. The oldest 
iemplcs I myself have seen are tlmse on Mount Abu in Guzerat, a 
noble mountain of granite between 6000 and (>000 feet in ho^lit, and 
rising as abruptly from the sandy desert in which it stands L an 
island from the ocean. 
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On tliiB Mil arc >sovcral Jaina temples of considerable beauty and 
extent, but two preeminently so, being built of white marble, and ^ 
ornamented wdth all the resources of Indian art of the ago in which 
they were erected. The more modern of the two was built by two" 
brothers, nch mei chants, between the years 1197 and 1247, and for 
delicacy of cai viug and minute beauty of detail stands almost unriya]” 
led even in this land of patient and lavish la])oui.^ 

The other, built by another merchant ininco, Vimala Sah, appa- 
rently about the year A.n. i022,‘^ is simpler and bolder, though still as 
elaborate as good taste would allow in any purely architectural object. 

A plan of it is annexed 
(double the usual scale), 
which will suffice to ex- 
plain the general arrange- 
ments of this class of 
buildings, which are all 
tolerably similar, thougli 
of course varying con- 
siderably in extent. 

The principal object 
here, as elsewhere, is a 
cell lighted only from the 
door, containing a cross- 
legged seated figure of 
the saint to whom the 
temple is dedicated, in 
this instance Parswanath. 
The cell is always termi- 
nated upwards by a py- 
ramidal siiire-liJce roof, 
somewhat similar to those 
of the numerous little 
temples of Brambanam in 
Java,^ but more like the 
Hindu temples of the 
same ago, to bo described 
hereafter. To this is al- 
ways attached a poibico, 
geiierall}?^ of considerable 
extent, and in most instances surmounted by a dome resting on 
eight pillars, whieli forms indeed the distinguishing characteristic of 
the style, as %voll as its most beautiful feature. In this example the 
portico is composed of 48 pillars, which is by no means an unusual 
number ; and the whole is enclosed in an oblong court-yard, about ' 
140 ft. by 90 ft., surrounded by a double colonnade of smaller pillars,.. 


^ A of tills temple, not veiy conect, hy the authoi, p. 39, tram wliicli work the 
fonuh the titie-pege to Col. roers Tiavels in ])laii and view are taken. 

Western India, ^ See p. 59. 

® Seo lUusirations of Indian Architetd ure, 
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Ibrmiiig portic(Ds to a range of cells, 55 in ninuber, wliicli enclose it on 
all sides, exactly as tliey do in a Biiddbist yiliara. In tliis case, how- 
ever, each cell, instead of being the residence of a monk, is ocenpied 
xby one of those cross-legged images which belong alike to Buddhism 
and Jainism, between which many find it so diflicnlt to distingTiish. 
Hero they are, accoidiiig to the Jaiiia practice, all of Parswanath, and 
over the door of each cell, or on its jambs, are sculptured scenes from 
his life. 

Externally the temple is perfectly plain, and there is nothing to 
indicate the maguificenco within, except the spiie of the coll peeping 
over the plain wall, though even this is the most insignificant part of 
the erection. 

The woodent Ko. 44 will give some idea of the anangement of the 
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porch, hnt it wonld require a far more extensive and elaborate drawing 
to convey a correct impression of its extreme beauty of detail and 
diversity of design. The great pillars, as will be seen, are of the same 
height as those of the smaller external porticos ; and lil?:e tfiem they 
finish with the universal bracket-capital of the East; upon this an 
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nppor dwarf cokimii or attic, if I may so call it, is placed to give 
them additional licight, and on these tipper columns rest the great 
hoams or architraves wliich support the dome : as, however, the hear-^ 
ing is long, at Least in appearance, the weight is relieved by a curious^ 
angular stritt or truss of white marble, lilvo nil the rest of the building, 
winch, springing from the lower capital, seems to support the middle 
of the beam. 

That this last feature is derived from some wooden or carpentry 
original, can, I think, scaicoly be douhted ; but in wbat manner it was 
tirst introduced into masoiny construction is niilaiuwn . probably it 
might easily be discovered by a more caieful examination of the 
buildings in this neighbourhood. Jt continues us an aichitcctmal 
Leature down almost to the jnesent day, hut gradually becoming more 
and more attenuated, till at last it loses all its constructive significance 
as a supporting member, and dwindles into a inoie ornament. 

On the octagon so formed resls the dome ; hut as this is the prin- 
cipal feature of the aichitoctme, and in tact the one which renders it 
a matter of interest, it may be as well, before proceeding furthei, to 
say a few wouls regarding the invention of domes in general, and 
of the particular mode of using them adopted by the Jains, without 
which I fear any desciiption of their architecture will be barely 
intelligible. 

Domes. 

It is to be rogi’etted that, while so imicdi has been written on the 
history of the pointed arch, so little should have been said regai ding 
the history of domes : the one being a mere constructive peculiarity 
tliat might very well have been dispensed with ; the other being the 
noblest feature in 4he styles in wliich it prevails, and peihapvS the 
most impoi-tant acquisition with which scioiico has enriched the art 
of architecture. 

The so-called Treasuries of Mycenm and Oichomenos, as well as 
the cliamhors in Etruscan tombs, prove that as early as ten or twelve 
centuries before Christ the Felasgio races had learned the art of roofing 
circular chambers with stone vaults, not constructed, it is tnio, as wo 
construct them, with radiating vaults, on the principle of the coiumun 
arch, hut by succe>ssive layers of stones converging to a point, and 
closed by one large stone at die apex. 

^^Tiocver invented the tuic or radiating aich, the Eoiiians were 
the first who aj>plied it as a 3 egular and essential aixiiilcetui’al feature, 
and who at the same time introduced its complement, the radiating 
dome, into architectural construction ; at what it is not now 

known. The earliest example, the Pantheon, is also the finest and 
largest; but wo have lost entirely the innumerable steps by which 
the architects must have slowly progressed to so daring an experiment. 

There is, however, a vast difieronco between those two classes 
domes, which it is necessaiy to bear in mind in order to understand 
what follows. 

The Roman aich and Roman dome are always coiistruciocl (woodcut 
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45) on ilic jn’inciple of vonssoirn, or truncated wedges, radiating from 
a ecnti’o. This enabled tlielhanans to cover lunch larger spaces with 
their domes than perhaps was possible on the horizontal piineijile; 
but it involved the inconvenience of great lateial thrusts, continually 
tending to split the dome and tear the building in pieces, inquiring 
consequently immense and massive abutments to counteract their 
destructive energy. This class of dome was entirely overlooked or 
rejected by the Gothic architects, but was taken iij) by the contem- 
porary Byzantines, and made by them the j^i’b^cipal featnio of their 
architecture, and from them passed to the Saracenic ainhitects, who 
also adopted it as their most important mode of architcctmal expiessioii. 
To tins WD shall intnin hereafter, as the other is the form with which 
we aio now principally concerned. 


45 ' UaUuvting Aicli 




Tlie Indian or hoiizontal dome nevei can he made circular in 
section, except when used on the smallest scale, but almost always 
takes a form more or less pointed (woodcut No. 40). From the time 
of the building of the Tieasury of Mycenas to the birth of Chiist wo 
have a tolerably complete series of arches and vaults consti’uctod on 
tliis principle, hut few domes propeily so called. After the Chiistian 
era the first example is found in a singular tomb at Mylassa near 
llalicarnassus,^ where it exhibits all the peculiaiities of construction 
found in the Jaina temples of India. After this wo lose the thread of 
its histoiT- till the form reappears in porches like that of the temple 
of Yimala Sah, vhcre it is a peifcctly established architectural feature 
that must have been practised long before being used as we find it 
employed iii that building. 'Whether wo shall ever bo able to recover 
the lost links in this chain is more than doubtful, but it would he 
deeply interesting to the history of art if it could he done. In the 
mean time, tliert^ is no difficulty in explaining the ounstructivo steps 
by which the object is now attained in India, which most probably 
explain also its histoiy, though this is not, of course, callable of direct 
proof. 

The simplest mode of roofing a small scpiare space supported by 
four pillars is merely to run an arcliitrave or stone beam from cacli 
[lillar, and cover the intermediate opening by a plain stone slab. Unless, 
however, stones of great dimensions are available, this mode of con- 
struction has a limit very soon arrived at. The next step therefore is 
to reduce the extent of the central space to be covered by cutting off 


* Fully illuhtralod in vol. li. of the HilottanU Societ.y’s Antiamtie.s of Ionia. woodoiit 
of it will bo givon further on. 
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itH corners ; tliis is dojie By triangular stones placed in eacli angle 
of the squaie, as in woodcut 47, thus eni])lo}dng fire stones instead of 



n Dmgiams of i'->. 

one. By this moans, the size of tlio central stone remaining the same, 
the side of the square space roofed is increased in the ratio of 7 to 10, 
the actual space being doubled. The next stexi in the process (woodcut 
48) is by employing 3 tiers and 9 stones instead of 2 tiers and 5 stones, 
which quadruples the area roofed. Thus, if the central stone is 4 ft., 
by the second process the space roofed will bo about 5 ft. 8 in,, by the 
third 8 ft. square ; by a fourth xirocess (woodcut 49), 4 tiers and 13 



stones are used, and the extent roofed may be 9 or 10 ft., always 
assuming the central stone to remain 4 ft. square. With 4 pillars the 
process is seldom carried finiher than this, but wilh another tier and 
8 pillars, as shown in woodcut 50, it may be carried on a step further, 
and this is exactly the extent to which it is carried in the tomb at 
Mylassa aberve I'^eferred to ; but in this, as in all instances of octagonal 
domes in this style, instead of the octagonal form being left as such, 
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tlioro are always 4 cxioinal pillars at flic angles, so that the square 
shape is retainecl, with 12 pillars, of which the 8 internal xhllars may 
^betaken as meie insertions to support the long architrave between 
*'tho 4 angular pillars. 

It is evident that here again wo come to a limit hoyond which we 
cannot progress without using large and long stones. This was some- 
times met by making the lower coitise of 1(J sides, by cutting off the 
angles of the octagon. Wlien this has been done an awkwaidnoss 
arises in getting back to the square form, l^his v/as escaped in all the 
instances I am accpi.iinted with, by adopting ciinnlar courses for all 
above that with 10 sides. In many instances the lower course with 10 
sides is altogether omitted, and the circles placed immediatedy on the 
00 1 agon. It is difficult to say how far this system might bo cariied 
constructively without danger of weakness. The Indian domes seldom 
exceed 30ft. in diameter, but this may have arisen more fiom the 
difficulty of getting architraves above 12 or 13 ft. in length to support 
the sides, than from any inability to construct domes of larger diameter 
in themselves. This last difficulty was to some extent got over by a 
system of bracketing, by which mure than half the bearing of the 
architrave was throAvn on the capital of the column, as shoAvn in 
woodcut 51. Of course this method might haA’^e been carried to any 



extent, so tliat a very short architrave would suffice for a large dome ; 
but whether this could be done with elegance or not is another matter. 
The Indians seem to have thought not ; at least, so far as I knoAv, 
they never carried it to any oxtont. Instead of bracketing, hoAvever, 
they sometimes used struts, as in the instance under consideration, 
the temple of Yimala Sah, but it is questionable whether that could 
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ever bo made a really serviceable comstriictive ex^Dedient in stone 
arebiteciure. 

Tlio great advantage to bo clorivod from tins mode of coiisti'iicting ^ 
domes "vvas the power it gave tlie archil ect of placing them on pillars--^ 
without having anything to fear from the lateral thrust of the vault. 
The Eonians never even attempted this, but always, so to speak, 
brought their vaults do^vn to the ground, or at least could only erect 
them on groat cylinders, which confined the space on every side. The 
Byzantine architects, it is tine, cut away a gieat deal of this sub- 
strnctnre, but novortheloss they novel could got rid of the gicat heavy 
jiiers they wore forced to employ to support their domes, and in all 
ages weio forced to use cither heavy abutments externally, or to canwd 
their intciiors with ma»ssos of masoniy, so as in a great nieasmc to 
sacrifice either tho extoiiial effect or internal convenience of their 
buildings to the constructive exigencies of their domes. This in India 
never was the case , all the pressure was vertical, and it only re- 
quired siifdcient strength in the support to boar the downward pressuic 
of the mass, and stability wuis insured — an advantage the importance 
of which is not easily oA^er-estiruatod. 

One of tho consequences of this mode of construction Avas, that all 
the decoration of the Indian domes was horizontal, or, in other Avords, 
the ornaments Avere ranged in concentric lings, one above the other, 
instead of being disposed in vertical ribs, as in Eoman or Gothic 
vaults. This arrangement allow^s of far more variety being introduced, 
Avithout any offence to good taste, and practically has leiidercd some 
of these Jaina domes the most exquisite specimens of elaborate roofing 
ihat can anywhere ho soon. Another consequence deduced from this 
mode of construction Avas the omplojmient of pendants from the centres 
of tho domes, AAEich arp used to an extent that Avuuld have suiprised 
CA^'cn the Tndor aichiteots of our oAvn country. With them, liowcA-er, 
the pendant Avas an architectural “tour do fuicc,^’ requiring great" 
constructive ingenuity and large masses to counterbalance, ami is 
ahvays toiidiiig to destroy the building it ornaments ; while the Indian 
pendant, on tho contrary, only adds its OAVii Aveiglit to that of the dome, 
and has no other prejudicial tendency. Its forms, too, generallj^ liaA^e a 
lightness and elegance ncA^er OAmi imagined in Gothic art ; it hangs 
from tho ccntie of a dome more like a lustre of crystal drops than a 
solid mass of marble or of stone. 

As before remarked, tho 8 pillars that support the dome are 
never loft alone, the base being alAAuys made square by the addition 
of 4 others at the angles. There are many small buildings so con- 
striioted with 12, but oftener 2 more are added on each face, making 
20, as shown in the upj)cr side of the diagram (52 ) ; or 4 on each 
lace, making 28 ; or again, 2 in front of these 4, or 6 on each face, so 
as to make 80 ; and the same system of aggregation is carried on till 
the number reaches 56 (Avoodcut 53), Avhich is the hugest number 
I OAmr saw surrounding one dome ; but any number of these domes 
may surround one temple, or central dome, and the number of pillars 
cousequonily bo iuulti 2 >lied mi infinitum. When so gu’cat a number of 
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pillars ivS introduced as in tlie last instance, it is usual to malce the 
ouiuKist compart incut on o<acli face s(][uarc, and surmount it ■with a 
smaller dome. This is vsoinolinics done even with the smallest iiiiniher, 
,!nh not so frequently. 



It will he observed that this arrangement makes the principal aisles 
wider than the side ones, in the ratio of 10 : 7 (or lathor lOOO . 707), 
wliich for aisles of the same height is perhaps the most pleasing pro- 
portion that can bo imagined. In Gothic chinches the principal aisles 
are gciioially twice as wide as the side ones, but they are also twice as 
high, which restores the proportion. Here, wliero the height of all is 
the same, or nearly so, this gradation just suffices for variety, and to 
niarlc the relative importance of the parts, without the one overpowei'- 
iiig the other . and neither has the .ippoaranco of being too broad or 
too narrow. 

It is of counse dilficult for those who liave never seen a building of 
the elaSvS just described to judge of the effect of these arraiigeinents ; 
and they have seldom been practised in Europe. There is, however, 
one building in which they have accidentally been employed to a con- 
siderublo extent, and which owes its whole beauty to the manner in 
which it follows the arrangenient above described. The building is 
Bir Christopher Wren’s church of Bt. Stephen’s, Walbrook. Internally 
its principal feature is a dome supported on 8 pillars, with 4 more 
in the angles, and 2 principal aisles crossing the building at right 
angles, with smaller square compartments on each side. This church 
is tlie groat architect’s masterpiece, hut it would have been greatty 
improved had its resemblance to a,Jaina porch been moi^e complete. 
The necessity of confining the dome and aisles within 4 walls greatly 
injures the effect as compared with the Indian examples. Even the 
Indian plan of roofing, ex]>Iained above, might bo used in sucli a 
building with much less expense and loss constructive danger than a 
Gothic vault of the same extent. 
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It would be a curious subject of s})oculation to find out wbeiber tbc 
Buddbisis ever built domes. At first siglit, almost cTcry one would be 
inclined to answer that tboy did, so universally do domical forms ^ 
appear in all tboir topes ; and it is very difficult to believe tbat tlieyj 
sbould liavo adopted sucb a form so generally, without aitacliing to it 
some 11101 e meaning than we cun trace iii it ; for it is neither tbe usual 
form of a tumulus, nor of any sort of roof oi covering, except tbat of 
a dome of construction. Notwitbstanding, liowover, this primd facie 
evidence, added to our knowledge tbat tbe Jains adopted tlie dome at 
a very early pci iod, and made it tlie piincipal feature in tboir arebi- 
iecture, it still appears probable that tbe Buddhists never constrncted, 
or know of, a true dome of any sort. 

In the first place, no tope shows internally tbo smallest trace of a 
ebamber so constructed, nor do aii}^ of tlie adjacent bnildings incline to 
sucb a mode of construction, wbicli must ere now have been detected 
had it ever existed. 

Ill the next place, no one of the caves or i‘ock-cut temples of any 
soit shows any tendency even to this aicliitoctural form. In them 
every tbuig is a diioct imitation of some wooden construction, and in no 
one instance, that I am awar(3 of, is there a semblance of a stone roof of 
any kind, nor even of an arch, either horizontally constructed or on 
the radiating principle ; much less of a dome, which is a far more com- 
plic^atcd and difficult thing to construct than a mere arch. I think, 
therefore, it must he admitted that they were ignorant of the form, or 
if they know it that they still adhered, as many races and nations 
have done before and since tboir time, to peculiar and characteristic 
styles of their own. 

After this digression, little roiiiains to be said of rlaina architecture, 
except to point out the principal buildings in this stylo so far as they 
are known. Tbo oldest arc those at Jonagbur, m Guzorat; but they 
Lave never been cither described or drawn in sucb a manner as to 
render them iiitolligiblo. Tbe same may almost be said of tbe famous 
iemple of Sonmatli, against which Malimoud, tbe Gaznavidc, directed 
his lamous campaign in the year 1 025. A short account of it is given 
by Colonel Tod, in his Travels in Western India ; uiul a view puh- 
iislied by Captain Postaiis euahlos us tci ascertain that it is a 5(bpiliared 
portico, like the one represented in woodcut ISo, 58, with a central 
and 4 angular domes, hut not remarkahlo either for its size or its 
beauty. It is now converted into a moscpie, and considerably spoilt in 
the process. 

The other Jaiiia temples of Guzeiat are almost wholly unknown to 
us ; so are those of tbe blysore, though there is every reav«on to believe 
tbat some of them are of groat beauty and magnificence. 

At Cbandravati, a few miles to the south of 3iuunt Aliu, there are 
many remains of J aina tem}dos of great beauty. The iilace, however, is 
now wholly deserted, and has in coiiseq^uenco licon used as a quarry by 
the neighbouring towns and villages, so that little remains in a perfect 
state. the northward of this (boro arc many temples, Imt none 
apparently of great antbpii ty. The most ilourisliing period of tbc style 
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appears to liavo l>eeii that of Klmmho Rana, of Ondeyporc, x\.n. to 
14()8, who, during his long and prosperous reign, filled liis country 
with heaiiiiful huildings, both civil and ecclesiastical. Amongst others 
he built the Tomxdo of Sadree, situated in a descried glen, lunning 
into the western slox^o of the Ai’avulli, below liis favoniito foit of 
Koninlnicer. K otwithstanding long neglect, it still is neaily x>eifect, 
and is the most conixilicated and extensive Jaina ioni]ile I have ever 
myself seen. 

From the annexed jilan it will he j)erceived that it is nearly a 
S(piaro, 200 ft. by 225 ft,, ex- 
clusive of ilie xu’ojection on 

each face. In the con tie of rJ'AU 

this stands the groat shrine, — ' 

not, piowever, occupied, an 

usual, hy one cell, hut by four ; ? 

or rather four great niches, 
ill each of which is ^daced a 
statue of Adinath, or Rishah- 
deva, the first and greatest 
of the Jaina saints. Above 
this are foui other niches, simi- 
larly o(;cux>ied, oxieiiing on the 
ten aced roofs of the building. 

Near the four angles of tho 
court are four othoi smaller 
shrines, and around them, or 
on each side of them, are 20 
domes, snppoited by about 420 
columns , four of those domes, 
the central ones of each group, 
are tJireo stories in height, and 
tower over the others; and 
(me, that fiicing the princixial cntiance, is sux)X)orfcod by the very imusnal 
number of 1(1 columns, and is 06 ft. in diameter, the otliei’s being only 
24 ft. Light is admitted to tlie building by 4 nnoovered courts, and 
the wliole is sui'j-uuiuh^d hy a range of cells, most uf them unoccux>iod, 
each of which has a x>yramidal roof of its own. 

Tlie general oxiernal olfeci of the Badreo Teinx^le may ho judged of 
by v'oodout Ko. 65 ; owing to its lofty basement, and the greater ele- 
vation of tho xnincixjal domes, it gives a more favourable imxiressioii of 
a Jaina tGmx)le than is usually the case , the defeoL of these buildings 
generally being their want of architectural clesigm on their exterior 
faces. ^ 

The immense munlxir of x^c^ids in the building, and their general 
smallness, ])i events its laying claim to anything like architoctnral 
gramhiiir: hut their variety, their beauty of detail-— no two pillars in 



Plim of Temple at S \d\ (‘c. Fi oin a plan by tbe 
Autboi Scale 100 ft. to l in. 


* A viLn\ ol lbt‘ inteiioi* ih given in the author’s inustiations <if Jiiduia Aichilectiire, 
plate X, 
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the whole hnilding being exactly alike —and the grace with which 
they arc arranged, the tasteful admixture of domes of diftbrent heights 
with hat ceilhigs, and the mode in which the light is introduced, 
coiiilime to produce an excellent elfect. Indeed I know of no other 
building in India of the saiuo class that leaves so pleasing an impres- 
sion, or affords so many hints for the graccfnl arrangement of cnlnmns 
in an inteiior 



SiT) Extcuul View ot the Temple ,a Sadiee. 


Besides its merits of design, its dimensions aie by no means to 1)0 
despised ; it covers altogether about 48,000 square feet, or nearly as 
much as one of our ordinary niedioeval cathedrals, and, taking the 
hasomciit into account, is nearly of equal bulk ; wdiile in amount of 
labour and of sculptural dccoiTitiuns it far surpasses any. 

Tbe other Jaina temples with which I am acquainted are gene- 
rally' less extensive and less interesting than the two above described ; 
frecpiently they consist only of a square cell, covered with a pyramidal 
spire, and a porch of greater or loss extent, without the enclosing 
court and its accompaniment of colls, &c. ; although it probably was 
always intended that they should have this if completed. 

In the Bengal provinces several of these Jaina temples have been 
Converted into mosques, constituting some of the few remains of more 
ancient times that the bigotry of the Moslems has spared to us. One 
still exists at Ganouge, on the Ganges, the only really ancient building 
remainmg of that great city. Another, though of more modern date, 
is found at Dliar, near Mandoo, in Malwa. But by far the most 
romarkable is the collection of Jaina remains around the Kootuh 
Minar, at old Delhi, where they form the most picturesque and inte- 
rosling group of ruins now found in hTorthom India, and for elaborate 
exuheranea of detail aro almost unrivalled even in India. 

The process by wliicli this conversion of a Jaina iomplo to a Mos- 
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l('3n iiiojsqiie wa.H oRooied aviI] he eiisily imclerstuod by referring to the 
plan of that of Vimala >Sali, nn Moimt xVbn (woodent 43, p. 70). By 
rciiioviiig the prhiei})al coll and its porch from tho centre ol the conrt, 
'and laulding np the entrances of the cells that snrroxmd it, a conit- 
yard was at once olxtained, snri'onndod by a double colonnade, which 
always was th (3 typi(ial form rjf a mosqnc. Still one essential feature 
was Avanting — a mt»rc impfctanl- side towards ]\lecca; this they easily 
o]>taincd Ixy leaioviiig the Ksmaller jxillars fiom that side, and re-erecting 
in their place the larger pdlars of the porch, with their dome in tlie 
ciaxtro, and, if there ^vero two smaller domes, by placing tlnnn at each 
end. Tims, without a single new column or carved stone being 
rerplired, tltey obtained a inosqno which, for convenience and beauty, 
was xmsnvpassed l^y anything they aftei winds erected from then* own 
original designs. All this, however, will be more fully illustrated in 
a subs(Mpient chapter of this woi’k, when describing the Maliometan 
arcdiitectnre of India, of which this transformation was tho comincnce- 
nicnt, as it vais the end of the stylo which has jnst been described. 


Towers. 

The Jains, like their prodecessois the Buddhists, are great tower- 
bnilders ; but towers are, in themselves, frailer structures tlian tem- 
ples, besides which there is lesvS zeal in pieserving them, so that few 
remain perfect to onr day. Two of those are still standing in the fort 
of (Jhitforo. The older and smaller of the two. belonging appaieiiily 
to the t.eiitli century, is the most elegant in foini and detail. It is not 
known for what jmrposo it was erecteil.^ Tho other was raised by the 
same Klmmbo Eana who built the temple at ISadree, to commcmoi'ate 
his victory over Mahmoud of Alalwa, in the year J 139. It therefore is 
in lluddhist language a Jaya Sthamha, or pillar of viotoiy, like that of 
Trajan at Rome, but in iniiniiely better taste as an ai'cliitectni al 
ubject^^n the Roman example, though in sculpture it may he inferior. 
As wil^^ seen from the woodcut (No. 56) it is 0 stories in height, 
o<acli of which is distinctly marked on tho exterior. A stair in the 
centre communicates with each, and leads to the two upper stories, 
which are 0 ])en, and more ornamental than those below. It is 30 ft. 
wide at the base, and more than 120ft. in height; the whole being 
covered with architectural oruameiits and sculptures to such an extent 
as to lea.ve no plain parts, while at the same time this mass of decora- 
tion is so kept under, that it in no way interferes either with the out- 
line or the gcnoral effect of the pillar. 

The Mahometans, as wo shall afterwards see, adopted Ihe plan of 
erecting towers <if victory to commemorate their exploits, but the most 
direct imitation was by the Chinese, whose 0-storicd pagodas are 
- almost literal copies of these Jaina lowers, translated into their own 
jxccnliar mode of expression. 


See lilub trail Oils of Indian Archil ectiire, hy the author, plate ix. 
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Of tlie civil arcliitectiiro of tlie .lains wo know little. Tn tlic few 
kuildinpcH remaining tliero is nothing io distinguish them from those uf 
the Jlmdna, and nothijig that can at all vie eiiher in interest or heanty 
Svith the temples we have jnst hoon describing. Tlieso temples, 
thongh smaller than those of the Sonthcin Hindus, and less gmnd than 
some of the Ikiddhist remains, are still, I must think, ilie most pleasing 
and elegant ,s]iccimt‘ns, of inteiiial architecture at least, that aio now 
to he fumid in India, (\nild they be traced to their source, they 
would ])rohably afford as pleasing a chapter of architectural histoiy as 
any of the second-class styles are acquainted wnth. At present the 
stylo is less known than any of the others found in India, and its 
history can scareely ho said to have hcen even hroaclied, much less 
wi’itton hy any of those who have liitlierto given their attention to tlie 
snhjoet.^ 


' In th(' nbove account of Jama aichilec- 
tim* 1 liavG omitted nil .illnfion to tlie India 
vSnlj})a gi’oup of cavch at KJIoia. winch .no 
"enoi.vlly, and, I ludiove, coiroctly, asciibed 
to the Jams. IhaiTdoiie tins heraiise .sh na- 
tural oxam]th‘i. aic so inufh more easily iin- 
f]ei stood, that they aie always prefeiahle 
when they exist, andtheio is iiothins^ in these 
eaves leniaikalile m itself, noi anything that 


would tlnow more lif>ht on the subject than 
has been done by the exainpleh abore quoted. 
They look much inoi e like Buddhist caves 
without cells than anythins; the Jams ever 
built, so far at least as we know, and, though 
intoioshng as specimens of cave ai chitecture, 
have not the same mout as stiuctural build- 
ings IllustiatioiLS of them xviH be found m 
Banieirs Views m the East. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


T>ATE.=i. 

Kiila Secbara founds Madura about ibo 
Chiistum Era^ 

Vamsa Secliera robmlds it., ninth century , 
founds the college of RLidiirn. 

Vikiunia Cliola— nse of Cliolan supremacy, 
capital Tanjoio . , . a d 82!j 


DATES 

Vira Cliola builds temple at Ghillumbnim ; 

An Van Leva, Ins giandson, comjiletes 


temple at ChillumbiuTii ad, 1004 

Kylasat Klloia, excavated by Cliolan pi inrc.'' 

about , • . ... ... 1000 

Rise of Chaliikya pow pr . . . . 1058 

Tumiil Nailc tebiulds Madura .... 1621 


The arcliitectiiro of the Hindus may be divided into three perfectly 
distinct, though contemporary, styles. The first being the iSouthorn 
Hindu— that practised by the Tamul races of the south — and -whully 
confined to the countries lying between Cape Comorin and the 
Nerbuddha or Yindya range. 

The second, the Northexii or Arian Hindu, found only between the 
Himalaya and the northern boundary of the last-mentioned stylo, in 
the countries into which the Arian or Sanscrit-speahing races pene- 
trated, and where they settled, which are now knowm as the Bengal 
Prosidciicy. 

The third style is found only in Cashmere and the Punjab; it- 
differs considerably from the other two, though possessing more simi- 
larity to the southern style than to that -which intervenes between 
them. i 

Of the Northern Hindu style we have very few remains, and we' 
shall hereafter see reason to beliOve that the art of toinple-buildinf^ 
never was practised in the North nearly to the extent which we find 
to hav^ prevailed in the South. 

There is perhaps no country in the world where temple-building 
has received so extraordinary a development as in the south of India, 
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laldiijLi; the amoxmt and the cii’CiniiHtancow of tiio population into 
aoconnt. Ai iio period of their histoiy did the Tainnl races rise to 
anything like importance politically, nor Inivo we any reason for 
Indundiig’ tliat Uieso eouutiies were ever more populous lliaii they are 
at present. lu literature they ha^'e done nothing original, all that 
they posses, s being horiuwed dHectly from tho Sanscrit of the Arian 
races of Ihe nuxth. In science, it need scarcely he added, tliey hare 
made no advniico whatever. Y^et this country is covered with templets 
wdiich, for extent and amount of hd)onr bestowed on them, may rival 
Kaniuo and tho most extensive temples of Eg'y}>t, and surpass even the 
<*athedrals of the middle ages in complexity of design and variety of 
detail. Theii' relative meiit as woiks of art is another question, which 
must 1 fear he decided against them; hut, as specimens of patient 
(les’otional labour, they, so far as J know, stand as yet unrivalled in 
the architectural history of the world. 


Histouiual Notice. 

If a line be drawn east and w^cst from Madras to Mangalore, it will 
cut ulf a portion of India forming nearly an equilateral triangle of 400 
miles a side, within which are situated almost all the great temples 
of Southern India. 

To the north of this line the country seems novel’ to have been 
sufficiently thickly peopled, at least in ancient times, for any lich or 
powerful , states to have been established •within its boundaries. Oon- 
sequcntly, we do not find many temples there, and those that aie known 
1,0 exist bavo been so imperfectly drawn or described that they cannot 
cat present he rendered available for elucidating the history of the 
style. 

The country to tlio south of this line has from tho earliest times 
been inhabited (above tho Gbats at least) hy people of the pure Taniul 
race, who, so far as wo know, are ahoiiginal in the country. As far 
as their* traditions reach they have been divided into thi’ee kingdoms 
or states, the Pandyas, the Cholas, and the Ohoras, forming a little 
triarchy of powers, neither interfered with hy the other nations of the 
eartlu nor interfering with those beyond their limits. During the 
greater pait of their existence all their i-elatioiis of wm* and peace 
have been among themselves, and they have grown up a separate 
])Ooplo, as unlike the rest of the world as can vrell be conceived. 

Of the three, the most southern was called the Pan dy an kingdom, 
and was the earliest civilized, and seems to have attained sufficient 
importance about the time of the Christian ora to have attracted the 
special attGiition of the Greek and Poinan geographers. Plow much 
earlier it became a state, or had a regular succession of nilors, -we 
! know not,' but it seems certainly to have attained to some consistency 
"US early as five or six centuries before the Christian era, and maintained 


^ llie aecouiU. of this btate is that are found in Taylor’s Analysih of* the Maclc- 
^iveu by I rotcsf.or Wilson in roi. iiu of the eiizie MSS. and ehewhere. 

Journal K, A. S., but many scattered notices 
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itself -witliin its original buimdaries, till in tlio middle of the last"’ 
centniy it was swallowed up in our all-devouring aggression. 

During this lung period tire Tandy ans had several epochs of groat 
brilliancy and power, followed by long intervening periods of depress: 
sion and obscurity. The first and fifth or sixth centuries seem to have^ 
been those when they especially distinguished themselves. If build- 
ings of these epochs still exist in the country, of which I see no 
improbability, they are utterly unknown as yet, as well as all those 
of the intervening periods down to the reign of Trimul Nailr, a.d. 1624. 
This |)ihice adorned the capital city of Madura with many splendid 
buildings, some of which have been drawn by Daniell and others. 
What more ancient remains there may he will not he known till the 
place has been carefully and scientifically explored. 

The Chola kingdom extends fi-oin the valley of the Cauvery and 
Coleroon rivers, which seems always to have been their principal seat, 
nearly to Madras, all along the eastern coast, called after them Gholo- 
mandalam or Coroniandol The date of the origin of their kingdom is 
not known, but their ])olitical lelations with Cashmere can be traced 
as early as the fifth century, and probably earlier. Their epoch of 
greatest glory, however, was between the tenth and twelfth centuries, 
when they seem to have conquered not only their neighbours ihe 
Tandyas and Oheras, but even to have surpassed the bounds of the ^ 
triarchy, and earned their arms into Ceylon, and even as far north as 
Ellora, where the great Kylas cave was excavated, cither by them or . 
under their influence. After this ]ieriod they had no great revival i 
like the Tandyas under Trimul Naik, but sank step by stop under the 
Mahometans, Maharattas, and English, to their present state of utter 
degradation. 

The Oheras occupied the country above the GhMs between Mysore 
and Madura, and to the west of the Chola country. They seem never 
to have been so important as either of their neighbours, and certainly 
never were such temple-builders, their country being singularly hare 
of important moimineuts of this class. They wore conquered by the 
Chulas in the tenth century, and never afterwards regained their former 
power or position — having only shortly recovered their independence 
to sink again under the rising power of the rajahs of Mysore and 
Vijanuggur.^ 

Although, politically, these three states always remained distinct, 
and generally antagonistic, the people belonged to tbe same race. 
Their architecture is different from any other, but united in itself, and 
has gone through a process of gradual change from the earliest times 
at which we become acquainted with it, until we lose sight of it 
altogether in the last century. This change is invariably for the 
worse, the earlier specimens being in all instances the most jierfect, 
and the degree of degradation forming an exact chronometric scale, 
by which we may measure the age of the buildings. Ascending'" - 


1 For ao accoaut of the Cheia hmgdom see a paper hy Mi. Dowhou m voL viu. of 
the Journal 14 A, S. 
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upwards, wu lose tlic thread of oui arcliiteotural history just •when 
we euino to some tiling so elegant and pure as almost to admit a 
comparison vvilli some of the better spcoinicns of classic art in more 
western lands. 

The Southern part of India was the scene of piotracted disjDiitcs 
between the Duddliist leligion and that of the Hindus ^ from tlie fifth 
to the seventh century. Those contests einled in the persecution and 
expulsion of the former, though their successors the J ains still flourished 
at Oonjcveram, funneiiy one of the principal seats of the Buddhists » 
and in the Mysore. So completely was Buddhism extirpated, that no 
uiuniimont of that religion exists, so far as I know, to the south of the 
tope of Amravati descii])ed abovo.^ 

The Hindu religion, which thus became supreme, is commcniJy 
known by the name of Bialiiiianical, from the Brahmins or priests 
belonging to its two groat sects. These two sects consist of the. woi- 
shippers of 8iva and of Visbiiu, and are quite distinct fiom uiicj 
anothei, and almost antagonistic. Boih are now overloaded with a 
mass of the most monstrous and degrading superstition. The origin 
of the Sivite and Vishnavo sects is uidmown to us. IVe cjan con- 
fidently assert that neither of them was derived from the Indo- 
fiewmanie or 8anscrit-si)eaking I'accs, whose simple monotiieism was 
a pure fire-worship, similar to that of the Persians, and conso(]uently 
as far removed from the absurdities of tlie Hindus as can well bo 
conceived. 

There are seveial very remarkable coincidences between the tenets 
of the Yishnaves and the leccnt discoveries in Assyria. Garuda, the 
eagle-headed Y ahana, and companion of Yishnu, seems identical with 
the figure now so familiar to us in Assyrian sculpture, probably repiu- 
senting Orinazd, The fish-god of the ^Issyriaus, Dagon, prefigures the 
fish Avatar, or incarnation of Yishnu. The man-lion is not more 
familiar to us in Assyria than in India, and tradition generally points 
to the West for the other figures scarcely so easily recognised — more 
especially Bali, whose name alone is an index to his origin ; and Maha 
Assura, who, by a singular inversion, is a man with a bulPs head,^ 
in>stcad of a bull with a man’s head, as he is always figured in his 
native land. It is worthy of notice, however, that the ninth Avatar of 
Yishnu is always Buddha himself, and that in the fourteenth century 
there appears to have been no appreciable difieronce between the Jains 
and the Yishnaves p which, with many other facts which it is needless 
to refer to here, point 1 think indubitably to a common origin for these 
three forms of faith — Buddhism being, so far as we know, the oldest 
derivative fiom that common source ; Jainaism, a loss pure modifica- 
tion; and Yishnaism, one suited to the capacities of tho present 
inhabitants of India. ^ 


1 JMciiiy pasisage^ in the Mackenzie MSvS., Trans. U, A. S., for the bouiptiue at Maha 
tlepositud at the Kast India House, refer to Bahpuiani. 

these disputeh. * Asiatic Researches, yoI. p. 27U, and 

® See p. Id and woodcut No, 9. voR ,\Yii. p, 285. 

See Dr. Babingtoii, plate A, voL ii., 
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The fc)ivito Buperstitioii cannot but bo I’egardcd as an incligenuiis " 
form of Avorsbip belonging to some of the aboriginal tribes of India, 
modified no donbt to an immonso extent ])y contact with the foreign^ 
forms of faith jnst alluded to , the whole being now so complete^-'- ^ 
jumbled together as to appear parts of one great system, instead of 
merely being amalgamations of a vast number of hetoiogeneoiis 
elements, which have been iluatiiig about in the unfatlujinablo sea of 
misguided imaginings of the Hindus during the long daik ages of their 
intellectual and political degradation. 

Tliere does not seem to be any essential difference eitlier in th(‘ 
plans or forms of the Sivite or Yishiiave temples in the south of India, 
it is only by observing the images or emblems Avorsliipped, or b}' 
I'eading the stories represented in the numerous sculptures Avith which 
a temple is adorned, that we hnd out the god to whom it is dedicated. 
Whoever ho may bo, the temples consist almost iiivaiiably of the four 
folloAviiig parts, arranged in vaiiuus maimers, as aftei-wards to bo 
explained, hut diifering in themsehms only accoiding to the age in 
which they Avero executed ^ 

1. The prineijial part, the actual temple itself, is called the Vvniajia. 

It is ahvays square in plan, and surmounted by a pyramidal roof of one 
or more stories; it contains the cell in Avhich the image of the god or 
his emblem is placed. 

2. The x^oi’ches or Mantapas^ which always cover and precede the 
door leading to the cell. 

3. Gate jiyi’Q'niids, Gopuras, leading into the (piadi angular oncio” 
sures which always surround the 1 \mana^. 

4. Pillared halls or Choultries^ used for various jiuiposes, and Avhich 
are the invariablo accompaniments of those temples. 

Besides these, a temjile ahvaj^s contains tanks or wells foi* Avater — 
to he used either foi sacred xmrp)osos or the convenience of the priests 
— dwellings for all the various grades of the priesthood attached to it, 
and numerous other buildings designed for state or convenience. 

VlMANAS. 

The Vmima, though frequently not the largest, as alAAmys the must 
luqaoHant part of a Hindu temple, being in fact the sanctuary or temple 
itself. As befoi-e stated, it is always square in plan. In smaller 
temples the peiqaondicular part is geiaerally equal in height to its 
breadth, or, in olher words, it forms a cube. In the laager temples its 
height is veiy much less than its breadth ; but, neveidheless, I believe 
that the cell which it contains (the garhlia grilia^ or Avomb of the house) 
is always a cube, or intended to be so ; but it is so difficult to gain 
access to it, that I am by no means certain this is alAAmys the ease. 

The perpendicular part is always of stone, generally of granite;'’^ 
decorated with xiilasters, niches, and other ornaments common to this 
style. The pyramidal roof is generally of briclavork covered Avith 
stucco. This in the smallest tomides is only one story high, hut in 
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larger ones, nuoLi tin that al Tanjor(3 (woudeut Xo. 60 ), it risch tliTOUgli 
Id Hiories to a lieiglit of uoailj 200 ft. 

Tlio amiexed woodcut ('X'o 57) reprcHeiits one 3 stories in height 



Poiuraal l'*agodtt, Madura Ko scale 

Fuim a MS drawing m tlie pubsessiou of Gcneial Lloiitoitli, ]\Iadras Engmeeis. 


at Madura, belonging probably to the age of Trimul Naik, and shows 
all the more intei'csting peculiarities of the more modern style. There 
is a completo resemblance between this building and one of the very 
curious rock-eut tcnii)les described above at Mahavellij)orod Ev^ery 
part of the one is ropiesentod in the other, with such differences 0UI3" 
as the difforence (d age (about 300 years) would lead us to expect. 
Thus Iho little cells, which aie the principal ornaments of the Maha- 
\?*ellipore temple, have liero become niches. It is evident that both are 
derived from some common source, the later example receding farther 
from the origmal. 

Both, it will be seen, are covered with a small domelike termina- 
tion, which is common to all teniplos in the soutli, without exception. 


See p. 155, woudejut; 42. 
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so far as I Imow ; still in no instance can it Bo traced to a dome of 
oonstrnotion. That it is boi rowed from the Buddhist tope will be 
tolerably evident by referring to woodcut No. 41, where a simihir ter- 
mination covers a Nepalese kosthakar ; but in that instance it im- ^ 
doubtedl}^ is meant to represent the sacred emhleni (jf the Buddhists. 
In the older example at Maliaveilipoio it looks more like the nmhrella 
that crowns the Buddhist relic-sliime (see woodcut No. 14) than the 
inlio-shrine itself; hut in either case its origin can hardly be oun- 
siclered as doubtful. 



SB. Temple at Taiy ore, 

Fioiii the ‘British Museum— Eg3iitiaTi Antiquities/ vol i. p. IBb*. 


By far the most splendid temple in India is the great, pagoda at^ 
Tanjore ; its base measures 82 ft. each way, it is two stories in height 
and its ^pyramidal roof rises through 14 stories to a height of 
180 ta* 200 ft. Its age has not yet been saiisfaetorilj ascertained, 

^ though its base is covered with Inscriptions tliat would reveal its 



Ohai'. J. I'DKCHKS x\NL) GATE rYllAMIES. !' 1- 

if ail}” oii(3 •would take tlie trouMo to road tlieiu. As far as 
can 1)0 ascertained, it h( dongs to tlie great ago of tlio (Jliola dynasty, 
])rol)al)ly tlie tcaitli or eleventli century , but if so, its upper part must 
have undeigone a very tliorougli repair at some later date, possibly 
on its a])propnation to Sivaism ; for, as its gateways are decidedly 
Vislinave, the temple was probably so also when first built, but like 
many others in India given over to the more popular faith at some 
subsequent period. At all events it is the finest temple in the south, 
being almost the onl}^ one in which the uniami or temxile is the 2)rin- 
tnpal object, round which the subordinate ones arc grouped in such a 
manner as b) make a great and consistent whole. Generally speaking, 
they have been aggregated together as if by accident, and the principal 
object is >so overpowered l)y the secondary ones as utterly to destroy 
all appeiirance of design. 

ill most instances the light is admitted to the cell only by its duoi- 
way ; but as if this were not sufficient to ensnie the obscurity which 
they covet so much, as enhancing the mystery of the saiictuaiy, it is 
generally covered by an ante-tem})le, or p>ronaos — here called Antemla 
—generally about lialf as deep as it is biuad, its breadth being the 
same as that of the cell. 

lbiioiir:s, on M\n papas. 

Beyond this is a porch, or Nantapa^ which is usually a scj[iitire 
building, in plan nearly identical with the temple itself, and ha\ing 
a door on each of its four sides, one leading to the cell of the tem])le, 
the other three admitting light and access to its interior. Its roof is 
generally pyramidal, but very much lower than that of the temple 
itself, blit often it is flat, and devoid eff any crowning ornament. 

To this another porch sometimes succeeds ; and wlien this is the ' 
case, the inner one is distinguished as the Ardha Mantapa, the outer 
as the Maha Mantapa. When joined together the outer is generally 
ojien in front and closed only on the sides, so that it does not materially 
ubstmet the passage of light to the iiiloiior. Sometimes it is detached, 
and then takes any form that fancy may dictate. 

The roof of these porches, when large, is supported with pillars ; 
but the Hindu architects never willingly resoii to this expedient, 
generally reducing the bearing as far as possible by bracketing and 
projecting cornices, and then aiding tlie long stones that form the 
ceiling b}^ beams of wood, or even of iron, laid under them, so as to 
gain the I’ocpiisite strength by any contrivance rather than by pillars. 
Many of the finest temiilos of India owe their inin to this strange 
peculiarity in a people who in other instances were lavish of columnar 
arrangements to an extent unknown in any other paii of the world. 

Gate TynAMiDs, on Gopuras. 

The coil and its porch together form the temjilo, pTojieiiy so enllod , 
but in all instances they v^ere enclosed — or at least it was* intended 
thc^y should be so — in a rectangular court. The walls of this coiui 
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are Iiigli, and plain extenially, Exit intenially oriiamented by colon- 
nades and cloisters, or buildings of varions soils adapted to tlie sei’vice 
of tlie temple. Tliis gave rise to tlie Gate Pyramids, wliiob form tLe 
entinnces to these courts. 

Wben only one -wall snrroniided tlie temple, only one gateway was 
used, directly facing the poroli. Wlierc a second enclosure suiTonnded 
the first, tbe outer wall bad nsiiaily two gateways, one in front of that 
(jf tlie inner wall, the other exactly opposite ])eliind the temple; with 
H enclosures, 4 gopuras w?re required for the outer enclosure, one in 
the centre of each face. So that a temple, such as that at Soringham, 
with 7 enclosures, ought to have 23 gopuras ; the number however is 
seldom complete, Sermghain having, I believe, only 17, and no other 
that 1 am acquainted witli so man}". 

Another curious practice is, that the gateway is made to bear some 
pro]}orxiun to the length of the wail in which it is placed. Thus at 
Herlngham, the inner enclosure being 300 or 300 ft. square, the gate 
pyramid is only 40 or 50 ft. broad, and the passage through it 10 or 
j 2 ft. \vide, and 18 or 20 ft. high ; while the outer ones, standing in 
walls 2476 and 2880 ft. in extent, arc 130 ft. wide by LOO ft. deep, the 
opening 21 ft. 0 in. wide by twice that in height. The jambs are 
formed of single blocks of granite at least 40 ft. in length, and the 
whole is roofed by slabs of granite not less than 23 or 24 ft. long. 
These gateways, though not older than the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, are among the most stupendous buildings of the south of India. 
This arrangement gives inse to a singular piece of architectural bathos. 
The original small cell in this, as in many other instances, has beeoine 
sacred from some mystical cause or other ; and instead of either re- 
building it on a larger scale, or building over it, as the Buddliists 
would have done, the PTindu architect has nxercly regilt and re-orna- 
mented it. Next another and another enclosure with its gate-towei’s 
has been added, so that there is no central object of attraction. 
Viewed externally, the tompJo is a congeries of gate pyramids without 
object, and on entering you pass from the most magnificent structures 
to those which are less and loss so, till at last you arrive at the meanest 
thing of all, the sanctum sanctorum of the whole temple. To a Hindu 
its sanctity may hide all its defects ; but the architect has certainly 
failed to work up to the greatness of his subject. Tanjoro is one of 
the few temples in the south which escape this fault, so destructive of 
architootural grandeur. 

The form of the Gopuras is easily understood, as it is identical 
with that of the Vimanas, except that, instead of being always square, 
they are always larger in one direction than the other, and their 
longer side is pierced wuth an opening occupying from one-fouith to 
one-seventh of the whole width. This oblong shaj^e also necessitates 
tho abandonment of the circular croivning ornament, which is length- 
ened out to correspond with the general section of the building. 

This, like the form of tho tcmjdes, is explicable by a reference to 
Budilhisfr buildings. The large long luiilding, Tor iiiNianco, in wood- 
cut No. 42, which alniOBt xmdoubtedly represents tho exterior of a 
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Buddhist Chaitya hall, if piorced with an opening in the side instead of 
a,t the end, would form a Gopura ; and the ITindus, when building in a 
Buddhist counti’j, still adhere to this form more closely than iu their 
own territories, as may be seen by the woodcut No. 59, representing 
the gateway of a temple in Ceylon, still retaining the simple fonn 
almost lost in the complication to which their gateways have been 
stibjected in modern times. 

One of the tallest gate pyramids I know of is that belonging to the 
principal temple at Combaconnm (woodcut No. 60), which became the 
capital of the Chola after the temporary abandonment of Tanjore. It 
rises to 1 2 stones, including the basement, which is of granite and 
plain, while the whole of the pyramid is of brick stuccoed, and covered 
with sculpture and architectural ornaments to an extent undreamt 
of by European imagination. Its want of proportion, and the endless 
repetition of small parts, prevent its being so pleasing an architectural 
object as the smaller gate pyramids generally are, though it is 
certainly imposing from its mass. 

PiLLABED Halls. 

By far the most extraordinary buildings connected with these fanes 
ai'e the pillared colonnades or clioaltrm which occupy the spaces 
between the various enclosures of the temples. They are of all shapes 
and sizes, from the little pavilion supported on 4 pillars up to the 
magnificent hall numbering a thousand. 

Their uses too are most various * in ancient times they served as 
porches to temples ; sometimes as halls of ceremony, where the 
dancing-girls attached to the temples dance and sing ; sometimes they 
are cloisters surrounding the whole area of the temple, at others 
swinging porches, where the gods enjoy at stated seasons that intel- 
lectual amusement. But by far their most impoifant application is 
when used as nuptial halls, ‘ in which the mystic union of the male 
and female divinities is celebrated once a ^^'car. Those dedicated to 
these festivals sometimes attain an extent of 1000 columns, and are 
called in consocpience halls of 1000 columns, though they do not in all 
instances make up this complement. 

At Thine velly the great pillarod hall has 100 columns in its 
length, by 10 in width, so that it would have exactly that number 
ivore not 24 omitlod to make way for a small temple. At Chillum- 
brum the hall is 24 pillars wide by 41 in length, which, adding the 16 
of the x>orch, would make up the number ; but some are omitted in the 
centre to admit of space for ceremonies, so that the actual number is 
only 930. At Tinivalur^ the great hall is 16 pillars wide hy 43 in 
depth, or 688 ; one-half of them, however, support no roof, so that it 
is probably unfinished. At Beringhain the hall is of about the same 
extent : and several other temples have halls, the number of whose ^ 


^ In this case they are called choM, the ^ Kam Haz, Essay on Hindu Architecture, 
same word, I believe, radically, as choultry, plate xlTiij. 
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varios from <100 to 1000, in almost OTerj instance composed of 
a liaid close-grained grande, covered witli seulxdure from tlio base to 
the ca])ital, <md in must instances no two pillars are exactly alike. 
Hiere is tlins an endless and bewildering' variety in the detail, though 
llie general dimensions and effoct are the same. 

idle construction of these choultries will be best understood from 
the annexed section of one used as a porch to a small temple at Chil- 
Inmliriim ; as will be seen, it is a fi%’e-aisled porcli, supported by six 
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square columns, about 1 8 in. each way and 20 ft, in height. The 
outer aisles are only 0 ft. in width, the inner 8 ft., and they are roofed 
simply by flat stones laid side by side. The whole energy of the 
architect, h<)wever. has been resei'vod for the central aisle, which has a 
clear width of 21 ft. 6 in. : a sjiaGG so wide that it would ho difficult to 
span it without using' stones so heavy as to crush the substructure. 
To avoid this a bracketing shaft of singular elegance is attached to the 
front of the s(pmro pillar, and a system of bracketing carried up till 
the space to bo spanned by flat stones is about equal to that of the side 
aisles, or in other words the space hetv'oon the pillars is divided into 
three equal portions of about 8 ft. each, the side portion borne on the 
brackets, and the central space only remaining to be roofed. Lest, 
however, there should he a tendency to lateral weakness in so exten- 
sive a hraekofc, about half-way up it a stay ^ is introduced, in the form 
of a slight stone beam extending from one to the other, which cer- 
tainly adds extremely to the elegance, and also probably to the 
strength of the structure. 

The general effect of the arrangements of this porch will be seen from 
the woodcut No. 62, though it cannot do justice to its singular elegance 
^aud grace. This is the oldest example I have seen of the arrange- 
ment, dating probably from the tenth century, and therefore the most 
elegant. The more modern examples, though richer, have lost much 


^ Shown more in tho woodcut No. 62. 
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62 View oi i*oicli at OliilLuiiibium. i^roru Diawiugs by tlie Author. 


of tlio beauty, and nearly all tlio conHtrnctive propriety and grace, 
wliicli we find in tliiH. One of the most remarkable of these is the 
ball Imilt by Trimnl Naik at Madura, and tolerably well known to llio 
English public from Baniell’s illustration of it. It was commenced in 
1623, is said to have cost nearly a million sterling, and occupied 
twenty-two years in its erection^ As will bo seen by the annexed 
plan (woodcut No. 63), the building is 333 ft long by 81 ft. 10 in. 
wide, and is supported by 128 pillars or piers, all of which differ, and 
all are covered with tlio most elaborate and minute architectural orna- 
ments — ^many having figures attached to the fronts of them, as well m 
groups on their sides. In tliis instance the bracketing shaft has 


^ .T, E. A. S., Yol. iu. p. 232 . 
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into llic pillar; llie whole ])oeoiueH a pier fioiu 5ft. to 6ft. in 
width, with wearendy a reinini.scence of the ori^dnal a-ruin^'enieiit fruni 
wliieh ii< Hprang*. The aitcoinpanying elevation ut one of thewo (w(K)d- 
'OTit No. M) will sIlow the Form whieh the plerw tuoh ahonithis time, 
and whieh ih (aminuni to tlnmi all, aft(ir thm date, tliongh not found 
hefona Tile ohject in Iniilding this juagniticeiit choultry was to pro- 
vide a suilahle abodt^ for the gud, who eunsented to leave liis temple 
.For ten da\s every year, and visit the king, on condition of his pro- 
viding a suilahle Imilding for his j’eeejdion. 



I'iau uf i’rmiul Naik’b Ohuiiltiy 


01. PilUi m Tiiuiul Kaik’b ClKtuluy. 


Fiom duuviugb in the pub-sefaMou of tlie Euyal Asutic Society, 


Between these two arrangoiLieiits — tlio more modern, where the 
- s(piare pillars merge into fiat piers, and the older one, in whieh 
Cthe sfpiare slmpo is never lost sight of — come the pillared halls of the 
celehrated temple of Bamisseram on an island between Ceylon and tbe 
mainland. Tlieso aic 5~aisled choultries, and encircle the iomple 
twice, and with their variotts junctions extend to near 40(30 ft in 
length, with every variety of liglii and shade and complexity of form 

rr 
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and ottec-t, luakiiig up one of tlie most vast and elaborate ol all the - 
temples in the south of India. ^ 

Whore the subordination of parts is preserved, the general cltcct ofj^ 
tho>se choultries is pleasing, and, from their Yasincss, sometimes 
almost reaches to sublimity. But in the more uiodorn times this 
quality is neglected, and, as at Tiiinevelly and Chilhnnbrmn, both of 
whicli were erected during the last century, the choultries are mere 
collections each of 1000 columns, placed at eipial distances, generally 
no more than Oft. apart, without any vaiioty or harnnmy of aiiange- 
ment wluitever. Such a foicst of pillais, caived and elaboiatcal as 
those are, camiot fail to piodncc some clhict, hnt it would bo difficult 
to coiicoiYe liny design on ivhich so imich labour could be bestowed 
productive of so little of eitlier beauty or grandeur. 

In other instances, as at Seringliam, (Junjeveiam, and clsowheie, a 
middle couise is followed between these two extremes, the groat hall 
being traversed by one wide aisle in the centre for the whole of its 
greater length, and inteisected hy ti*aiisc*pts of like dimension running 
acioss at light angles. Iliere still remain seven side-aisles on each 
side, in which all the ].)illars are e<j[iLally spaced out. In these, look- 
ing outwards from the centre aisle, the arrangoiiicut is nut without a 
certain magnificence of effect, but it neither has the sublimity of the 
long-d]‘awn vistas of Eamisseram, nor the spacious exuberance of Tri- 
mu 1 Naik’s choultry at Madura. 

The mode in which those various parts are generally grouped ^ 
together will be understood by the two following illustrations, one a 
plan of the temple at Tinnevelly, the oilier an isometric view of that 
at Tiruvalm*, both comp amt ively modem examples, but sufficiently 
characteristic to explain all that has been said above of the style. 

The temple at Tiruvalur measures externally 1)45 ft. hy 701 ft., and 
has 5 gate ])yramicls in its outer enclosure, 2 in the second, and 
0310 in the inner. The saiiotnaiy is double, and sursounded by a 
cduislnr. The next enclosure is crowded by temples and buildings of 
every shape and size, placed without the least reference to sym- 
niotrical urrangenieiit. In the outer court arc seveml larger temples, 
some placed at diffeieiii angles from tlio rest, and towards the princi- 
pal entrance is the great choultry, intended ajiparently to have had 
1000 columns, but ovudonfly unhiiLshod, oiio-balf of those already 
erected having no roof to support. As before mentioned, the number 
now standing is 088, These arc all equally spaced, except that there 
is a broad aisle down the centre, and a narrower Iransvei'se avenue in 
the direction of the entrance. Hence it will easily ho understood how 
inferior, as an architectural design, this is to such an anangenient as 
that of the 420 euluinns of the temple at Sadree,^ oi* indeed of any 
Jaiua building, however small. Their uniformly flat roofs prevent 
even the older choultries from leaching the heaiily of these domical ^ 


^ A pUy 0 ^ ihi> k ghvn lu tlio nnjjura, mui m tiu* Indui llauhc are MS, 

.launuil of the ( leoivrapiiicnl Society of Bom- viVvvb of'its interior, 
hay, uil. \ii. Salt published a view of its - See p. 70, woodculs and 55. 
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wlnlo ihc; uKidcrii ones are certainly immeasurably iu~ 





llioiigli licit lier among tlie largest nor tlie most splendid temples 
of Sontlieiii India, that at Tinnevelty will serve to give a good 
genei’al idea of tlie arrangement of these edifices, and 3ias the advan- 
tage of having been built on one plan, and at one time, without snbse- 
<pxent alteration or odiange. It is also a double temple, the great 
square being divided into two e{j[tial halves, one of which is dedicated 
to the god Siva, the other to his consort Taivati. The next wood- 
cut, Xo. ()(), represents one of the halves, which, though differing in 
arrangement fiom the other, is still so like it as to render the descrip- 
tion of the other superfluous. 

The general dimensions of the whole onclosiu’e ai'e 580 ft. by 
75()ft., the larger dimension being divided into two equal portions of 
d78 ft. each. There are three gateways to each half, and one in the 
wall that divides the two ; the principal gateway faces the entrance to 
the temple, and the lateral ones are opposite each other. An outer 
portico xu'ccedes the great gateway, leading internally to a very 
splendid porch, which, before reaching the gateway of the i nn er 
enelosiire, branches on the right to the intermediate gateway, and on 
the left to the gicat hall of 1000 columns — 10 pillars in width by 100 
in length. 

The inner euclovSure is not conceniric with the outer, and,,![is usual, 
has only one gateway. The tompio itself consists of a cubical cell, 
surmounted hy a vimaria f>r spire, preceded hr two porches, and is stir- 
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roiindc'Hl by triple, colonnades. In otlier parts of tlie enclosure are 
smaller temples, tanks of water, gardens, colonnades, etc,, but neitlier 
so nninorons nor so varions as are gonei’ally found in Indian temples 
of tlio class. 

T^liese temples have often been compared with those of Egypt, 
]')pi,rticnlarly that of (Jarnac. Undonhtedly there arp anany very striking 
points of rcseml dance. The gopiira hoth in form and pnrposc is hy no 
means unlike llie groat propyhii of Eg}"jj ti an temples : mantapa 

analogons to llie hall . and the inner enclosures, small cells, 
and insignificant central olijeots correspond very closely. Wo know 
also' that there was coirsiderahle commercial intercourse between the 
two iconntries at a very ancient time. But on tlio other hand the two 
styles diif(‘r so widely in details and in pnr]ioso that we cannot posi- 
thcly assert 1he actual connection between them, Avhicb at fii'st sight 
seem^^,un(|uestioiicih]c. 

A nir more sirikijig similaiity exists Ixdween such a temjde as this 
aud that at Jerusalem ; and if dosepkiis’s dovsciiption of that temple us 
rchuili by Herod lie roiul with such a plan as this of T^’innovelly before 
us, it is diflicult to Cvscape the conviction that the coincidences are not 
wliolly accidental. That tf3iu])lo must, of couise, bo squared as these 
usually are, and the diniensit^ns then become nearly the same. The 
groat choultry is then the Stoa Basilica, the outer coniJ that of the 
Gentiles. Ko sepaiation of the sexes lioing known in the Eastern 
temples, the women’s court Is omitted; but the inner enclosure, tbo 
form of tlie temple, its gateway, its pillars, and other peculiaidties 
are so like in botli that we can scarcely doubt their being derived from 
some common origin. Wo probably have no means of tracing what 
that common origin may have been. 


Kylas at Ellora, 

( )n(‘, of the most interesting nionnmcnts of Hindu architecture is 
llio rock-ent temple at Ellora, gonorully known as the K 3 da,s. Fi’oni 
its beauty it always excited the astonishment of travellers, and in 
rjuiisefpienco is bottei’ known than almost any other sti'ucture in that, 
country, from the nninorons views and sketches that have been pub- 
lished of it, Unlike the Buddhist excavations we have hitherto been 
describing, iims nut a mere* interior chamber cut in the rock, but is 
a model of a complete temple, such as might liave been erected on the 
plain, in other words, the rock has lieen out awa^s ext email}" as 
well as internally. The older caves are of a nuicli more natural and 
rational design than this temple, because, in cutting away the rook 
around it to provide an exterior, the whole has nocessmily lieen placed 
in a pit. In the cognate temples at Mahavollipore (illustrated woodcut 
No. 42) this dilemma has been escaped by their carvers having found 
the boulders of granite out of which they are hewn lying free on 

shore; but at Ellora, no insulated rock being available, a pit was 
dxig in the sloping side of a hill, about ICO ft. deep at its inmost side, 
and half that height at the entrance or gopnra, the floor of the pit being 
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150 ft. wide and 270 ft. in leiigtli. 
court .stands the temple, a.s shomr 


Ejoupuuaaupiaa pti at*.^ 




Tr 



a vmianar, 

and tiO 


inOfni 



Kylaa afc Ellora. Coirecteil from a plan in Daniell’s 
Views in Hmdofitaij. 


In the centre of tins rectai 
in the annexed plan (woodoin^ 
drawn to the nwual 
consisting of 
tween 80 ft. 

height, preceded by a laig 
square porch, supported ]^y 
1 d coliniins (owing pi'obahly 
to the immense weigh!, to he 
home) ; Ijcfoi’e this standf?^ 
detacdied porch, reached I 
hridge ; and in fi ont ofj 
stands the gatow'ay, which 
in like iinuiner coniiectod j 
the last ]jorc]i Iiy a 1/ f 
the whole hidng cu1 out' [ 
native rock, ilesides,^ j 
there arc two pillars or y I 
has* also left standing oit [ 
side of the detaclied/ jici 
and two elephants about th. 
size of life. All round the 
court there is a peristylar 
cloister with colls, and some 
halls not shown indhe }')lan, 
which give to the whole a 
complexity, and at the same 
time a completeness, whicli 
never fail to strike the be- 
holder with astonishment and 


awe. 


As will he seen by the annexed view, its general form is exircinely 
similar to that of the })rineipal temple at Mahavollipore (woodcut 12), 
and also to that at Tanjore (woodcut 58) ; and although it is not easy 
to make this apparent on the small scale of the woodcuts, I can assert, 
from personal inspection of the three examples, that they are identical 
as far as style is concerned. Some allowance, of course, must be made 
for the difference of age, the Kylas belonging to the ninth or tenth, 
the Mahavollipore Baths to either the twelfth ot thirteenth centuries, 
and the Tanjore temple, though probably inteimediate Ijetween the 
two, having, as before stated, been altered at some subsequent period 
to its present form. That they belong to the same race and the same 
religion seems undoubted ; and they are, as will presently be shown, 
so unlike anything further north, that there can be little doubt that it 
is to an overflowing of the Tamul races that we owe the Kylas, and . 
probably also the introduction of the Sivite religion into the countries 
occupied by the Arian races. 

As the oldest of the three buildings, the Kylas i)resents an inter- 
esdng peculiarity which wo might expect, hut do nut find elsewhere, 




t)S. Kylafe, ICUcua. Kiom a skotdi hy tlu* Aiitlua. 

whicli is, I hut iJie colls sTirrouiicling the vimuiica are detached, five of 
thorn opening in a little court-yard in which the viinana stands, each 
with a separate entrance of its own, and destined for its own jX’Jcnliar 
image or object of worsliip. The fourth side of this court is oconpied 
by the porch. At Mahayelli]iore the cells may be called semi-del ached, 
eacli being distinct, though in realit}^ they are only false cells. In the 
rerninal 2 )&,goda (woodcut 57) they have grovni to bo actually parts of 
the viniana, and so they are always treated at the 2 ')i*esent day. It is 
interesting to trace the process from the detached cell of the Buddhists 
as found in Java to tlicir present descendants, wliicli, witliont tlie 
intermediate steps, we could scaicoly recognise. 

Considerable misconception exists on the subject of cutting temples 
in the I’oek. Almost every one who sees these temples is struck with 
the a 2 >parently prodigious amounl. of labour bestowed on their exca- 
vation, and there is no doubt that their monolithic character is the 
principal source of the awe and wonder with which they have been 
[ regarded, and that, had the Kylas been an edilice of masonry situated 
__un the plain, it would scarcely have attracted the attention of European 
travellers at all. In realitj’, hov'cver, it is considerably easier and 
less expensive to excavate a temple than to build one. Take, for 
. instance, the Kylas, the most wonderful of all this class. To*excavaie 
the area on which it stands would require, the removal of about 100,000 
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cubic yorrLs of rock, but, as tbc base of tlio temple is solid and tlie 
snporstrnctnro massive, it occupies in round mimbers about one lialf 
of tlie excavated area, ho that the question is simply this — wLetber it 
is easier to cliip away 50,000 yards of lock, and slioot it to spoil (to-x 
borrow a railway term) dovTi a liilbside, or to (piarry 50,000 cubic 
yards of stone, icniovc it, probably, a mile at least to tbe ]dace wliore 
tlie toni])le is to be luiilt, and then to raise and set it. The excavating' 
pinccss would probably cost about oue-tentli of the other. Tlie 
sculpture and ornament would bo the stiino in both instances, more 
especially in India, where buildings are always sot up in block, and 
tlie carving executed in situ, N evei thcless tbe impression ])roduGed 
on all spectatfus by lliese monolithic masses, their unalterable chaiacici , 
and appearance of oLcrnal durabibt^s point to the process as one merit- 
ing more attention than it has liitheito received in imKhun times; and 
if any rock weie found as uiiilbrin and as easily worked as the Indian 
amygdaloidal traps, wo mip:ht luind down to posteiity some morci 
durable monument than many wo are now croeting at far greater cost. 

Before leaving llie subject of suutheiii temples, I must allude to 
another at Tanjoi'e, wiiich, at a distance, almost rivals in dimcnsion>s 
and outline the great pagoda (woodcut 58), of wiiicli it is evidently a 
copy. Ou a nearer inspection, however, it is found to be made np 
wholly of Italian details of the very worst class. The external cells 
are ornamented with Corinthian and Ionic pilasters, as badly designed 
as they are executed, alternating with, ranges of balusters of the ' 
dumpiest and clumsiest forms. The whole is painted with a vulgarity 
which it is difficult to understand in a people who have shown such 
taste in earlier times, and so exquisite an eye for colour and detail. 
Such, however, are the effects of the iniserahle state of depondeneo t<j 
which they have been reduced, and such the results of an attempt to 
copy >servilo]y a style utterly unsnitod to thoir wants, and which they 
can neither understand nor apprecaato. It is amusing to see another 
people trying this copying system. We see with half a glance how 
ludicrous the failure is with them ; but while we so easily detect their 
sj>ock 5 we utterly forget the beam that, closes our own eyes. 

Neve ithel ess, befoic the Hindus fell so low as this, tlioir art went 
through auoHier stage, not un])roductive of beauty and elcgancte, and 
which might eventually have been elaborated into a stjie even sur- 
passing their own moiu ancient, forms. This new style i>s found in 
the buildings creeled under the inducnco of the Mahomet, ans, and 
adopts, to a ooitain extent, some of the more prominent forms of their 
architecture. 

When the Mahometans first conquered India they imitated in their 
earlier mosques not only the details, but even the forms, of the Hindu 
architects, and their style in that oouniry always boro strongly the 
im]>ress of Ihe land in which it was elaborated, still retaining its arcliecl^ 
form, and a more daring construction than the Hindus had evcjr 
attempted. In process of time a complete reaction took place, and in 
their secular buildings at least, though scarcely over in their temples, 
the IlinduH began to n<lo}>i the arcades and vaults (d‘ their antag{misis, 
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using tliein, liuwev(n% in tlieir own ])cciiliar fa^liion, and making what 
may ho called an amalgamation of two st^dcs, rather tlian a more copy 
of the otlior. Even if they had copied from the Mahometans, it wunld 
have been a very different thing from borrowing from another age or 
another clime that which had become antiquated, oi' was unsuitable. 
It was merely tlio adoption by one part of the inhabitants of a country 
“ of those forms which another and more enorgotic portion of its inha- 
Ihtants had found best suited for their purposes. 

In the south of India one of the most pleasing siicciinens of this 
stylo IS a portion of the palace of I'tadiira, coinmeiicod by Trimul Nailc, 
and completed liy his successors, now utteidy fallen to ruin and decay, 
dim part most illustrative of the new stylo is the great Hall of An* 
dionce, shovm in tbo annexed woodcut; but other parts and other 
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halls show the same characteristics willi more or less distinctness. It 
is not known by whom this hall was erected ; at first sight it might be 
supposed improbable that the builder of the choultry illustrated above 
-- (woodcuts 63, 04) could adopt so different a style in his palace. 
Innovation, however, in secular affairs, is a totally different thing 
from novelty in things sacred, in India, as well as elsewhere^ and the 
consecpiouce is, that the change never I'eaclied the temples, though it 
was common in jialaces in the seventeenih and eighteenth centuries. 
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I yliould be biclmed to date the hall I’ather from the beginning of the 
eighteenth than in the seventeonih century, but without seeing it, 
it is hazaidotis to Tentmo eTCii a conjeettiio on such a subject. 

To these points i sliall haTe occasion to revert liereaftor, when 
speaking of tlie styles of the north. In the meanwhile oui limits warn 
us to take leave of a style well deserving of more attention than has 
hitlieito heeii bestowed upon it. Its historic interest is veiy great ; 
the huildings to which it gave rise aio remai’kable for their extent and 
nnmher. It exhibits also groat beauty of detail, especially in the 
older instances. The grandeur of some of its forms, and the g’oiieral 
purpose-like attainment of the ends aimed at, give rise to effects as 
pleasing as they are startling, and afford Mills well worthy of the 
study of any of those who wish to master the theory or practice of 
the art of architecture. I^^or when a nation laboui's peihaps IhroiigJi 
thousands of years to attain a given object, small and iiieaii as the 
individual efforts may lie, the accumulated rc'sults attain importance 
such as no individual capacity ever could realize, and such as can only 
be I’eached by the united efforts of millions exerted tliroiigh a long 
series of ages. 
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CHAPTER 11 

NORTHERN HINDU HTYLE8. 

COXTEX'J'S 

Cuttack Temples — Templcia ni Upper India — Modem Temples at Biudrabiiii 
and Renal es — Mixed Hindu style — Tombs — Palaces — Ghats — Bunds — 
Wells, &o. 


CHRONULOUV 


DATFh 

Invasion of CuLtack by sUangois coming by 

sea ... AD. 218 

Lelat India Kesari builds temple at Boban- 
eswdi b57 

Ananga Bbim Deo builds temple at Jiiggei- 

uatb . . 1174 

Indra-dyumna cuts caves at Ellora . . . Il7b 


DATCo 

Kaja Nursing JDeo builds Black Pagoda at 

Kanauic . . , .... A.d. 1236 

Maun Sing builds temple at Bmdrabim , 1692 

Arnera Sing lebuilds Oudipore . , , lG9o 

Jaya Sing builds Jeypoie 1698 

Suoiaj Mull builds palace at Deeg . . . 1750 


From the earliest age at which tradition first sheds oven the dimmest 
light on Indian history to the present hour, the valley of the Ganges 
has always been the richest and mo^st populous part of the country. 
Here the first strangers settled, bringing witli them the civilization of 
the West; here that civilization was elaborated into those pcculiai* 
institutions that still so strongly subsist after the lapse of thousands 
of years. It was in this valley that those heroes Ih^ed whose exploits 
are celebrated by the Indian Q])io and dramatic poets, whose works 
are now becoming familiar to us ; find here it was that, the religions of 
Buddha and Brahma arose, which still infinence at least a fourth of the 
whole human race. Here, therefore, wo naturally look for inomimonts 
to illustrate the manners and customs of tho>se bygone ages ; but we 
look in vain. It has been already said^ that there are no certain 
traces of ancient Hindu architecture, that is to say, of anything jire- 
vious to the spread of Buddhism. In NoiThern India, with the few 
exceptions to be shortly noticed, there are no genuine Hindu buildings 
at all earlier than the time of tlu^ Mahometan ooiK^uest. 

We might be inclined to attiibute this to the. idol fanes of the 
vancpiished race having been destroj^od by the religious zeal of the 
conq^uerors. But this explanation is inconsistent with the fact that 
several Buddhist monuments I’omain in this very district, and many of 
the Jains, converted for the most part into mosques, though perfectly 
easy to be recognised. The phenomenon, therefore, can only lie 


^ See p, 5. 
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aoconntod for By tlio aBsuniptioTi> coniiTmed ns it in by otlier eTiclence, 
tliat tbo Avian race, wliicb prevailed in tlds part of India from a very 
early period, waiS not in tbo babit of building temples or durable 
edifices of any kind. 

It is only in tbo remote province of Orissa, or in tbo jungles of 
Eajpootana, that any examples arc foimd of early Hindn Imildings, 
Orissa, being on the boundary of tbo Tamul races, and as little in- 
fixiencod by Allan prejudices as can well bo conceived, is covered witli 
temples, some of wbicb are of great m.ignificence ; and tbongb tln^ 
province is remote, and always was comparatively poor, it poss('.She,s 
now more iomplos tban tbc wbolo of tbi> rest of llougal. Jn Iiaj- 
pootana, wbicb, if tradition may be 1, rusted, was far more iiilluencod 
by tlie Ilnus — witliiu at least tbo tempi e-biiil ding age — Ilian by tbo 
Arian race, we find tbe same pbeiioinenon. Hie little bill fiat, for 
instance, of (Iiitfcore has its brow garnislied witb more t{‘iu])les, and 
more arcbiioctural magi lific once, iban any of ibe great capital cities 
that once adorned tbe feitilo plains watered \)y tbe saeied stream ol 
tbe Granges. 

Orissak Temples. 

So remote is tbo provbice of Orissa, that it is vritb tbe greatest 
difficulty we can glean even such scanty notices of its Mstory as are 
usnalty available in Eastern countries. We know, bowever, from tbo 
inscription at Dauli, ibat Asoka sent bitber bis missionaries and pub- 
lished his edicts bere ; and it is evident from tbo caves on tbe Udyagiri 
that Buddhism did exist bere from that period till )Some time after tbe 
Christian era. Wo know also that tbe famous Tooth-relic was presoiwed 
in this province up to tbe beginning of tbe fourth century, in a temple 
wbicb stood whore tbo far-famed temple of Juggornatb now stands,* 
whoso worship scorns to be only a corrupt Buddhism, so overlaid vdtb 
local Eotxobism as scarcely to be recognisable . 

It seems very doubtful wbotbor, in tbe beginning of the fourth 
century, tbe kings of Orissa -were Buddhist or Brabmanical— they 
wavered apparently between tbe iwo.^ About that time tbo succession 
was disturbed b}^ an invasion ^ of barbarians, who retained tbe country 
fur 146 years. After this tbe oiiginal family, or at least tbo original 
race, regained power, and it is with them that our arebitectural liistoiy 
commences. 

Tbe earliest authentic luiibling that we have of this mce, or indoofl 
of tbo Hindn religion in llimlostan, is tbo great temple of Bobanoswar, 
built by Lolat Tndra Kesari, Aa>. 657 ; and from this time to tbo present 
day tbo series is tolerably complete, showing a gradual progress of stylo 


^ The cnnotis accounts given by Fa Hi an 
in the beginning of the 5th century of the 
piocession of the Tooth from its chapcT at 
Anuradhapoora to Mehcntele, and its retuin 
after a certain sojourn there, are so exactly 
tuanscripts of the annual festival of tlie I’atli 
tFattra of Juggomaili, that theie uni be no 


doubt but that the latter isineielya copy, 
a purely Buddhist peculiarity, and not at all 
belonging to Hinduism. See Foe Koni Ki, 
})p. 17 and 335. 

® J. A. S. B., voJ vi. p. 850 et saf 
Asiatic Keseavehes, vol. xv. p. 263 
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troin tli 0 oldest to tlio most modern — slow it must be conlessed, but 
still sufficient to enable a practised eye alM^ays to detect at least tbe cen- 
tury in wbicli any monument was raised. 

The annoxod (dovation (No, 70) will oxplam tlio j^oculia} iiies of 



yo, Ue&tored elevalion oi the Ulack Pagoda at TCanarac. Fioni a di awing hy the Aiitlioi . No scale 


tboHO temples, wbicb are all built nearly on tbe same plan. They 
consist in tlie first place of a great tower or vlmana, in the centre of 
wbicb, as in tbuso of soutboru India, is tbe cell, a cubical apartmeiit 
containing tlio image. Ko light is admitied to ibis except by the door, 
and tbis is, in all great temples at least, preceded by a stj[uare porcb 
or muniapa, wtb a door on each face ; three opening towards tbe couif , 
one to the cell. Giber porches sometimes precede tbis one, but they 
are always dotacbed buildings, <ir, if connected, it is only in a slight or 
iciiiporary manner. 

It will 1)0 obHorvud tiial llie inimna is a eery tlitituently*' foimcd 
building from llunst' we have been describiug us existing in the sinitb. 
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It ]*s no longer a x>yramid in outline, and cunsiatiiig of a definite 
number of stories, crowned by a douio or dagoba , tlio lion^ i.s 

always curvilinear, tbe divisions vertical, and no trace of stories exists j 
in any example I am acq[nainted witli, nmcli less of tlie cells 'wliieb V 
give so distinct a peculiarity to the soutlioin temples, Tlie mode, too, 
of crowning the summit, tlioiigli slightly domical in appearance, can 
never liave been by a dome of construction, nor derived from tlie same 
original as those that crown the temples in the south. Possibly it is 
taken from the Buddhist umbrella omaiuGiit, the original, as wc have 
seen, of the spire or tea. Possibly it came in the iirst instance £i om 
some projecting form of wooden or metallic roofing. Nor can the 
other characteristics of this style of architecture ho tra(X‘d wdth any 
ceitaiiity to their oiigin. ‘Whatever it was, all the transformations 
were gone through, and the stylo was as complete as it now is, when 
the great temY>lo of Bobaiioswar was built, no change having taken 
place since then, except in detail ; and Ave must, therefore, kK)k cither 
fur some earlier exainide, or stmie cognate style, if wo would attempt 
to tiace it to its source. 

Some of these towers — such for instance as the great one at 
Bobaiioswar; that of the Temple of Juggeinatb, built 1198, and the 
now ruined one of the Black Pagoda, erected in 1241 — reached the 
height of 170 to 180 ft. At Bobaneswar alone more than 100 of these 
temples still exist, ranging from 50 or 60 ft. to 150 ft.— their propor- 
tions being very similar to those of the temple repiosented in the last'' ^ 
woodcut (No. 70), 

The porches of the great temples are nearly all similar to that of J 
the Black Pagoda, at once the richest and the only one easily accessible 
to Europeans. It is a square building, about 60 ft. from angle to 
angle, and the 2 )er 2 ieiidicular part about the same m height. On each 
face is a projecting doorway very richly ornamented, and the whole 
walls are covered with sculpiure of an olahorate minuteness, only 
rivalled by that of Boro Buddor, though singularly different, in 
character; this being, as far as the human tigures arc concenied, 
obscene in the cxtieme — while not the remotest tince of anything of 
the sort can be detected in any Buddhist or Jaina sculptme. Above 
the perpendicular paid rises a loof in thice stages, consisting of five or 
six projecting ledges of stone, the facets of which are all most elabo- 
rately carved with processions, or scenes from the ehaco or agricultural 
life. Between each scries is a range of caryatides, but not a trace of 
cells, nor of the peculiar ornaments of the south. The whole is 
crowned by an inverted lotusdiko clome*formed termination of singular 
grace and beauty. Internally it is a plain square apartment, measuring 
rather more than 40 ft. each way; the roof being formed of projecting / 
stones to about the height of the hxst series of ledges ; here wrought- ( 
iron beams about 8 in. square were placed across. On them arm 
false ceiling of immense stones laid from side to side, and a]>ovo this 
another similar ceiling exists at the next level. It seems also that a 
lower one once existed, at least the door is enoumhered by a mass of 
ruins that could not have come from the lower ceiling, which has 
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(Uily pjirtially fallei), t]i<aig]i it- iy diflioiilt to guosH liow Htuiiew ot tlic 
re(pni(Hl Icugtli eonld luive heoii ciihcr raided or supported. 

Sonitdiuies flat poreli (‘oiisisfs of a small portico of two or more 
pillars; laii this airangement is only round in tlie smallest and most 
nujdcum temples, Ilic st3de being cssciitiallj^ ast;vlar, oi' devoid of jiillurs 
oFaipv sort. 

great temples arc all sin rounded by s<piare courts, enclosed by 
liigli walls, ijeifectl}^ plain exteruallv, but internally ornamented no 
(lou])t by cloisters or colonnades, the 3a‘e(‘ise character of 'which it is 
tliflicnli lo determine, as the (Jrissans ai’c singularly jealous of admitting 
Eui’opeans to tlieir sacred ])rc(*incls, and at the Blaek Pagoda and otlier 
de.secrat(Ml shrines the enclosure has generally disappeared. 

TI'Luplks iN Uppuu India. 

d’he tempiles found in the u])per ]>rovineos of India are all sinallei 
than the great temples of Orissa, and utterh^ insigniiicaiit in size as 
c•{)mpanMl with those of iSonthein India; still they arc elegant in 
design, and, though few iii number, tlie^^ aie almost the oiity land- 
marks w(‘ have P) guide us tlirough the duik lalnuinth of Indian history 
in the middle ages. 
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One of tile most elegant of these is the now desecrated temple ol 
Bairolli, sitnated in a wild and romaiitio sj)oi, near the falls of the 
Oliiimhul, whose di>stant roar in the still night is the only sound that 
breaks the silence of the solitude that surrounds them. The ])rincipal 
tem2)ic, represented in the woodcut No. 71, was erected probably in 
the eighth or ninth century, and is one of the few of that ago now 
known winch were originally dedicated to Siva. Its general outline is 
identical with that of the Orissan temples. But instead of the enclosed 
])orch, or mantapa, it has here a pillared portico of great elegance, 
whose roof reaches half way up the temple, and is sculptured with a 
richness and coiiiidcxity of design that is almost unrivalled even in 
tlnjsc days of patient prodigality of labour. It will be observed in tlu^ 
plan that the dimensions are reniaikahly small, and the teniiilo is harely 
HO ft. high, so that its merit consists entirely in its shape and pro])or- 
tioiis, and in the elegance and ])iofnsLon of the ornament that covers it. 
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[n front of the temple is a detached porch, hero called a Chaihi, or 
nuptial hall (the same word I believe as Bhoultiy in the south), in 
which tradition records the iiuiriiage of a Hoon (Hun) prince to a 
Eajpootni bride, for which purpose it is said to have been erected d 
but whether this is so or not, it is one of the finest examples of those 
detached halls knuAvii in the north. We miss liore the octagouui dome 
of the Jains, which woxdd have given elegance and relief to its ceiling 
as well as variety to the spacing of the eolnmns, and to the width of 
tlio aisles. Those peculiarities were seldom if ever co])icd by the 
Hindus, but they soeni to have attempted to gain suificioni relief to 
their otherwise monotonous arraiigoiacnt of columns by breaking uj) 
the external outline of the plan of the mantapa, aud by ranging the 
aisles diagonally across the building, instead of xilacing them parallel 
to the sides. In one instance, as C’handravati, not far from the last 
described, something more aidistic has been atteinxited, as may be seen 
by the annexed plan, No. 73. It is older xirubably by some centuries 
than that at Brirrolli, and, though sadly ruined, is the most elegant 
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«\>o-ciuion of oohtiuiKir iiroliitectnrc (ho fitr aw J laiow) in Upper India.' 
The most e]ei!;a]it ])ar1 of it is the 
roof, ihxi central wjuaiv having hevi\ 
tuiviaotl with a tpiasi dome, on ihe 
principle shown in ^j. 74, tlie side 
compartments ]\y large slabs dee]dy 
lec^essed, and covcied wdtli scnlj>- 
turc of the must singular eltgvince. 

Tim -whole aiaangeiiumt, how- 
ever, of this portico may be s<iid to 
be except ioiial — the Ihirrolli one 
being by far the most nsiial — and is 
<*aiTied to even greater extent in 
some of tlio caves; that at Eh> 
phaiita, for instance, is only an ani- 
pli-fleation of it. The 1 dniniuar cave 
at Ellora (woudent No, 74) clos(‘]y 
reseinhles that at Ele])hanta in most 
respects, hnt is older and finer. It 
is 150 ft. in width, and its plan is 
chat of a portico of 52 pillars ; hnt 
being ent in the loek, four arc 
omitted to make way fui* a vimatKf, 
which should have been placed ex- 
teiiially, as at Barridli; foi the 
same reason also 12 of the ont- 
sicle pillars hero hocome pilasters 
from the nature of the situation in rempio hl chaudiavati. 

wliicli the building is placed. It is nevertheless the largest ]3ortioo of 
its class 1 know of, no hnilt example reaching anything like its sijse. 

In more modern times, 
though the temples gene- 
rally retain something of 
the same form, yet the 
tendency is al-ways to 
make the ujipci part 
more slender, and more 
in ihe form of a spire 
than of a tower, and to 
ornament it hy grontiing 
around it smaller models 
of spires, as we before 
.^noticed in speaking of 
the Pogue Pagoda. This 
iis sometimes carried to 

such an extent, and with such a minute elaboration of detail, 




74. Dhimmai Lena Ciue at Ellora. Fiom Danioll s Views m 
Hindohtan Scale lOO ft to 1 in. 


See Illustrations of Ancient Arcluiecture 
in Hindostan, p], G, from w^hich the woodcut 
iS taken. See also Tod’s Annals of Kajastlian, 


Vol, li. Tlie plates are not 
best, liowever, is tlie one repres 
slabs of the roof of tins porcli 
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tilmosi inconceivable by tho«o who liavo not seen it. Generally 
speaking, this profuse ornamentation is ho managed, that the details 
do not intorfeTO with the out line ; still their complexity takes away 
from anything like grandeur or greatness in design, and thonglV^ 
some of these temples may deserve to bo called the prettiest edifices 
possible, they can claim no higher merit. Another pecnliarity is, 
that they sc >11} (dimes borrow features from kTahomeian architectiiro, 
imitating the domes and arcades of that *stylo , but even these very 


parts are assimilated so completely to their own style, that the amal- 
gamation is almost ulwaiys pleasing. Both these peculiarities are well 
illnstratod in the Vishveshor temple at Benares — the principal one of 



Temple oi Vichveftlier, Benuiea. i!>oin Prmsep’s Vwws in Benares. No scale. 


tliat ramouH city, and said to ho the oldest, tlnnigh the prosont odtfioo" 
can soai-coly iramher 100 years. Like the temple at TinneveUy, and 
to &iva, it is a donble temple j the ■woodcut 
CiSo. 7o) represente the plainest side, and omits one-half of -the details, 
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wliich it was i]n]K>ssiblp to express to sucli a scale ; indeed, it is almost 
mcoiieoivablo how much hihour has been ex]^ended on a temple whose 
greaiost lengtli is only 47 ft., and greatest height 51 ft. , but such is 
the charaeteiistic of Indian art at the present day, wliich does not 
reach beyond the rank of exquisitely elegant littleness. In foinier 
times they went to woik in a bolder and manlier style, and with an 
admirable ])e3*cei>tion of the proper adaptation of the moans to ilie end, 
as is ohservahlo nan’o cspceially m some of the rock-out examples. At 
Bllurn, for instance, in one of the caves cut on file scaip of the Kylas, 
the pillais arc more massive than in onr heaviest Norman Gxanipl(‘S, 
and arc <lesigned with a holdnoss nnniatched in any oolmnnar archi- 
tecture 1 am acquainted with, as may bo seen from the annexed repre- 
sentation (woodcut No. 7()) In hnilt temples and politicos there was 



TG Pillar in Kyias, IZUoya. From a dra\\ing by the 7? Hillar m HarroUr. Fiom a plate in 

Anthoi Tod's Annals of Uajasthan 


no need for such massive pillars as in the rock-cut examples. Still, at 
Chandravati, and in the earliest (mikhnys generally, the pillars seldom 
exceed hmr or five diameters in height. They giaduaJly become more 
and more attenuated as the style becomes more modern, taking very 
much the same form as those of the Buddhists and J ains, except that 
the Hindus use figure sculpture to a greater extent than was usual 
{■whli their pmdecossors, as in the annexed examiolo from Barrolli 
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olegant and appropriate mode of supporting an aroliilravo tli.it 
been inrentcd by tbc ingonnity of man. 


I)OOK 1 
h v<'t 


Mixed Hindu Style. 


During ilie existonc'e of tlio earlier Patan dynasties <j1 India. 1]i<‘ 
bigoiry of the Mahometans did not admit of the Jiindns erecting tem- 
pi os of any pretension in the great cities over which they h«id oltiidned 
the dominioiij and it is only in remote corners of the country that 
detect here and there isolated examples of the style. Mith tin* hem^- 
ticent and tolerant reign of the Great Akhai (155(1 to 1005), a new era 
dawntMl for his o])presHed subjects not oidy wore the Hindus tolmnted 
and oinplo^^ed by him, Imt some of his most intimate friends and asso- 
ciates were of that race. Hence, while his own buildings show a 
strong tendency to the Hindu style, the Hindus, under his eneoiiragc*- 
moiit, erected edifices which display an even gi*eater adinixtine of Ilu‘ 
Mahometan forms of architecture. These it is true were not retained, 
at least to any great extent, in sacred edifices, hut in palaces and civil 
Inzildiiigs their adoption was general, and remained permanent, giving 
rise to a stylo of perhaps even greater beauty than either had sepa- 
rately displayed. 

One of the first and most striking examples of this new state of 
ihings was the erection by Maun Bing of Jeypean, 
the friend and prime minister of Akhar, of a temple 
at Bindrabun, the porch of wdiich is unirpic in 
India, not only on account of the elegance of its 
outline and details, but from its having a vaulted ^ 
roof, not constructed hy projecting stones, hut {»f 
true radiating arches like our Gothic vaults. 

As will he seen from the plan, it is in the form 
of a cross, 100 ft. north and south hy 120 ft. east 
and west, and almost identical m arrangmient 
with such churches as Bt. Front Perigueux or ili<‘ 
Pantheon at Paris, as wo sliall sec lioreafter. The 
Phui of Temple <a Dm- Central compartment (37 ft square) is covered hy 
Sr/oo if to T ^ comhination of ribbed and domical archiieeturf\ 

producing an effect not inferior to that t >f any ( hfihic* 
vaulting I am acquainted with. Th(‘ nave, to the oast and west of Ihe 
dome, is roofed by a waggon vault of pointed fom, richly^ scul] dared 
all over. The inteiior-is complete and in perfect preservaf ion, but 
cxtenially the building either was never finished, or has been allowtid 
to go to premature decay, n 

A number of similar temples were erected in this neighbourhood 
under the same influence, though none so magnificent nor so splendid/ 
as this. Aftenvards the direct influence of Mahometanism gradually 1 
died out, and sacred buildings resumed nearly the same form 'as before^ 
except only with such modifications as those shown in the tzmiple of 
Vishv(‘«ber (woodcut 75), which may be considered a.s a ty])ieHl 
example of the modern temple form of the liindus. The change*, how- 
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e\cj', was j)oiiiiaiient iii tlie j^meral atylv, aud cdiiei tilings 

introduced some cntiiely new forms of edifieGS utterly unknown 
.among tlie Hindus kefurc iliis time. Amongst these the most remaik- 
ahle are the cenotaphs to the dead, or Chiittnes as they ai-e called ]>y 
the Jliudns. 

'3V) a })e()plG who believe in the transinigratiou of souls, as the iiiiddh- 
ists always did, and the Hindus very generally do, it is of little 
importance what becomes of its corporeal encasement after the soul 
lias taken up its new abode; in all ages, therefoie, we find the fol- 
io vvm;s of these religions either hiiining the bodies of the dead, or 
throwing them into the rivers, or meiely exposing them to he devoured 
l)y beasts or birds of prey. The Mahometans on the (jontraiy, or at 
least that section of them who invaded India, the Moguls and IVutars, 
were in all ages pre-eminently a iomb-bnilding race, and by far the 
most magnificent ediheos they have erected in India are the sepulchres 
of tlieir kings. The Hindus also adopted this practice after the 
reign of Akhar, at first in their own peculiar fashion, erecting domes 
like those of the Jains, on 4 or 8 or 12 pillars, with porticos ad 
libitum^ on the spot where the bodies wore reduced to ashes. There 
was this difference between the Hindu and Mahometan practice, that 
the former were generally content to leave the erection of these monu- 
ments to the filial piety of their successors, a practice which has been 
found singularly mimical to architectural magnificence of this class in 
uiost countries, while the great tomh-hnildiug nations, snch as the 
Egj^ptians and Moguls, took care to provide against ibis, by always 
erecting their own tombs during tlieir lifetime. One of the most 
extensive and beautiful collections of these cenotaphs is that of Oudey- 
poie, nem* the sacred fonntains, w^horo the Eajas of that race and their 
wives have been buried from time immeiiioria].^ They are not c*on- 
fined however to that locality, but almost every little capital of Eaj- 
pootana can point to some monnmont of the same class, all modern of 
course, but some of them of great elegance 

Most of these retain their pure Hindu, or rather Jaina forms of 
columnar architectnio. The most modern, however, and those nearest 
the infiuence of the great Mahometan capitals of Agra and Delhi, adopt 
almost exclusHely the arcaded forms of that style of architoctiiro, but, 
singularly enough, without introducing the true arch, every appai'ent 
arch, in fact, being composed of two stones or gieat brackets meeting 
one another from the opiiosite sides, and carved in the form of a foiled 
arch. 

The annexed wmodent, taken from one erected to the memoiy of the 
late Baja of Alwar, will explain the general form and appearance of 
iliese monumonts. The central part is of white marble streaked with 
black ; the terrace and surrounding pavilions of red sandstone. Those 
of the Bhurtj^ore Hajas in this neighbotirhood are more extensive and 


^ A view ^1’ one of tliese chuttries is given in my Illnstiationb of Indian Architeotiire, 
pb \iv. 
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mure elegant tlian this, and are wliolly of tlie jfino yellow sand- 
stone of tlie district in wLicli tliey stand. But tMs insianco appears 
most cliaracteristic of the modern form, of art, and the Bhiirtpoan 
is hest exemplified in their palaces, of ■which imire hereafter. We liiid 
in this example a new and remarkahle form, which the FlindiiH intro- 
duced, and the Mahometans afterwards adopted, which is the curious 
curvilinear roof of the central comparinient. This is poendiar to India, 
and is copied from the hamhoo-roofed huts of the lower provinces, 
whose elasticity requires them to ho hent, that they may hii-ve the 
requisite firmness. In them it is singularly graceful, but it re(|iurcs 
long habit to accustom the eye to it in sione. In small uxaiuj)k\s it is 
extremely pleasing, hut on a large scale it has a quaint appearaiu’^e that 
it is almost impossible to got over. 

Palaces. 

It is not so iimeh in their temples or tombs as in their palaces that 
the modern Hindus have displayed their architectural mugrdlieencc^ 
Eveiy little caxntal possesses a regal residence of mure or less j)re- 
tension,^and every hill-top, in some of the native states, is orowmjd 
with hunting-seats or sunmier-nalaces. Some of theses su(}h as thijne 
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iui’go or ymall, all aro Jesigticcl witli tliat 'ex([TiiHite feeling for grace oi’ 
oiitliue wliicL. oliaracteriseM tlic Hiiuhis in all ages, and all aie orna- 
lueiited witli tliat profusion of elaliorate detail wliicli extreme cLeap- 
ness of laljour enables tlioin to bestow on i^bcir laigest as on tlieir 
smallest works. Among tlioso, liy far tlie niubt beauiiful as an arclii- 
teotural object is tbe garden-palace of Deeg, erected by Sooraj Mull, 
tlio virtual founder ol tlie Ijlnnipoie dynasty in tlie middle of tlie last 
century. It wants, it is true, the massive cliaraotei of the fortihod 
paLiee>s of other llajpoot states, but for grandeur of conception and 
beauty of detail it surpasses them all. 

The whole palace was to have consisted of a rectangular enclosure, 
twice tile length of its bi'eadth, surrounded with buildings, with a 
garden in the centi'o. Only half of this has been Goni])leted, the 
stpiare being 170 by 120 paces, crossed in the centre by ranges of the 
most beautiful fountains and parterres laid out in the formal style of 
the East, interspersed with architectural ornaments of the most 
elaborate hiiisli. 

The pavilion on the north side contains the great audience-hall, 

7 Oft. 8 in. by 54 ft. 7 in., divided in the centre by a noble range of 
arcades, behind which are the principal dwelling apartments, two, and 
in some paris three, stories in height. Opposite this is a pavilion 
occupied principally by fountains. On one side stands a marble hall 
attacdjcd to an older palace facing the principal pavilion, which was 
meant to occupy the centie of the garden. As will be seen hy the 
plan (wnodent Ao. 80) it is a parallelogram of 152 ft. hy 87 ft., each end 
occupied hy a small hut very elegant range 
of apaitmeiits, in hvo stories; the central 
hall (108 ft. hy 87 ft.) is supported by 4 
rows of columns, and open at both sides ; at 
each end is a marble reservoir for fountains, 
and a similar one exists externally on each 
side. The whole i>s roofed with >stone, except 
the centj’al part, which, aftoi' being contracted 
]iy a hold cjovc, is roofed with a flat ceiling of 
timber exquisitely carved. This wooden ceil- 
ing seems to have been considered a defect, 
nothing hut stone being used in any other 
part of the palace. The aicjhitect therefore 
attempted to roof the coiTesponding pavilion 
of the unfinished court with slabs of stooe 34 ft. 
in length, and 1 8 in. square. Borne of these still exist in their places, hut 
the "Weight w’^as too great for the -arcades, only 18 in. thick, and even that 
nut of solid stone, hut of two facings 4 or 5 in. thick, and the intoiiiiediate 
spaces filled in with nibble. Besides this, though the form of the arch 
is literally copied from ilm Maliometan style, neither here, nor else- 
where throughont the palace, is there a single true arch, the openings 
being virtually covered by two brackets meeting in the centre. 

Tbo general appearance of the arcades of these buildings may be 
ehiu-acterisod as more elegant than rich. The glory of Dceg, however, 
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oouhibis ill tlic cornices, wliioK here are p;eiieially donhlc, a peculiarity 
nut seen clsewliero, and for extent of sliadow and riclmess of df‘tail 
surpass any similar ornaments in India, cither in ancient or nuHlcrn 
buildings. The lower cornice is the usual sloping ontablaiiirc, almost ^ 
uniYeTBal in such buildings. This was adopted apparently because it 
took the slope of the curtains, which almost invariably hung bmieatb 

its projecting shade, aiul 
- which when dravvii citl 

hceni almost a continuation 
of it. The upper (Htriiitus 
which was horizontal, is 
peculiar to Dceg, and 
sc(‘ms designed to furnish 
an extension of tlu‘ llal 
roof, whitdi in Eastern pa- 
laces is usually considered 
the best apartnumt of liie 
house ; but wind her de- 
signed for this or any other 
]nirpose, it adds singularly 
to the richness of tlui 
etfect, and hy the doubl<^ 
shadow aftbrds a relief md 
character vsoldoiii exceeded 
even in the East. 

Generally speak in g, 

the arcades of J)o(*g are 
neither so rich noi' so a]) 
propriate as tlie bf)id 
bracket capitals of thei]* 
older styles. That tile 
bracket is almost (‘X(*ln- 
sively an original Indian 
form of capital can, T think, 
scarcely be doubted; but 
the system was carried 
much further by the Mo- 
guls, especially during tlnj 
leigm of Akbar, than it liad 
ever boon carrital by its 
original invcnhjrs, at h^ust 
in the North. The I find ms, 
on receiving it back, Inxu- 
Tinted in its picturesque richness with a boldness that astonishes every 
beholder j and half the effect of most of the modern buildings of Ind ia^ 
is owing to the bold projecting balconies and fanciful kiosks that diver- ^ 
sify the otherwise plain walls. The accompanphrg example (woodciit 
No. Bl)/froin the observatory erected by .)oy Sing (a.ik 1U9B*-I742j 
at Benares, is a rich and elegant specimen of the stylo, though hardly 
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.so elegiint as .soiae of tlio Mo,dcm examples whicli aie fuaiul at Agra, 
llellii, and in tiro neigliboru'lioud of tLuso two capitals. But wlretlrer 
used by Moslems or Tliudus, those balconies have a very pleasing effect. 
Thoy^ relieve the monotony of the plain face of a building, without 
interfering rvith it,s main lines, or requiring any groat constructive 
.skill for its introdnctioii. 

LaiXPIng-plac’Es oh GhIts. 

Another object of arcliiteetnral imigniiiceiice peculiar to northern 
Mindostan, i,s the cunstniction of the f/Juits that evciywhero line the 
iiver-bank.s in niu.st of the groat cities, more ospociaily those which are 
siiniifccd on the Ganges. Benares possesses perlaqis the gi'eatest nnmber 
of ediiices of this class; but from Calcutta to Hiirdwar no city is 
without some specimens of this species of architectural display. The 
Ghoosla Ghat at Benares (woodcut No. 82), though one of the most 
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uiodenu may be taken as a Mr Hpecimen of the class, though many arc 
ritdioi’ and mueli mure elaborately adonied. Their object being to 
alfurd easy ficces.s to bathers, the iliglit of steps in fi’ont is in reality 
l!u*. (fkdt and main building itself. l’’hcso arc generally broken, as in 
this insiauce, by small piojeclions, often crowned b}- kiosks, which 
lake (jif the monotony inherent in long liiie.s of n^irrow slops. Tliis 
flight of stairs is alway-s backed by a building, ^vhich in most insianccB 
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is merely au oLieci of arcliiteotural display, witliont any particului- 
destination, except to afford skelter from the ray.s of the mm d. mudi 
of tlio idlo as cliooiso to avail tliemsolvcs of it. lion tlic l>auk is lugli, 
tliG lower part of these "buildings is solid, and when, as in this instance, 
it is neailj plain, aifords a nohle haseinGiit to an urnaiuental nppoi 
story with which they are generally adorned, or to the tomj)Ie wliieb 
frequently crowns them. 

Though the Ganges is, par excelhuce, the river of ghats, one of the 
mc)st hoautifitl in India is that erected hy Alaya Baieo (Hollvar s ■wido’VN ) 
at Muheswar on the Kerhiidda . and Ougein and uther amdent cities 
almost rival Benares in this respect. Indeed, there is scarcely a tanlc 
or stream in all India that is without its flight of steps, and it is 
stddom indeed that those arc left witliuut some adornment or sumo 
attempt at architectural display, the proximity of water heing always 
grateful in so hot a climate, and an especial place of favourite resort 
with a people so fond of washing and so cleanly in their hahits us the 
Hindus. 


Ii-ESERYOIIiS. 

The same fondness for water has given rise to another species of 
architectural display peculiar to India, in the great rc>scrvoirs ox bouiees, 
which are found wherever the wells are deep and water far fi oni t!io 
surface. In design they ai'e exactly the reverse of the ghats ahoA'o 
described, as the steps are wholly below the ground, descending to 
the water often at a depth of 80 or 100 ft. Extenially they of (‘ourse 
make no display, the only object seen above g^‘ound being 2 pavilions 
which generally mark the entrance, between which a bold bight of 
steps, from 20 to 40 ft. in wddth, leads down to the ivater. Facung ilu' 
entrance is a great screen, rising peipendiciilarly from the water to ihe 
surface of the ground, and dividing the stairs from a ciroular sinking 
or well, up which water is drarvn by pulleys by those who prefer tliaf 
mode of obtaining it to that of descending the steps to seek it. Olio 
walls between which the flight of steps descends aro ornamenlecl by 
niches, or covoied with galleries loading to the ginat screen. IVlnn-o 
the depth is great there is often a screen across the stairs about half 
way down. 

To persons not familiar with the East such an architectural olijeel. 
as a homke may seem a strange perversion of ingomiity, hut iho grateful 
coolness of all subterranean apartments, especially wlien mjccmijjanied 
))y water, and ihe quiet gloom of those recesses, fully compmisato, in 
the eyes of the Hindu, for the more attractive magnifleonco of the ffMts. 
Consequently the descending flights of which wc are now Hjjciiking 
have often been made more elaborate and expensive pieoes ofurulih 
tecturo than any of tho buildings above ground iound in th(^ir vdclnityJ 
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Dams. 

hi th(* haiiiu liiauijor tlie bunds or dams of tbo artificial lakes, or 
groat tanks, wliioli ai’c so iiecossaiy for irrigation, are often made works 
of gro.at aiobitecturul magnificence, first by covering them with flights 
of sto])S, like those of the ghats, and then erecting, in the breaks 
l)(‘tueeii these flights, temples or pavilions, and kiosks, interspersed 
wiili fountains and statues. Where all these are of marble, as is some- 
times the ease in Jiajpootanad the whole makes up as peifcct a piece 
of arcluteetural combination as any the Hindus can boast of. 

it would be tedious, however, to enumerate, without illustrating 
them — which tlie limits of this work will not admit of — all the modes 
of andiileetiiral magnificence of the Hindus. Like all people untram- 
melled by lulcs and gifted with a feeling for the beautiful, they adorn 
whatever they reciiiiro, and couvoH every object, however utilitarian 
in its pur|>osos, into an object of beauty, knowing well that it is not 
temples and palaces alone that are capable of such display, but that 
everything which man makes may become beautiful, provided the 
band of taste he guided by sound judgment that never forgets what the 
object is, and never conceals the constructive exigencies of the 
building itself. It is simply this inherent taste and love of beauty, 
which the Indians seem always to have possessed, directed by unaf- 
lectod honesty of puipose, which enables those who are now without 
indc23endence, or knowledge, or |)owe3’, to erect, even at the present 
day, buildings that will boar comparison with the best of those erected 
in Eurojie during the middle ages. It must ho confessed that it would 
Tef[nire fiir more comi^rehensive illustration than the preceding slight 
sk{fleh of so extensive a subject can ])retend to, to make this a>s appa- 
rent to others as it is to any one who has ]3ersonally visited the objects 
of interest with which India abounds. 


‘ Two of Jkiuds uf tlub mt aie given in the Picturesque Iliustraiions of Indian 

Aidiitediue, plates xii. and nii. 
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last diTisioii of Imliaii arciiitectnre wliich remains to be examined 
is that of Casbmeor, wbicb, tliungb. scarcely of umcli importanett in 
itself, still possesses some peculiarities well woriliy of attention, anti 
consequently some accoimt of it is necessary in a work jirofessing to 
treat of all styles. 

Our knowledge both of tbe inhabitants and of the arcliiteeture of 
Oaslimeer is very limited. Tbe xieople seem to be quite distinci. Iroiu 
the Hindus on one side and from the Persians on the other. I’liere is 
reason to believe that they ai*c nearly connected by race wiili the 
inhabitants of the Punjab, and traces of their architecture are found 
throughout that important district.^ 

The authentic history of Cashmeer, as of almost every other ccaintry 
of India, begins with Asoka, though its annals stretch hack, with 
something like authenticity, to a Gonerda, who was contempomry with^ 
the Mahabarat or great war in the twelfth or thirteenth century uai. 
Their principal historical volume, however, the Raja Taranghii, first 


^ Our infonnation with regard to the 
ardhiteoture of Cashmeer is derived princi- 
pally from (1) the engiaviugs in Yigne’s Tia- 
velb in Cashmeer, and which, unfortunately, 
are very inferior to his ongmal drawings, which 
aie beautiful md acemate; (2) a memoir by 
Hajor A. Cusningham, of the Bengal En- 
gineers, published in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Sept. 1848, The 


drawings accompanying thi.H menmir are by 
fai our principal guide on this hubjeoi. C-d) 
A paper by Cajit. Abbot, in .i subseijueut 
number of the same jonrnab He gives draw- 
ings of e.xampie& winch he found in ibe Ibm- 
jab, which .iie our principal authority for Ihe 
belief that the style of Cashmeer aiul that of 
the ruiijuh are identical. 
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to Botnil t‘Tents wlicii it spoulcH of tlie introduction of Buddhism 
iut(j tlio v<i]l(‘y ])y Ahoko, Tliis lias h(‘cii reinarkahly confirmed by the 
dis<‘uYpry of a coj>y of ]iis cdicis at Kapur di Giii in Pesiiawiir, showing 
that his ])owt*r (‘xhuulcd t‘V(*n Ijcyoud the Indus in this dii-ection. To 
^\hat extent the n<*\v doetriiu' was embraced bj^ the inhabitants of the 
valley we do nf)t know, nor how long it remained the state religion ; 
nor n(M‘d W(* stop here to iiitpiire, foJ* not one vestigo of their niomi- 
monts has y(d. bef*u hronght to light. They can scarcely have erected 
topes of any importance, or something of them would remain p but 
then t}u*y may hav(‘ posses>sed no relics, and, if Buddha did not visit 
their valley, no saered spot to commemorate, while it is more than 
probablct that their halls and temples woie constructed of Deodar pine, 
wliieli still is the ])rincipal material used in the erection of mosques 
and public, Imilding's througliout (Jashmeer, and those of couise have 
])t‘rislied, dlioi*e are no remains now existing in the country which 
can witli any certainty be aseiibed to an earlier 
date than tlie nnddle of the eighth centuiy. 

Tlio annexed woodcut (No. 83) will explain 
most of the peculiarities of the style. It is taken 
frr)iu i\lajor Chniningham’s memoii’, and roxwesents 
a small model of a Cashmeer tem^de jilaced on a 
pillar, an object cominon in Bengal, as well as in 
this country. 

Tlxo temj)lc in this instance is surmounted by 
four roofs, though in all the built examples known 
there aic only two, and it is obvious that they arc 
eox)ied from the usual wooden roofs coimnon to 
most buildings in Cashmeer, whore the iqxjper 
pyramid coveis the ceiitial part of the building, 

Ihe lower a verandah, scx)arated from the centre 
i‘i tiler ])y walls or merely by a range of x^illars.** 

In the wooden cxamxdes the interval between the 
two roofs seems to have been left open for light 
and air; in the stone buildings it is closed with 
ornaments. Besides this, however, all these roofs 
are relieved by dornuu’ windows, of a pattern very 
similar to those found in medimval buildings in 
Europe, and the same steep, sloping lines are used 
also to cover dooiways and x>orehes, being vir- 
f.uaily a section oi the main roof itself, and evi- 
dently a cox\y of the same wooden construction. 

Tim pillars which supx)ort the X)ortico and the 
4 010 on which the model stands ai'c by fai’ the must striking peculiarity 
of this style, their shafts being almost identical with those of the Glrecian 


‘ Wlu»n rrmanu; Kung visited Casiimeei* i. p. 2f>9; and also J. A. S. B., 1848, p. 25S, 
about C »e \,h. Buddhism was biill iiouTish- containing Major A. CmmhighanPs paper on 
ing in the valley. He ineiitiun& four Topes, the subject, from which this and the fhiee 
blit rwl apparently of great importance. following woodcuts are taken.* 

^ See dnuving of mosque by Vigno, vol, * 
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Doric, and wholly nnliko anything found in any other ]nai of India. 
Generally they arc from 3 to 4 diameters in height, diminishing sliglitly 
towards the capital, and adorned with ib flutes, ratlior ,s3i<illo\\e3 ihan 
those of the Grecian order. Both these hases and capitals aio, it is tiin‘, 
far more complicated than wotild have been tolerated in Greece, but at 
Pfestum and in Home we And with the Doric order a compicxi ty ot 
mouldings by no means nnliko that found here. At all OTtuiis vrv And 
in Cashmeor no trace of the bracket capital of the Hindus, nor of the 
changes from square to octagon, or to the polygon of 1(1 sidc'*;, and m 
on. Indeed, whether the affinity to the Gieok be or be not Cdiuanh'd, 
it is qnite certain that no trace of such an order is found in India 
proper. May it not be regarded as a remnant of the Greek kingdom 
of Baotria, altered, it is true, in the lapse of ceninrie.s, but still 
retaining unmistakeable marks of its origin ^ 

There is still one other peculiarity of this style wdiieh it is b,y no 
moans easy to account for. This is the trefoih'd ai'ch, -whieh is every- 
where prevalent, but which in onr present stale of knowdedge eaniit)1 
be accounted for by any constructive necessity, nor traced to any 
foreign style from which it could have been copied. My owui impnss- 
sion is that it is derived from the fagades of the Ohaitya halls of the 
Buddhists. Eeferring, for instance, to woodcut No. 19, it will lic pe,r- 
ceived that the outline of the section of that cave at Ajunta is jiist sncli 
a trefoil as is everywhere prevalent in Cashmeer, and, as bolli there 
and everywhere else in India, architectural decoration is made up of 

small models of large buildings tap- 
plied as decorative features %vb<u’- 
ever required, it is by no means 
improbable that the trefoilod facade^ 
may have been adopted in Cnshmeer 
as currently as the simple hors<*-shoe 
form was throughout the Buddhisl 
buildings of India Proper, All ihesi^ 
features however 3nark a local style 
differing from anything else in hulia, 
pointing certainly to another race 
and another religion, which we are 
not now able to trace to its souix-e. 

The architectural history i>f{ ’asJj- 
meer commences wi(h the Goncj dya 
line, "who were rest (jred to powco' 
about the middle of the dth cen- 
tury ; one of these, Panaditya, huilt, 
or commenced the temj^le at ^iar- 
timd, which was completed by Lali- 
taditya, a king of another dynasty, * 
•who in the middle of the Rth coaituiy 
avowedly added the enclosure. 
have no maans of knowing whether the rain which now renmlns 
melxirtes any part of the older ereeliou. It is the finest hnilding in tlie 
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valley, uial is at l^ast ;h (>1<1 as tlic* last-nainorl date, and possibly, in 
part ai li^ust, ilirec erntarics earlier. 

As will be seen by the annexed ])]an, it is of tlie nsiial form of 
Jlinda k‘ai]>]es; a vimnni wiIJi its cell, an antarala or jironaos, and 
tiidnidjHi or poreb. It lias two wdngs, wliich aic pcexiliar, but scom to 
have been jcaiuMl to tln^ luain facade, so as to giA "0 it bicadlli, and pos- 
sibly also ludglit; f«)r tlie^Mire solid in tlioir constmetion, and botli 
now ineliiie (oitwards, as if flieir snpermcnmbunt mass bad boon too 
lieavy for tladr fonndfdions, 

Xo traet‘ of lln^ roof remains, wliieb led tbe Baron Hngcl to con- 
jecture that it never bad one. Tliis Major Oimniiigliam disputes ; and 
tlui most ])n)]>able supposition seems to be that it was of wmod, and has 
perished, or, like some of tlioso in ibe south, it may have been con- 
structed of badly burnt l>:gcks, wbich have decayed. The lower jiart 
which (‘xists is similar in ail respects to the other temples of the same 
class found around it. 

Idle enclosure that surrounds the temple is very remarkable. 
Though in ruins, we can make out its oiaginal design. 

Tlie internal dimensions of the court were 220 ft. by 142 ; the num- 
ber of pillars 84— a sacred number with the Hindus. Between each 
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pair was a cell, more like tlioso of tlie Jaimi temples thnn anvlliio- 
purely PTmdu ; indeed, if we may trust suoli drawings as we have, the 
triezos are ornamented with cross-legged figures, which could only have 
belonged to that sect ; hnt 1 fear the drawings arc hardly to he tmstcd. 

n front of the temple was tho gieat gateway, of which only the 
fonndation remains ; but in tlio centre of each side of the court wis ■, 
coll more important than the rest, probably resembling the great catc^ 
way One of these with the niche on its side is shown in tl'io annexed 
woodcut (85), and shows most of the pociiliaritios of tho stylo-tt, 
sta-aight pjo-amidal roof, the Doric-liko shafts, here loaded w 
onoimoiis capitals, hut still with ornaments familiar h. the stdent !if 

Greek art; the straight- 
lined f^^^^biientod dooi'- 
^ way; and more e,s])eeially 
Hie trefoiJed. arcli, ‘wliich 
is so constant a cLarac- 
teristic : — all features nn- 
bke^ anything else in 
India, and pointing to a 
foreign style mixed iij) 
with local constructive 
peculiarities.' 

ITiere are, besides this 
tomplc, at least 10 or 12 
others in the valley, all 
erected before its con- 
quest by Alla-ii-deen (a.u. 

1 300), some of which arc 
nearly as extensive, hut 
none either so old or 
peifecit, nor are thou- his- 
tories oven so well loiown 
as the history of tliis; 
and as they do not illus- 
trate any new jjoints, it 

merato thorn here. One onlv soemv + i tedious to enu- 

and to retain aU its 

temple, and one which more per -that of Payoch. A still oldoi- 
«t the rtyle, i. „„t of eiVrSTiot 
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vvlucli, tlxo-ugli ruined, still }3reserves tLe <diaructeristics of tlie Cash- 
meerian style ^vith singular disthictnoss. 

Captain Abl)ot’s examples from jVfiillote in Fotowar between the 
Jndus and the .Joliim are only interesting as showing the same style 
existing on the plains, instead of being confined wholly to the secluded 
valley of Cashmeer. Ko doubt many other examples will soon be 
brought to light, now that the country is in our hands, and some pro- 
hahly which may enable us to trace nearer to its origin a vstyle of so 
luueli interest. 

The architecture of Cashmeer was quite unknown till about the year 
I8d0. Noti^dth standing this it has attracted a great deal of attention. 
Its close resemblance in many points to the Grecian style, its striking 
difierence from the buildings of all neigbbouring nations, fully account 
for this. We must remember that the inhabitants of this remote valley 
were an Indian people protected by their situation from the violent 
changes to which the inhabitants of tbe plains were exposed. We are 
.therefore prepared to expect that the history of this district will illus- 
trate that of the great Indian people in many important respects ,* and 
such we find to he the case. 

The Eaja Tarangini has been pronounced by the best authorities to 
be the best, if not the only, true history of an Indian race that has 
reached our time. But, if I mistake not, the architecture of this land 
may even now throw more light on the subject tlian even that famed 
chronicle of her earlier Icings. 

Hecapitulai’iox. 

Having now gone through all the different phaseKS which Indian 
architecture has assumed from the earliest period at which we become 
acquainted with it till the prevsent time, it only remains, in conclusion, 
to recapitulate, in a few wmrds, the more salient jioints to which atten- 
tion has been directed. 

It has been shown tliat the history of Indian architecture commences 
not earlier than the middle of the third century before Christ, when 
Asoka made Buddhism the state religion of India, and sought to com- 
memorate the fact, not only hy inscriptions, but by monumental columns 
and other lasting memorials, some of which remain to our day. It then 
begins with a strong admixture of Grecian, or tit least of Western art, 
as If the Indians were them first learning from foreigners an art they 
had not previously practised ; hut this extraneous element soon died 
out, and is not again to be traced, except perhaps in Cashmeer, where 
it seems to have long remained in force. 

From the time of Asoka till nearly that of the Mahometan conquest 
there exists no difficulty in tracing the whole histniy of Buddhist art — 
a GoiBj>lete series of examples existing in the caves and topes ; which, 
^laken in connexion with those of Afghanistan and Ceylon, and other 
buildings, amply suffice to elucidate the subject. From that time to the 
present day wo find abundance of examples in Bumah, Thibet, and 
Is opal, which, with collateral illustrations from Java and elsewhere, 
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enable ns to trace the history of the Buddhist style through more thaii 
2000 years. There is every reason to believe that from the bniblings 
theinseives, and from the paintings and sculptures with which they aie^ 
adorned, the whole history of this important sect may he restored witlif 


the utmost distinctness and certainty. 

In India this stjde was succeeded by that of the Jains, though this 
laitei seems scarcely to have arisen oxit of the former, hut to ho tlie 
lineal descendant of some older style whose traces have not yet been 
detected farther hack than the 9th or 10th century, though somo^ 
nmy probably still exist between India and the western pails ut 
Asia. If the Jaina buildings want the manly vigour and boldness ol 
the Ihiddhist style, they far surpass it in the elegance both of their 
combinations and of their details. In these respects the Jaina style 
surpasses any other stylo in India, and has had in consc(|nonce more- 
in tin enco on the Mahometan art, and, through it, on the modern Hindu, 
than any other — ciiNiunistanees which wv)uid render its study singularly 
interesting, had wo the means available for its prosecution. At pre- 
sent, however, they do not exist ; and from the circumstance of none 
of the great kingdoms of India having ever adopted the Jaina as a 
state religion, its traces are only discovered in the more remote comers 
of the country, where they have hitherto generally escaped the notice 
of travellers.^ 

The principal Hindu style arose in the south among th.e aboriginal 
Tamul races, and extends north as far as Ellora. We do not know 
at what age it first was practised, no example having yet been traced 
to so early a date even as the 4th or 5th centuries after Christ. When 
it first appears, it seems to have adopted Buddhist forms, or at all 
events to have arisen out of the same fonns from which the Buddhists 
elaborated their style. Hindu architecture continues almost unchanged 
to the present day, except that the Mahometan infiuence is sometimes 
strong in civil bnildings ; and cases occur in which a strange mania for 
copying debased European art has crept even into the sanctums of 
tlicir temples. This, howu3ver, is a rare occurrence; and genertilly 
speaking it is only in the inferiorit}' of workmanship and design that 
we trace the infiuence of ago in this class of art. 

In the north another style of art arose, and different forms ivere 
adopted, though from what original it is difficult to guess : the earliest 
example is in the 7th century, and then the style was perfectly ma- 
tured. It must be pursued much fuithor back before we can hope 
to detect, in ill-concealed traces of structural exigencies, those foriDis 
which wore afterwards elaborated into the ruders we now find. 

During 10 or 11 centuries, tlirough which we can trace its history, 
the changes it underwent were slight, until after the reign of Akbar, 
when the introduction of Baraconio forms gave it a freedom and grace' i 
it had not known before ; and themgh its details hecanu* less purt% its f 


I cannot bolp subpectmg Ikit it will be hometan cou(Xuest, and that cmibeunenth- the 
discoyerea <5vcntimlly that Cashmeor and the Caslmieerian btyk shoitld yirtimlly be clashed 
Funjaub were Jaina at the time of the Ma- nnder this head. 
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forms were improved by the addition. It is now sinking iindei* oxir 
influence, till it is little better than a caricature of its foi iner self. 

In Cashmeer there )Still exists another stylo, differing from all these, 
showing, ill the first place, a people secluded from the rest, pci haps 
retaining its earliest foims nnehanged, or at all events owning cliflerent 
inflnonces and piactising a different art from any of the people aronnd. 
When properly investigated, it may throw new and unexpected lighii 
on this hitherto obscure subject. Much, howex^cr, very nmch, still 
remains to be done, before the subject of Indian art can either be 
understood or be placed on a satisfactory footing of scientific induction. 
No works have yet been published exclusively devoted to the subject, 
except, I am sorry to say, my own ; and mine is imperfect not only 
from the impossibility of one situated as I was effecting more without 
aid, but also from the great difficulty of publishing such works in 
this couniry, where the subject interests so few. Were the above 
skotch doubled or trebled in length, and the illustrations increased 
tenfold— for which materials exist— Indian architecture might rank 
. with the known styles of the rest of the world. As it is, it is almost 
impossible to find any one either capable of giving an o2>inion on this 
class uf art, or even of explaining the ground, on which an opinion of 
its merits or defects should rest. It stands so completely alone, so 
entirely separate from the other forms of aicliitecture of the world, 
that it cannot well he compared with any of them, without the lisk 
of false and erroneous impressions being conveyed, moic likely to 
! mislead than to instruct. It does not, however, possess either the solid 
''' , grandeur and simple inagniiicenco of the Egyptian style, or any of 
that sublime aspiration after eternity that strikes with awe every 
visitor to the valley of the Nile. • 

It would be UvS reasonable to compare the Indian epics and dramas 
wiih those of Homer and Sophocles as to compare the Indian stylo of 
architecture with the refined eloganco and intellectual superiority of 
the Parthenon and other great works of Greece. Probably a nearer 
comparison might be instituted with the Gothic styles of tho middle 
ages yet, while possessing the same rich iriegularity and defiance of 
all rule, it wants that bold manliness of style and loftiness of aspira- 
tion which dignifies even the rudest attempts of those enthusiastic 
religionists. Though deficient in these inspects, the Indian styles aie 
unrivalled for patient elaboration of the details, which are always 
designed with elegance, and always executed with care. Phe veiy 
extent of ornamentation produces feelings of astonishment, and the 
smaller examples are always pleasing from the elegance of the paii.s 
and the appropriateness of the whole. In no styles is the last charac- 
ioristic more marked than in those of India ; for whether the archi- 
tects had to uphold a mountain of rock or the airiest dome, or merely 
an ornamental screen work, in all instances the pillars are exactly 
proportioned to tho work they have to do, and tho ornaments are 
equally suited to the apparent strength or lightness of effect which the 
posilion of the mass seems to require. No affectation, and no imitation 
of other styles, ever inteiicre to prevent the puiposo-like expx’ession 
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of every part, and tlie effect consequently is always satislactory aiid 
pleasing, and, when the extent is sufficient, produces many of tin.* b(‘.s1 ^ 
and highest modes of expression of which the art of arehitectur(.‘ is 
anywhere capable. 

It may be that persons who have not had an opportunity of studying 
the buildings on the spot may not bo inclined to form so favourable an 
estimate of the Indian styles as that here expressed ; and, indeed, 
without actual ins^jection, no sufficient means exist for ibnuing a cor- 
rect judgment on tlio subject at all. Bui whotheJ' the urcliitectin’c bo 
really good or only passable, it is interesting as the art of a large' 
portion of the human family. It affords the only means of judging coi*- 
rcotly of the state of civilization and power of a peo])lo whose history 
is lost, or is so obscure as to he almost illegible. It should also 
interest the student, as showing how numerous and various the forms 
arc which may ho used for architectural pur 2 ) 0 ses, and c‘ach as apijro- 
priate as any of those he is already familiar with : for, though men do 
nut now believe, as the}^ did a few years ago, that there are only five 
different forms of a pillar admissible, they do not yet know liow nume- 
rous are the ways in which pillars may be employed. The adaptation 
of every part to the thousand different puiposes to which it may be 
applied necessarily causes an infinite variety. This in fact is the great 
secret of architectural propriety, but which the Indian and Gothic 
architects seem alone fully to have appreciated. 

To these points we shall have frequent occasion to return hereafter, '' 
In the mean while we must pass on to other styles, created to suit the 
exigencies of other climates, and to express the feelings of other rac'es , 
of mankind. 
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The Chinese differ from all European nations, not only in the objects 
they propose to attain by their arts, and in the forms in ■^hich they 
seek to enibod}^ their conceptions, but also in the processes by which 
they carry them out. Hence, to write generally on their arts and 
sciences, in a manner to be intelligible, would require us to go into 
great detail, and to employ illustration to a very great extent. But 
Ihe particular art with which our subject is concerned requires, hnd 
indeed admits, but very Httle to be said of it. The simple fact is, that 
China ];)ossesses scarcely anything worthy of the name of architecture. 
This is of importance as enabling us to understand how, in other 
countries, as in ancient India, a high degree of civilization may have 
been attained without producing any coeval monuments of durable 
cbaracter. 

A priori^ it certainly may seem strange that the Chinese should not 
have excelled in this art, for they are and always were most extensive 
builders, as may be seen by the^nassive walls that surround all their 
ci-iies, and the great one that half surrounds their countiy. Their 
land is full of bridges and embankments, and engineering works of all 
soits, showing a power of cutting stone and granite, and a science of 
building, hardly surpassed by oven the Egyptians themselves. All 
these great works are wholly devoid of cither architectural design or 
oimament. In India such works would have been rendered ten times 
more admiiuble for their ari than for their mass or extent. Here, 
however* they may subserve to theii’ utilitarian purpose — ^tbis aim 
gained, no aesthetic beauty is either sought for or attained. 

- This ceriainly does not arise from inability, for no people on earth 
carve granite with such facility and precision as ihe Chinese, not even 
oxeexAing the inhabitants of southern India; and nowheie is ^skilled 
labour so cheap, and time so little thought of, as in China. Hence the 
absence of art must arise from want of taste, not want of xiower. The 
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tmtb. 8661118 to 1)0, tlicit tlioy Jirc 9^ pcuplo iiatiirHlly oxorlliHg in foii- j 
straotive talent, and in all teolinic artB, but wholly d(‘v<»id of 
lestliotic feeling or desire to share in that higher eln^s ol luiaian'^ 
utterance. 

This national idiosyncraoy is no doubt tho real fnndainenhil eauM' 
of this absence of architoctnral remains. Other cJinses may ho 
assigned which contributed to tho same result. In tlie ilrst phiecs the 
Chinese never had either a dominant priesthood or ti her(iditur\ 
nobility. The absence of the former class is a Tory inipoiiani con- 
sideration, becanso, in all countries where architeeiur<‘ lias be<‘u car- 
ried to anything like perfection, it is to sacred art that, it ow(*s its 
highest inspiration, and sacred art is never so strongly devvdoped us 
under the influence of a poweiTul and splendid liieraichy. Again, 
religious and sectarian zeal is often a strong stimulus to s<uo’ed ar<dii~ 
tecture, and this is entirely wanting in tins romarkahlo people. 
Though the Chinese are bigoted to a greater extent than we can well 
conceive in all political matters, they are more tolerant than any 
other nation wo know of in all matters concerning religitm. At Ihc 
present moment thi’ee great religious sects divide the em])ire nearly 
equally between them. For though Buddhism is the religion of the 
reigning family, and perhaps numbers more followers than either of 
the other two, still the followers of the doctrines of Confucius, the 
contemporary and lival of Sakya Sinha, are a more purely Chino»se 
sect than the other, and hold an equal place in public estimation ; ' 
while, at the prosent time, the sect of Laou Tse, or the Doctors of 
Reason, is more fashionable, and certainly more progressive, than/ 
the others. Christianity, too, might at one time have encroached 
largely on either of these, and been a very prevalent religion in this 
tolerant empire, had the Jesuits and Dominicans understood that the 
condition of religious tolerance here is a total abstinence from mter- 
ference in political matters. This, however, tho Eoman Catholic 
priesthood never could bo brought to understand ; hence their expul- 
sion from the realm, and the proscription of their faith, which other- 
wise would not only have been tolerated like all others, but have bid 
fair to find more extensive favour than any. This toleraiion is liiglily 
laudabio in one point of view; but the want of fervour and energy 
from which it arises is fatal to any great exertions for the honour (A* 
religion. 

In the same manner the want of an hereditary nobility, and indeed 
of any strong family pride, is equally unfavourable to domestic 
architecture of a durable description. At a mans death his property 
is generally divided equally among his children. Consequently the 
wealthiest men do not build palaces calculated to last longer than for ^ 
their own lives. The royal palaces are merely somewhat larger and \ 
more splendid than those of the mandarins, but the same in character^ 
and erected for the same puiqmses. 

^ There is no country whore property is so secure as it is in China. 
Private feuds and private wars are unknown ; foreign invasion has boon 
practically impossible and little dreaded. Hence they have none of 
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tlKjac foitalicey, or fortified maiiftions, wliicL by tlioir aiKl fciolidity 
give meh. a marked character to a certain class of domestic edifices in 
onr own country. Equality, peace, and toleration, are blessings 
whoso value it would be difficult to over-estimate ; but on the dead 
though pleasing level where they exist, it is in vain we look for the 
rugged sublimity of the mountain, or the terrific grandeur of the 
storm. The Chine>se have chosen the humbler path of life, and with 
singular success. Considering their number, there is not perhaps a 
more industrious or happier people on the face of the globe ; but they 
are at the same time singularly deficient in every element of great- 
ness, either p<jlitical or artistic 

Notwithstanding all this, it certainly is curious to find the oldest 
civilized people now existing on the face of the globe wholly without 
any monuments to record the past, or any desire to convey to posterity 
a worthy idea of their present greatness, v-t'is no loss remarkable to 
find the most populous of nations, and a nation in which millions 
are always seeking employment, never thinking of any of those higher 
modes of expression which would serve as a means of iniiltijilying 
occupation, and of elevating while it is feeding the masses ; and still 
more startling to find wealth, such as the Chinese possess, never 
invested in self-glorification, by individuals erecting for themselves 
monuments which shall astonish their contemporaries, and hand down 
their names to posterity. 

It has been said that Chinese architecture is a very bairen subject. 
In one respect, however, it is instructive, as the Chinese aie the only 
people who now employ polychromy as an essential part of their archi- 
tecture ; so much so, that colour is with them far more essential than 
form; and certainly the result is so singularly pleasing and satisfac- 
tory, that for the lower grades of art it can hardly be doubted but that 
it should always be so. It is almost as certain that, for the higher 
grades of art, colour, though most valuable as an accessory, is inca- 
pable of the same lofty power of expression which form conveys to the 
human mind. 

Pagodas. 

The only buildings in China that reaUy deserve to be classed as 
architectural objects are the 9-storied pagodas, or Taas as they are 
more properly called, which form such conspicuous and characteristic 
objects in every view of Chinese scenery. It has been before stated^ 
that these taas are in fact only exaggerated tees or spires; and, without 
going further, the illustrations of this work alone are nearly sufficient 
to trace them back to their origin. In woodcuif No, 14, lor instance, 
we have a 3-storied tee, not very dissimilar from a Chinese example. 
Woodcut No. 15 shows one with 7 such rims, find the 9-storied tower 
at Ghittore (woodcut No. 66) brings us so near the Chinese pagodas 
that further proof seems almost supcrfiiious. 

Of those now known to exist in China, by far the finest, as well as 


* See p. ‘^1. 
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tbe befcst known, is tke celebrated porcelain tower at Kankin. < uiu- 
iiienocd in the year 1412, and finislied in 1431, it was elected as a 

uioiiumont of i^Tutitiuh* 

1 tu an empress ul’ the 

Ming fciraily, anti is now 
in cousetpient'c gtau*- 
rally called the 4\‘m]>le 
of Gratitndt*. it is ot'tje 
gunal in form, 23l) ft, in 
height, of whkh, how- 
ever, about 30 ft. nmst 
he deducted fertile iron 
spire which surmonnis 
it, leaving litth^ luort* 
than 200 ft for the eh*'- 
vation of the building, 
or about the height of 
the Monument oi Lon- 
don. Eroni the summit 
of the spire 8 chains de- 
pend, to each of which 
a, re attached 9 bells, ami 
a hell is also attached to 
each angle of the lower 
3 oofs, making 114 bdls 
ill all, which, when tink- 
ling in harmony to the 
evening breeze, must 
produce an efieet as sin- 

yy Pul celam Tower, Nankin glllar as ploaSlIlg* It 

is not, however, either 
to its dimensions or its bells that the tower owes its celebrity, but to the 
coating of porcelain which covers its brick walls, as well as the apjau* 
and under sides of the projecting roofs, winch mark the division of 
each story. This produces a brilliancy of effect which is totally lost 
in all the representations of it yet published, hut wMch is in fact tlk* 
class of ornament on which the architect almost wholly relied for 
\)roducing the effect he desired, and without which it is a mere ske- 
leton of a design. 

Another celebrated pagoda is that known as ‘ Second Bai* Pagoda,’ 
on the (Jaiitoii river. It is a pillar of victory, erected to commemorate 
a naval victory which' the Chinese claim to have gained near the spot* 
It is in design nearly identical with that last described, but of, smaller 
dimensions, and now fast falling to ruin. Besides these, almost every 
town of importance in China possesses one or more such stanctmus, 
differing in dimensions and in the greater or less richness of tlieir 
ornamenfs, but so like one another in design that it is impussibh* 
from such drawings as have boon published to make out unyiliing 
like a seq^ueuce or even a difference; they inusf- therefore, with 
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oiir present knowledge, be regarded as exactly similar to one 
anotlier. 

Besides tliese great towers, however, there are many of only 3 or 
■ 7 stories, and of very small dimensions, but, whatever their height or 
sixe, the same design inins through them all. 

It is extremely difficnlt to form a correct estimate of the artistic 
merits of these towers. Anything so original and so national must he 
iiiterosting from that circumstance alone, and it seems almost impos- 
sible to build anything in a tower-like form of great height, whether as 
a steeple, a minar, or a jiagoda, which shall not form a pleasing object 
oven fL’om its salience and aspiring oharactei* alone, without any real 
artistic merit in itself. Besides these qualifications, I cannot hut think 
that the tapering octagonal foim, the boldly-marked divisions, the 
domical roof, and general consistence in design and ornament, of these 
towers, entitle them to rank tolerably high among the tower-like 
buildings of the world. 

Pailous. 

The Fadooa, or, as they are commonly but erroneously called, tri- 
umphal arches, form another object of Chinese architecture, which, from 
its constant recurrence in views of Chinese scenery, is almost as familiar 
to us as the pagoda. These arc, in fact, monuments to deceased persons 
of distintition, generally of 
widows who have not mar- 
ried a second time, or of 
virgins who have died un- 
married. The smaller and 
loss im]:>ortant ones consist 
merely of two upright posts 
of wood or granite, support- 
ing a flat board with an 
inscription^ like, both in 
pui'poso and design, to the 
wooden rails which are 
used as substitutes for 
tombstones in some dis- 
tricts of England. 

The more impoitant 
Pailoos have thi'oe open- 
ings, surmounted by seve- 
ral boards with moj^o or 
less ornament and carving. 

Sometimes they are wholly Author. 

c>f w^uod : in others no 

-material is used but stone, generally granite ; and these two materials 
are combined in various proportions in other examples. Sometimes 
they a 3 'e raised on platforms, as in the annexed example, from a 

^ Outzlair, ‘ (liaui Opened,’ voL it 
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peciiliaily graceful oiio near Canton , at other times they are l>laee(l on 
the ground, and even acioss roads, so as to lorin aichwajs, li so it> 
may he called, though certainly not triniuphal ones. One oi the most 
solid examples yet pnhlished is one foiining the gate, or at least span- 
ning the entrance, of the c;ity of Amoy . 



Like the towers, they ti ace their origin hack to India, the gateways 
of the Sanchi tope^ (woodcut 5) "being the finest examples of B>paihm ii 
existence ; though whether used for the same pinpose as that to whicl 
they are applied by the Chinese is not quite clear. 

Tombs. 

Like all people of Tartar origin, one of the most remarkabh 
characteristics of the Cliinese is their reverence for the dead, oi‘, a 
it is nsnally called, their ancestral worship. In consequence of thif- 
fheir tombs arc not only objects of care, bnt have frequently nun' 
ornament bestowed upon th<nn than graces the dwellings of the living 
Tlieii* tombs are of difrerent lands ; frequently they a^e merel; 
conical mounds of earth, with a circle of stones I’ound fchefr base, lik 
those of the Etruscans or ancient Greeks, as may he seen from tli 
annexed woodcut (No, 90), borrowed from Fortune’s ‘ CMim ’ — -whicl 
would serve as well for a restoration of those of Tarquinia or Yule: 
More ge^nerally they are of a hemispherical shape, surinoxtnted with 

^ Itovn in dotail on the title-page of the author’* Illustration* of fmlian Aiohilocturc. 
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5>(i Chinese (rrave From Foitnues Wanderings in C’liiiia 


Spire, not nnlilre tlie Indian and Oeyloneso examples, But still witli a 
pliysiogiioiiiy peculiarly Cliinese. The most common arrangement is 
that of a horseshoe-shaped platform, cut out of the side of a hill. It 
consecpiently has a high hack, in which is the entrance to the tomb, 
and slopes oif to nothing at the entrance to the hoi’seshoo, where the 
wall generally terminates with two lions or dragons, or some fantastic 
ornament common to ( hineso architecture. When the tomb is situated, 
as is generally the case, on a hill-side, this arrangement is not only 



<il, CiunefaQ Tomb Fiorn Foiturie’s Wanderings m China 

appropriate, but elegant. When the same thing is imitated on a plain, 
it is singular, misplaced, and unintelligible. Many of the tombs are 
built of granite, hnely polished, and oaiwed with a profusion of labour 
that makes us regret that the people who can do such things should 
have so groat a predilection fur ephemeral wooden structures, when 
(Mpable of employing the most durable materials with sneh facility. 
When the rock is suitalde for the purpose, wlucli, however, seems 
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to be rarely tlio caKse in China, tlioir tombs ar (3 cut in the rock, us in 
Eirnria and elsewhere ; and the tombs of the class jnst described secoti 
a device for converting an ordinary hill-side into a snhstitnltj: i’or ihe 
more a])propriate sitixation. 

UoMKSTic Akchitkc ruKE. 

It IS in their domestic architectnre, if in any, that the ( liiii<‘S(* excel ; 
tliere we do not look either for inonninental gTaudenr or for dnra- 
bility, and it is almost impossible to resist being captivated by tlie 
gaiety and brilliancy of a Chinese dwelling of the first class, and the 
(exuberant richness and lieanty of the carvings and ornaments that are 
heaped on every part of it. 

One of the most remarkable peciilianties of their houses is the 
cave form of roof which is almost nnivorsal, and which witors on the 
snhjcct have generally referred to as a reminiscence of the tent of the 
Tartars, who are supposed to have introduced it. They, however, wIk^ 
proposed this the{)ry, forgot that the Chinese have been longer out of 
tents, and know less of them, than any other people now on the face of 
the globe. The Tartar conquest, like our Kornian one, has long been 
a fusion rather than a subjection, and in China at least does not seem 
to have produced the smallest visible effect on the manners or customs 
of the original inhabitants. Be this as it may, the form in question 
arose from a constructive exigence, which others would do well to 
imitate, and in this manner. In a countiy like China, whore vcay 
heavy rains fall at one season of the year, tiled roofs, such as they 
almost universally use, reqnho a high pitch to carry off ihe water; hut 
so bright a sunshine as at another season of the year glares down iqitm 
them, requires shade to their walls and windows. If, however, as on 

the left of the annexed 
diagram (wnodcut 92), 
the slope of the ro(ff 
continued so far <nit as 
to he effective for ihe 
last purpose, the ui)per 
windows are too much 
darkened, and it is im- 
possible to see out uf 
them. To remedy this 
defect, the Ohineso cany 
out their eaves dmost 
horizontally &om the 
face of the walls, whore 
a leak hecoiues of slight 
importance ; and tlicn, to break the awkward angle caused by the 
meeting of these two slopes, they ease it off with a hoUow curve, 
which not only auswers the double purpose of the roof mure ofibctually,^ 
but produces wbat the Chinese think— and rightly— the most plcasin*^ 
form of root ‘ ^ 
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The only jiarts {jf sik?1i a roof that admit of decoration by carying 
art3 evidently eitluo- the cn^ntral or angular ridges; and here they 
^ exaggei’ato tluiir favourite liollow curve to an extent unpleasing to a 
European eye-— the angles being vktiially turned bach, in some in- 
stances, and the ridge being also ornamented by upturned ornaments 
at its ends, to an extent we cannot reconcile with oiir notions , nor 
indeed is it possible we should, when they are overloaded with gro 
tescpie ornaments to ihe extent too often found. 

Another jicculiarity that gives so local a character to their architec- 
ture is their mode of framing a roof, so nnldce that used by aii}^ other 
people. This arises from the timber they possess most easily available 
for such a pur 2 )ose being a small })me, found everywhere, in the south 
at least, which has the peculiarity of being soft and spongy io. the 
iuside ; but the outer rims of wood, just under the bai'k, retain their 
hardness and strength; so that jiractically it is a hollow wooden 
cylinder ; and if the carpenter were to attempt to sc[uare it, so as to 
form a framiog as we it would fall to pieces ; but merely cleaned 
and used whole, it is a very strong and durable building material, 
tlmiigh one which it requires all a Chinaman’s ingenuity and neatness 
t(j frame together with sufficient ligidity for the purposes of a roof. 

The uprights which support these roofs are generally formed of the 
same wood, though not unfrequently they are granite posts — the}" cannot 
be called pillars — of the same dimensions, and strengthened, or rtither 
steadied, by transverse pieces of wood, the space between which and 
the roof is generally filled wnth open-work carving, so a>s to form a 
species of frieze. 

The roof is usually constructed, as shown in diagram No. 92, by 
using 3 or 4 transverse pieces or tie-heams, one over the other, and 
siqiporting the ends of each beam on that below it by means of a 
framed piece of a different class of wood. By this method, though it 
may look uusciontific to our eyes, they make up a framing thiit resists 
the strongest winds uninjured. Sometimes, as shown in the dotted 
lines of the same woodcut, they carry the cur\'^e across the top of the 
roof ; hut when this is done they are obliged to have recourse to metal 
roofing, or to tiles of a gi'eater ]engi3h than are usually found or easily 
made. 

As before remarked, however, it is not so much on its fonns that 
Chinese architecture depends as on its colours- — ^the pillars being gene- 
ralty jDainted red, the friezes and open work green ; blue marks the 
fiuors and stronger lines, and gilding is used profusely everywhere. 
Whether this w"ould or would not improve a finer or more solid style 
of art may admit of doubt ; but it is certainly remarkably pleasing in 
China, and singrdarly appropriate to the architecture we have been 
describing ; and grouped as these buildings usually are around garden 
courts, filled with the gayest flowers, and adorned with rock-work and 
fountains more rantasti(} thorn the buildings themselves, the fancy 
may easily be ebarmed with the result, though taste forbids us to 
approve of the details. 
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Temples. 

1 have put off to tlio last speaking of the templo»s of the r^hinoso, 
because they partake far more of domestic architecture than in almost 
any other country. They possess no sacred fonns which distinguish 
them at first sight from private edifices, and scarc^ely rise in dignity 
beyond the mansions of the g'reat. 

One of the largest temples to which Europeans have had access is 
that of Honan, opposite Canton. It consists of an ohlong enclosure of 
xsome extent, both sides of which are occupied by the dwelling»s and 
gaT'deus of the priests, which have nothing to distinguish them from the 
houses outside. In the centre, however, of the end facing the river, 
is a gateway of some pretension, which leads to a hall of moderate 
dimensions, and tluough this to a second and a third, the last being 
larger and more richly ornamontod than either of the other two. This 
inner hall contains images of the three precious Buddhas in white 
marble, and also a small model of a dagobah of the same material, 
and with a number of offerings and images strewed about; and the 
painting and carving with which it is adorned make up a tolerably 
rich effect, but far more resembling and more appropriate for a hall in 
a mansion ^ than a temple dedicated to worship . The small temple at 
Macao, represented in the annexed woodcut, has more pretension to 
archftectui’al beauty, though its dimensions are very inferior ; but no 
Chinese temple, so far as is known, is either larger than this of Honan, ^ 
or possesses anything of that monumental character which we usually 



Lord Aralierst returned from 
I ebn he was lodged m thns limiding. The 
imag(\s and all the sacred veshels were re- 


moved for the occasion, and the room was 
iksed as the dining-room of the Embassy. 
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find ill all tlioso edidccs wliicli other nations have dedicated to the 
honour of the Snprenic Being. 

When we^ come to know more of China than at present, it is possihlo 
^ that this opinion may to some extent he modified ; but certainly no 
views published by any of those who have traversed the country, 
nothing’ that has been wi’itten, and no Chinese drawings, of which 
abundance exist, lead us to suppose that anything except the j)^ 2 Jodas, 
pailoos, and tombs, have over been erected by them at all woiihy of 
notice as architecturar snlijects. 

Indeed, the two purely Chinese sects seem to be wholly ivithout 
temples of any sort, and their example seems to have influenced the 
Buddhivsts to such an extent as to prevent their atteinjiting anything at 
all monumental ; and there seems no reason for believing that anything 
better than these domestic-looking vikam — ^half temple, half monas- 
tery — exists in any paid of the country. 

The same remarks apply to Japan and the other large and populous 
islands around China. Domestic architecture is brilliant and cheerful 
in them all, hut ejihemeral ; and none of them possess any monnments 
designed to last beyond the generation that erected them. 

Their engiiieoriiig works have been much extolled by some writers, 
but they have no more claim to ja’aise as works of science than these 
buildings have as works of art. Their canals, it is true, are exten- 
sive; hut with 300 millions of inhabitants this is small praise, ^^and 
their construction is most nnscieiitific. Their bridges, too, are some- 
times of great length, but gciiierally made up of a series of small arches 
constructed on the horizontal principle, as nine-tenths of the bridges in 
China are, and consequently narrow and unstable. When they do use 
the true arch, it is timidly, and without much knowledge of its true 
principles. 

However admii’ahlo and ingenious therefore the Chinese may be, 
and seem always to have been, in the minor arts — such as carving in 
wood and ivory, the manufacture of vessels of porcelain and bronze, 
and in all that relates to mlk and cotton mannfacturos — it still must 
bo admitted that they never rose above the Tdiak of inanufaofcnrcrs, and 
that poetry of any grade is wholly unfluniliar to them ; indeed, that 
they seem incapable of it in any fonn, either written or structural. 
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"Were it possible to write the History of Architoctiire in Mexico with 
the same certainty that we can now write that of almost cA-ery other 
country in the Avorltl, it wonld he instrnctive from the unity and com- 
pleteness of the subject. It wonld be a history of an art wholly indi- 
genous and original j uninfluenced by any tbreign. style, and conse- 
tpiently illustrating, in a close and compact space, the Avliole of those ‘ 
processes by which mankind are enalded to elaborate an art out of the 
simplest olcinonts. 

This is hardly the case Avith any of the styles of the old world, at 
least after we leave the Egyptian, whose oiigin is lost in the mists of 
antiquity. All other styles wore influenced, more or less directly, liy 
its forms, so that w^e can easily trace the influence of the Hall at KaniaV 
iu all subsecpient buildings. The Indian styles, it is trae, form a group 
apart, but not so completely distinct as the Mexican ; and the variety oi’ 
their forms, and the want of unison in the parts, prevent their alieWing 
complete illustration of an art invented and comijleted wholly without 
the introduction of any foreign element. 

Our whole knowledge of the early history of the inhabitants of 
Central Ameiica is derived from the annals of two tribes Avhioh, by 
their oavii account, in Avhich there is nothing improbable, occupied 
Mexico about the 12th century of our era. These tribes, the CHche- 
mecas and Astecs, came from the north, and were jnobably of the same 
race with the red Indians. The country which they took possession ox 
was prOAdously inhabited by the Toltecs, belonging to a race who had 
in all |)robability occupied the provinces of Central America from time 
immemorial, and who had certainly attained at the time Ave are speaking 
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oI to a coiiHiderable degree of civilizatioUj and made no mean prugret^s 
in many of the useful arts. 

It is ]*ceordcd that the Toltecs ahaiidoiied tlie valley about the iOtli 
/‘entury, in consequence of their numbers being greatly reduced by a 
seveie tainino and by disease. ISiothing further is related of this tube, 
but there can bo little doubt that some remnant of it afterwards mixed 
with tl)e invaders, and imparted to them many aits then uidmomi to 
them, and of which their more northern bi'ethren still lemain ignorant 
Linder these favourable circumstances of climate and aggregation, the 
conquerors of Mexico reached a degree of civilization which the red 
men never attained in their native plains. 

The valley of Mexico, of which alone we have any record, is a pro- 
vince about twice the size of Lancashire, and one-third of it is covered 
with water. In process of time it became subject to three petty kings 
who carried on perpetual -wars one with another. It was not until 
immediately befoio the conquest of the country by the Spaniards that 
these three kings, th-ed of their ruinous ivars, joined their forces to- 
gether, and, thus combined, proved more than a match for any of the 
surrounding states. They spread their arms and influence to the 
Mexican Gulf, penetrated to the shores of the Paciiic, and on one occa- 
sion are even said to have crossed the Isthniiis of Tethnaiitepoc. and 
reached the confines of Guatemala. Those last expeditions seem to 
have been undertaken merely to obtain prisoners for their horrid i4tes 
of human sacrifice, of which they were becoming passionately fond ; 
and they made no settlement in these countries siifficiont to inflncince 
either theii' arts or institutions in any way. Shortly affcor this the 
conquest of the Spaniards under Cortes put an end to the kingdom and 
powm- of the Astecs for ever. 

All this, however, refers wholly to the Astecs in the valley of 
Mexico ; and all the affinities that have been b'aced between them and 
their northern neighbours apply to them, and them only. The piin- 
cipal remains of architecture in Central America are not found in 
Mexico Proper, but in districts in which the Astecs never obtained a 
permanent footing, in Yucatan, Chiapas, and Guatemala. They are 
evidently works of an earlier and far more highly civilised race than 
that of the invaders — ^iii short, of precisely such a race as the Toltecs 
are recorded to have been. Tims we have a stiiking concurrence of 
evidence — that of the Mexican annals, and of the ruins themselves — 
proi-dng that, previous to the arrival of the Eod Indians, these countries 
wore inhabited by a peoxole possessing a considerable degree of 
civilisation. 

Were it not from what we learn from the description of the 
Spaniards and earlier travellers, we should now be utterly ignoranl 
of the arts of the Mexicans themselves, all that they built having pe- 
rished from the lapse of time, or having been destroyed by the savage 
bigotry of the invaders. Though these descriptions are often inflated 
and seldom intelligible, they suffice to prove theit the Mexicans had 
learnt from their predecessors the art. of building, and erected monu- 
ments capable of exciting the amazement of those who were familial' 

L 
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with the cathedrals of Toledo and Seville, and knew well the palat*es 
and monasteries of ancient Spain. 

We must not asciibe even the great pyramid of Cholnla or thc^^ 
templo of Tlascala to the Mexicans. These cities, though so near 
ilie Mexican capital, were inhabited by a people of a different race, 
and who practised their own arts. Beyond the Mexican bonndaiios 
there exists a country full of rains of the most interesting character, 
and in a state of singularly perfect preservation, which, when prox)erIy 
explored, wdll do more to elucidate the history and to illustrate the 
arts of this inysteiions people than anything that has yet come to light , 
but much leniains to be done before any satisfactory result can be 
obtained from the materials so unexpectedly afforded ns. The conntpy 
has l)een visited by very few travellers at all capable of judging of 
what, they saw. The explorations undertaken hy Mr. Stephens,^ and 
tile publication of the beautiful drawings of his companion, Mr. 
Catherwood, first convoyed a just idea of the extent and character 
of these monuments ; neither, however, of these gentlemen were fami- 
liar with the rules of architectural ciiticism, nor capable, consequently, 
of properly arranging the materials they were collecting with such 
zeal and talent ; and it still remains for some one who has the know- 
ledge and the energy requisite for such a task to complete the work 
Ifiey have so nobly begun, and to read for us the history of Central 
Am*erica, and the long-forgotten Toltecs, as written by them in their 
uionuinonts. 

No one could bo long among those buildings, provided he was ^ 
familiar with the styles of other parts of the world, without perceiving 
a sequence among them, and, when nnee this is done, fhe problem is 
half solved. Wc may never bo able to ascertain at what exact date 
the earliest building was erected, nor when the last was completed : 
but we may be able to trace the steps by which the style arose, to 
judge how far it was capable of further development, and also, 
pel haps, to learn the origin and history of the people to whom it 
belonged. 

These last are the forms of the problem that have been hitherto most 
carefully and zealously investigated, though with singularly little suc- 
cess. Because this people built jiyramids and engraved hiero^^dyphics 
it is conjectured that they came from Egypt. Their temples are supposed 
to he copies of the temple of Belus at Babylon. Lord Kingsborough’s 
great wmrk was undertaken to prove that the temple of Palonque was 
built on the uaodei of Solomon’s, and, consequently, that the people were 
Jews. Certain astronomical similarities have been assumed as identi- 
fying thorn with the Moguls, and so on ad %nflmtnm. But there is not 
one of these supposed links of evidence which can he relied upon when 
we consider what very natural shapes to he adopted by a rude 
are those of the rectangular pyramid of stone or brick and the 
mound of earth. The same may he said of picture-writing as 


i people 
conical^ 
a mode"*^ 


] Previous to Mr. Stephens's book the 
rnun only of Palenqne were known through 


Lord ICuigsboroiigh’s work, and some otheis 
had been iinpeifectly sketched. 
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of expressing the thoughts. There may no doubt bo ceitain affiuifie^ 
with the old world. Influences may have come by Behring’s Straits, 
or across the ocean. The only connection that can be traced with any 
certainty is with the Polynesian islanders. The very variety of the 
theories just mentioned almost proves that none can be made out at all 
satisfaciorily. On the whole we may safely exclude all such con- 
siderations, and treat of the architecture of Central America as com- 
Xilete in itself, and unconnected with any other known style. 

Central American Architecture. 

Owing to our imperfect knowdedge of the subject, it is not easy to 
define the various classes of buildings into which the examxiles we 
possess should be divided. As in almost all countries, however, the 
XU’incipal are the Teocallis or houses of God. 

These are always j)yramids, square in plan, and generally formed 
into two, three, or more stories or terraces, with a x^la^tfoim on the top, 
on which the temple, properly so called, always stands. 

Next to these are the jialaces, or the houses of kings, which are 
exti*emely similar to the teinjiles, exeexit in the number and extent of 
the chambers they contain, and also that, generally, the x)yramids on 
which they stand are lower, and much longer in one direction than in 
the other. 

A third class are tumuli or mounds of earth, with sepulchral 
chambers, geneiully above ground, the openings of which are visible 
outside ; their outline seems to have been merely that of a mound of 
earth with no buildings on the top. 

Besides these there are gateways apparently more intended for 
disjilay than defence, city walls, wells, and various works of public 
utility, and great monolithic idols, which belong more to the province 
of architecture than to anything that can he styled imitative sculpture. 

As specimens of architectnre, however, in reality only the two first 
deserve notice in a work like the xu’osont. 

Of the first class, by far the largest and most celebrated is the 
X>yramid of Cholula, near Mexico, said to have been erected long before 
tlio arrival of the Astecs. It is now a mere mound of ill-built bricks 
and rubbish. In xflan it measures 1440 ft. each way, and the height of 
its 4 terraces is 177 ft. Its area, therefore, was nearly four times that 
of the largest of the Egyptian pyramids, though its height is not much 
more than one-third. When we come to consider the material and skill 
required for the erection of the two, no comparison can he made between 
this rude mound of the Americans and the imperishable structures of 
the Egyxotian kings. On the lai^e platfom on its summit now stands a 
church dedicated to the Virgin, and no remains of ancient architectural 
^-ornament exist, either in or about the place, by which its style or 
affinities can be guessed. The same remarks apxily to the temxflos of 
Tczcuco and Teotihnaoan, and to all the buildings in the Mexican 
Valley. 

In Yucatan the case is widely diiTerent. The pyramids there are 
■ « L 2 
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not geiieiviiiy in teiTaoes, but rise, at an angle of {i])out the 

level of the platform on which the temple stands; and a mugniiiccnt 
nnbioken flight of steps leads from the base of the building to tin* 
summit. iUinost all these retain more or less of tlie lemains (jf arcdii- 
teclnral magnificence that once adorned their snmmils. Tlic annexed 
woodcut (jS'o. 94), representing the elevation of a temple supported 



a pyiamid at Palenqiie, with the plan of the temple fwoodent No. 05 ) 
will give a good general idea of their foim. The pyramid on which 
It stands is about 280 ft. si^uaro, and GO ft. in height: on tlio top 
of tlus stands the temple, 70 ft. wide bi front, and 25 ft. deep, orna- 
inonted. m stucco with bassi-riliovi of hotter execution than is usually 
ound in these paite, and with large hieroglypMoal tahlets, whose 

■would probably reveal to us nmcli of 

the history of these hnildings. 

The roof is formed by approaching courses of stone mooting at the 
“ summit, and following the same out- 

line externally, with curious projec- 
tions on the outside, like doiiner 
windows, but meant apparently cither 
for ornament or to support small 

Han of Temple. Scale 50 It to an inch. SOme Similar 2)UrpOSO. 

I X other temxiles found in Yucatan 

diifer but little from this one, except in si^o, and, architeotiirallv 
speaking, are less interesting than the palaces-^thc splendour of flm 
temple oousistmg in the size of its pyramid, to which the snper- 
stnicture is entoely subordinate: in the palace, on (he other hand,\ho 
pyi’amid is entirely subordinate to the building it supports, forming 
merely an a^ppropriate and convenient pedestal just sufficient to gS 
it a ]iroper degree of architectural effect. 

In speaking of the palaces it would be most important, and add 

i3i rii: daii^^Lon 

could be nude w to their relative age. The absence of all traces of 
history makes this extremely difficult, and the only mode that now 
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Hiiggosts itself is to assume tliat tliose l)ui] dings wliich show tlio greatest 
similarity to wooden constructions in tlieir details arc the oldest, and tliat 
tliose in which this peculiarity cannot be traced are the more modern 

This at least is certainly the case iii all other coiinhies of tlie 
world where timber fit for building purposes can be piocured. there 
men inevitably use the lighter and more easily worked vegetable 
material long before they venture on the inoie durable, but far more 
expensive mineral substance, which ultimately supersedes it to so 
gieat an extent. Even in Egypt, in the age of the pju’amid-bnilders 
the ornamental architecture is copied in all its details from wooden 
constructions. In Greece, when the art reached its second stage, tlio 
base is essentially stone, and the upper part only copied in stone from 
the earlier wooden forms : and so it was apparently in Mexico ; the 
lower part of the buildings is essentially massive stone-work, the 
upper part is copied from forms and carvings that must originally have 
been executed in wood, and are now repeated in stone 

The annexed woodcut, for instance, rei>rosents in its simplest form 
what is repeated in al- 
most all these buildings 
— a stone basement with 
square doorways, but 
without windows, sur- 
mounted by a super- 
structure evidently a 
direct copy of wood- #i 
work, and forming part 
of the construction 6^ 
the roof. 

In most cases in Yu- 
catan the superstructure 
is elaborately carved 
with masks, scrolls, and 



Elevation of Bmlcling at Clinnjnju. 

F Catlierwood. 


From a drawing by 


carvings, similar to 
those seen on the prows 

of the war-boats, or in the Morals or burying-places of the Polynesian 
islanders. 

Sometimes pillars are used, and the wooden construction is carried 
even lower down, though mixed in that case with parts of essentially 
litliio forms. Barring the monstrosity of the carvings, there is often, as 
in the palace at Zayi (woodcut No 97), a degree of elegance in the 
design by no means to be despised, more especially when, as in this 
instance, the building rises in a pyramidal form on three terraces, the 
one mthin and above the other, the lowest, as shown in the plan 
(woodcut No. 98), being 265 ft. in length, by 120 ft. in width. This, 
though far from being the largest of these palaces, is one of the most 
remarkable, as its terraces, instead of being mere»flights of steps, all 
present architectural facades, rising one above the other. The upper 
and central tiers of buildings may possibly have been a many- celled 
temple, and the lower apartments appropriated to the priests, hut it is 
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more probaMe that they were all palaces, the residences of teinporal 
chiefs, inasmaoh as at Uxmal a pyramidal temple is attached to the 
biiilclmg called the Casa del Gnbcrnador, which is extremely similar 
to this, though on a still larger and more ornate scale. There are 
other instances also of the palace and temple standing together. 



Plan of PaUce at Zayi Scale 100 it to an inch. 

Somotiines, instead of the buildings standing within ‘and iihove 
each, other, as in the last example, they are arranged around a cuuit- 
yard, as in that called the Casa do las Moujas at Uxmal (woodout No. 
99), one of the most remarkable buildings in Central America, for its 
size, as well as from the elahomtonoss of its decorations. It is raised 
on three low teixaces, aggregating 20 ft. in height. The one to the 
south, 279 ft. long, is pierced by a friangular-headed gateway, 
10ft. Sin. wide, leading to a court-yard, measming upwards of 200 ft. 
each way, and surroimded on all sides by buildings, as sbowir in the 
plan ; which, though only one story in heig)it, are, considering their 
size and the elaborateness of their decorations, one of the most remark- 
able groups of birildings in the world. 




Casa dc las Morgas, Uxmal Scale 100 It. to ait incb. 

In tlie same city of Uxmal is anotliei building, called the Casa del 
, (Inbernador, somewliat similar to tbe piiucdpal of tlie tliree edifices 
composing the Casa de las Monjas, but largoi, and even more elabo- 
rate in its decorations. It stands alone, bowe-ver, with only a temple 
attached nnsymmetrically to one angle of it. 

Besides these, the worlcs of ^lessrs. Stephens and Catherwood 
dcvsctribo and rcpinsent the remains of at least a dozen other cities 
scarcely less splendid and wondeifnl than Uxmal itself. The mins of 
l^alenqne have long been known in this countr^^ from the splendid 
Avork of Lord Kingsborungh, and those at Mitlan from Humboldt, and 
aftoiwards more fully from Lord Kingsborongb’s woik. The latter 
are remarkable for a hall, Avhuse roof was supported by pillars of por- 
phyry, at one time supposed to be tbe only pillars to be found in that 
country. But, as already shown at Zayi and elseAvhoro, they are fre- 
(|uently used. 

With regard to constrnction, as above remarked, the style may bo 
generally characterized as one remove from the original wooden con- 
struction of early times. No Avooden buildings, nr even wooden roofs, 

. noAv remain, nor could any be expected to have resisted the effects of 

^ the climate ; but many of tlie lintels of tbe doorways Avere formed by 

k - wooden beams, and some of these still remain, though most of them 
have peiished, bringing doAvii witli them large portions of the Avails 
which wore supported by them. In other instances, and geneially 
speaking in those that seem most modern, the upper parts of the door- 
ways, as A\mll as the roofs of the chambers, are formed by bringing the 
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courses nearer together till tho 3 Miieet in the centre, tlnis Ibniiing a hurl " 

zontal ajcli, as it is called, pre*- 
cisoty as the Etniscaiis an<l all 
the earlier tribes of l^elasgic race 'x 
did in Europe at the dawn of its 
civilisatiou, and as is done in 
India to this claj. This forui is 
well shown in the annexed wood- 
cut (100), representing a chamber 
in the (Jasa de las Moiijas at Ex- 
mal, 13 ft. wide. The up 2 )er jiart 
of the doorway on the right hand 
has fallen in, from its wooden 
lintel having decayed. 

A still more remarkable in- 
stance of the construction em- 
2 )loyed by the natives is shown 
in the woodcut (No. lOl), re- 
presenting a room in a tem]jlc 
at Chichen Itza in Yucatan. Tin* 
room is 19 ft. 8 in. by 12 ft. 9 in. ; 
in the centre of it stand two 


lOft. Intenoi ot ii Gbambei, tJjviiial. Fiotn n di awing 
by F. Catherwood. 

the lintels of the door, and over 
these is the stone vaulting of the usual construction : the whole a2)pa- 
rently* still porfeotr and entire, though time-worn, and bearing" the 
marks of great age on its face. 



Apartment at Oblchen, From a drawing by p, Catherwood. 


pillars of stone, supporting beams 
of sa2'>ote-wood, which also form 
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When til© roof was constructed entirely of wood, it probably ]iar- 
tuok very imich of the same form, the horizon- 
tal beam being supported by two struts meet- 
ing at the centre, and framed up at the sides, 
which would at once account for the appear- 
ances shown in the woodcuts Nos 100 and 
101. Tt is also probable that both light and 
air were introduced above the walls, between 
the interstices of the wood-work ; which is 
further confirmed by the strange erection on 
the top of the Casa at Palenque (woodcut No. 

94), who 2 *e the openings look very like the copy of a ventilator of 
some sort. 

It is of course impossible to asciibe any veiy remote antiquity to 
buildings containing so much wood in their construction, and erected 
in a climate so fatal to the durability of any class of buildings what- 
ever. Indeed it is probable that many were erected immediately 
before the conquest of the country by the Spaniards ; and it is pos- 
sible, though not probable, that the age of some may extend as high as 
the Christian era. So far as we may venture to guess at their relative 
dates, I should bo induced to assume the buildings at Palenque as the 
“^most modem, axid those of Zayi as among the most ancient of the 
seiies ; hut it would requii’o far moie knowledge than can he obtained 
from such hooks as have been published to speak with anything like 
certainty on this point. 

A far moi’e tempting field of speculation, and one that every author 
who has treated of the subject has indulged in more or less, is to trace 
the similarities that exist between this style and that of Egypt, of 
Pelasgia or Assyria, of China, Mongolia, &c. ; and certainly there are 
stiiking similarities to many of these : the essential differences are, 
however, on the other hand, so remarkable, that, though it is impossible 
to deny the coincidences, it is far safer, for the present at least, to 
asciibe them to the common instincts implanted by Nature in all the 
vaiioties of the human race, which lead all mankind, in certain 
climates aiid at a certain stage of civilization, to do the same thing in 
the same way, or nearly so, even without any teaching, or previous 
eommimication with those who have done so before. 
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CONrENTS 

Historical Notice — Titicaca ~ Tombs — Wails of (Juiico 


CHRONOLOGY. 

MiuicoUapac . . . I3th ccntuiy 1 Conquest by Pizuiio . 


Peru is situated geographically so near to Mexico, and the inhabitants 
of both countries had reached so nearly to the same grade of civilization 
at the time -when the Spaniards first visited them and destroyed thcii 
native institutions, that ive might naturally expect a very considei*able 
similaiity in their modes of building and styles of decointion. Nothing, 
however, can be further from the fact; indeed it \vould be difficult to 
conceive two people, however remotely situated from one another, 
whoso styles of art differ so essentially as these two. 

The Mexican buildings, as we have just seen, are characterized by 
the most inordinate exuberance of carving, derived ]n-obabl}% with 
many of the foinns of them aichitecture, from wooden originals. Pern, 
on the other hand, is one of the very few countries known where timhor 
a])pears to have been used in primitive times so sparingly that its traces 
are hardly discernible in subsequent construction; and, either fi-om 
inability to devise or horn having acquired no taste for such a mode of 
<lee oration, the sculptured foiins are few and insignificant. 

The material which the Peruvians seem to have used earliest was 
mud, and many walls of this substance, erected certainly before the 
{Spanish conquest, still remain in a strite of very tolerable preseiTatioii. 
The next improvement on this seems to have been a sort of rubble 
masonry or concrete : the last, a Cyclopean masonry, of great beauty 
and solidity. None of these foniis, nor any of them derivatives, are found 
in Mexico : the climate would nut permit of the use of the first — hardly 
of the second ; and in all their buildings, even the earliest, the Mexicans 
seem to have known how to use stones carefully squared, and set with 
horizontal beds. 

iVnothor peculiarity which Peruvian eirt has in common with most 
of those derived from pimoly stone construction, is the sloping sides of - 
the openings— a form invented on purpose to diminish the necessary 
size of the lintel. There are two discharging arches so constructed at 
Uxmal, but, so far as is knovm, none anywhere else ; and no single 
ojiening of that class in the whole arcliitectimal provinoo of Mexico. 


V, 
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The roofe and njiper parts of the larger openings, on the contrary, 
almost universally slope in that country. In Pern the roofs are always 
flat, or domical, and the sides of the openings always straight lined. 

These and many other peculiarities will he more apparent in what 
follows, but even as stated here they are sufficient to establish the entire 
difference of the two races, and to give those who have so easily 
assumed the Asiatic origin of the Toltecs and Asteos a second and 
m{n*e difficult problem to solve, in accounting for the origin of the 
L’eruvians. 

Besides this remarkable distinction between the architecture of the 
two countries, we have the negative evidence of their history and tra- 
dition, wliich make no mention of any intercourse between the Peru- 
vians and any people to the northward. This, however, is not of much 
weight, as there are no accounts at all which go hack so far as 3 cen- 
turies before the Spanish conquest. 

At about that period it is fabled that a godlike man, Manco Capac, 
appeared with a divine consort on an island in the lalco of Titicaca, 
jouineying fi^om whence they taught the iiide and uncivilized inha- 
bitants of the country to till the ground, to build houses and towns, 
and to live together in communities ; and made for them such laws and 
regulations as wore requisite for these purposes. 

Like the Indian Bacchus, Manco Capac was after Ms death reve- 
renced as a god, and his descendants, the Incas, were considered as of 
divine origin, and worshij)ped as children of the Sun, which was the 
great object of Peruvian adoration. At the time of the Spanish con- 
quest the 1 2th descendant of Manco Capac was on the tln’one, but, his 
father having married as one of Ms wives a woman of the Indian race, 
the prestige of the purity of Inca Mood was tarnished, and the country 
was torn by civil wars, which greatly facilitated the progress of the 
(Spaniards in their conquests under the unscrupulous Pizarro. 

In a country so deficient in history of any sort, and without a 
single building whose date can bo fixed with certainty, it is of 
course impossible to wiite a history of its architecture ; but a sequence 
can easily be made out, whicli is not the case in Mexico. By this 
moans, if we are to confine the whole history to a period of 8 cen- 
turies, it is not difficult to fix approximately the date of any building 
we may find ; and although it is more a question of masonry and con- 
struction than of architecture, })roporly so called, it is siuprising what 
progress this rude people made in so short a time, and how they ad-^ 
vauced hvm the rudest Cyclopean work to as perfect a class of masoniy 
as is found iu any part of the world. 

Both fi’om its style and the traditions attached to it, the oldest 
building in the country seems to be that called the house of Manco 
Capac, on an island in the lake of Titicaca. The part shown in the 
woodcut (No. 103) is curvilineai' in form, standing on a low terrace, 
and siii^piounted by upper chambers, hardly deserving the name of 
towe 2 ;s. All the doorways have the sloping jambs, and the masonry 
is of a'ude, iiTegular polygonal blockvS of no great size. Inside the wall 
are a number of small square chambers, lighted only from the doorway. 
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A more advtanced apec linen of building, tliougb inferior in masonry, 
is tlio 2-storied edifice called tlie bouse of tlie Nuns, or of tlie Yu’gins 
of the Sun, in tlie same place (woodcut No. lOT). It is nearly square 
in plan, though with low projecting wings on one side, and is divided 
into 12 small scpiare rooms on the ground-floor, and as many similar 
rooms above them. Several of those chambers were surrounded by others, 
and those that had no doors externally had nothing like windows (except 
one with two slits in the upper story) ; and they must have been as dark 
as dungeons, unless the i^^per ones were lighted fiom the roof, which is 
by no means improbable. The most striking architectural features they 
possess are the doorways, which exactly resemble the Etruscan, both in 
shape and mode of decoration. We are able in this case to rely upon 
the accuracy of the representation, so that there can be no doubt of the 
cdose similarity. 

Another building on the island of Coata, in the sacred lake of Titi- 
caca, is raised on five low terraces, and surrounds three sides of a court- 
yard, its principal decoration being a range of doorways, some of them 
false ones, constructed with upright jambs, but contracted at the top 
by projecting courses of masonry, like inverted stairs, in this instance, 
however, only imitative, as the building is of rubble. 

The masonry of the principal tomb represented in the woodcut 
(No. 106) may be taken as a fair specimen of the middle style of 
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masonry ; loss rude than that of the house of Manco Oapac, but loss 
perfect than that of many subsequent examx3lBS. It is square in plan 
a rare form for a tomb in any part of the world — and flat-roofed. The 
sopulclnal chamber occupies the base, and is covered by a fiooi% above 
which is the only opening. The other tomb in the background is like- 
wise square, but diflers froxxi the fet in heing of better masoniy, and 
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haviiifr been originally coT^ei-ed i 

either of clay or stixcoo Some of E toS’. ’■ roof 

square form seems more common in tliose ^^7° 
noticed by Europeans. ’ * * been 

A specimen of the perfected masonry of the Perirn-m* -.-c 

.> inci erinitins is represented 

CTT "7 r~! r-rnri — r— HI tile ivoodciit A'O. ] Of) 

O^a portion of one of the 

Caravanserais, or Tcwi/u, 

Gieoted by the last Incas’ 

^l»ng the great roiid they 

made from their oldest 

capihd, Cnmo, to )Sinca. 

itie road was itself pc]-. 

haps tlie most oxtmordi- 

naiy work of their race 

being built Of large 1, locks 

of hard stone, fitted to- 
mcety, and so well con.stracted as to remaii/^S+“' ffreatest 

m lemote parte where uniujm-ed by the hmd Present day 

^ will be obsei-ved, the masonry w ? 

heantAlly executed, the joints being peifertlPfi^^t"^'''’ 

hardly to he visible, except that the slLs a™ obisc as 

faces, something after the manner of our lisfeS® 

Intermediate between the two extrels ‘tf “!: 
of Cuzco, the ancient capital of the kino-dim * 

J^mgdom, fonnmg altogether the 
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so contrived that every joart is seen, and as iiorfectly flanked as in the 
Lest Eurojiean fortifications of the present day. 



lOS View of Walls ot Cuzco J, B Pentland, del. 


It is not a little singular that this perfection should have been 
reached loj a rude people in Southern Ainexica, while it escaped the 
Greeks and Eomans, as well as the Mediasval engineers. The true 
method of attaining this perfection was never discovered in Europe 
until it was forced on the attention of military men hy the invention of 
gunpowder. Here it is used hy a people who never had, so far as we 
know, an external war, bnt who, nevertheless, have designed the most 
perfectly planned fortress we know. 

Between these various specimens are many more, some less pei- 
fect than the walls of Cuzco, showing greater irregularity in the 
form, and a greater admixture of large and small stones, than are there 
found ; others, in which all the blocks are nearly of the same size, and 
the angles approach nearly to a right angle. Examples occur of every 
intermediate gradation between the house of Manco Capac (woodcut 
Ko. 103) and the Tambos (woodcut No. 106), precisely corresponding 
■with the gradual progress of art in Latiuni, or any European country 
•where the Cyclopean or Felasgic style of building has been found. So 
much is this the case, that a series of examples collected by Mr. Pent- 
land from the Peruvian remains might he engraved for a description of 
Italy, and Dodwell’s illustrations of those of Italy would serve equally 
to illustrate the buildings of South America. 

We do not know how long the natives of Italy were in elaborating 
the regular squared masonry out of the polygonal style, but here we are 
forced to believe that the whole was done within the shoit space of less 
than three centuries, and there seems no reason for doubting that the 
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greatoi' or loss regularity in the mawonry is a correct index to the lol.-t- 
tive age uf any B])eciinon wo may find. 

One element only scemH to interfere witli tills regularity ol bucees- 
sion, namely, tlio nature of tlie material. AVliore j)olygonal iiuiHunry 
is found, it is always and invariably in limestone. This material frao 
tuies witli regularity, and tlie facets are easilj^ rubbed down and 
worked into tlioso smootli, even joints wbicli we find. It seems, in tact, 
to be a limestone form of masonry, but even tbat material was afterwards 
forced to follow tbe forms adopted for sandstone and otlier loss tract- 
able materials. 

Tliougli not quite so eeifain, it seems also tbat the polygonal luetliod 
was used only by people wlio were ignorant of tbe use of iron, and 
were consequently forced to employ tools of copj)er, hardened with a 
certain admixture of tin or zinc. We know tbat very excellent cbisels 
can be, or ratlier could be, so made, from tboir baving been generally 
employed by tbe Egyptians, even in tbeii* greatest works ; but iron 
certainly is a better and more economical material, and with its intro* 
duction polygonal masonry seems everywhere to have disappeared. 

It would bo a tempting subject for sjieeulation to try to account foi* 
tbe remarkable similarity in style tbat exists between these Peruvian 
buildings and the Pelasgic remains of Italy. But the distance of time 
at which tbe style was practised in the two countries is sufficient proof 
tbat tbe resemblance is only accidental. It was disused in Europe at 
least 5 or 6 centuries before Christ, and did not commence in Peru till 
12 centuries after Christ, so that, unless these facts can be controvci'tcd 
or some channel pointed out — of which no trace now* exists — by wliicli 
the style could have been so long preserved, and at last carried to the 
New World, the fact can only lemain as the most remarkable coin- 
cidence known to exist in the whole history of aichitecturc. It must 
be borne in mind that in both cases the stylo is a meie masonic form, 
almost wholly without mouldings, and entirely without sculiitnres : 
had either of these existed, the chances of such a coincidence would 
have been diminished a thousand fold. It affoitls another and even 
a stronger evidence than that of the pyramids of Mexico, to prove 
how much alike Iminan nature is in the same stage of civilisation, 
however distant the country may be, and however different the 
external circumstances of the people may appear at the first superficial 
glance. 
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OH A P TEE 1.' 

ASSYRIA. 

OONTlilNTS 

Historical Periods — Palaces at Nimroncl — Kliorsabad — Koyunjik — Babylonia. 


GHIIO^IOLOGY. 


BATES. ] 

Foundation of Nmcveh I ty Ninus . about bc 1341 | 
Asliuiakbal builds riortli-we&t palace at ! 

Hinnoud about 900 

Jievanubara builds cential palace at Nim- 


loud, &c . . . 810 

Aibaces . . 821 

Haigon builds palace at Tvhoisabad. . . 122 

Sennacbciib builds palace at Koyunjik , 102 


Ksaibaddon builds south-west palace at | 

Nmiroud 690 ! 


DATES. 

JSrebiicbadnez7,ai builds Babylon . . . b.c. 600 

CyiiiB founds Paasargadic 560 

Buildings of Canibyses at Vassal gad®. . 525 

Baiius builds palace at Pei bepolis . . 521 

XeiAGs’ balls at Persepolis and Susa 48C 

Aitaxerxes Mneraon lepairs buildings at 
Peisepolis and Susa . . . . 406 to 360 

Alexander burns palace at Persopolis, 
rums Susa, and destioys the Persian 
empiie 332 


In following out tlie principles laid down in tlie Introdnction. and 
adopting an aiTangemeut of subject partly geographical and partly 
chronological, as the most convenient and the one least likely to lead 
to repetition, the next great section into which onr >snbjeot divides 
itself ivS that of Assyrian architecture. This is easily dehned, both in 
space and in time. Locally, it comprises all the countries between 
tbo Valley of the Indus and the Mediterranean Sea— the Western 
bonndartes being the Sea of Marmora, the Mediterranean, and the Bed 
Sea; the Northern, the Caucasus, and the seas on either hand; the 
Southern, the Indian Ocean. ^ 

Throiig'h the centre of this great region flow the Euphrates and 
the Tigris. It is on the banks of those rivers that the people were first 


* Tills chapter and that next folKiwing may 
be legardod as, in all essential respects, an 
abridgment or condensation of the mfoima- 
tiun contained in a work published by the 
about two yoaiw ago, entitJed, ^ Tim 
Fahici'S of* Nineveli and Persepolis Restored, ^ 
the only real diBerence being that the more 
perfect decipherment of the inscnptions since 
that work "was jmblished has caused some of 
the palaces and buildings to be ascribed to 


different kings and dynasties from those to 
whom they were then assigned, and proved 
them to be more modern than was suspected, 
for the oldest at least. Their order, how- 
ever, remains the same, and so consequently 
do all the aiclutectnral inferences diawn from 
it. Those readers who may desire fiiither 
infoiination on the subject are referred to the 
work alluded to- 
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groupfid togotlier in civilifiod coinmnnities ; and fi’om this centre the 
arts and tlio peculiar civilisation of the race spread outwards to all the 
boundaries of tho province. 

During the whole period through which our acquaintance with these 
countries extends, we find tho three great t)q)ical races of mankind, 
the d'art-ar, the Semitic, and the Arian, living together in the Yailey 
of tho Euphrates, and intermingled with one another in a niannei’ that 
niakos it extremely difficult to discriminate between thenn 

It would be out of place to enter here into any discussion of the 
origin and affinities of tho Assyrian people, tho subject of whose archi- 
tecture we are now entering upon, the principal point being that, at the 
period to which all the monuinents hitherto discovered belong, the 
architecture of Assyria was that of a Semitic people, and especially 
interesting as exliibithig actual examples of that style with which we 
have long been familiar fioin the descriptions in tho Bible of the build- 
ings of Solomon. 

Tho discovery of the palaces of Nineveh has enabled us to under- 
stand what we never could have distinctly made out from mere verbal 
doscrij)tions. Tho architecture of Assyria is now as familiar to us as 
that of Egypt, and we can realise as correctly the appearance of' the 
house of the Forest of Lebanon as we conld that of Greek temples Irom 
the description of Pausanias, aided by tho examination of their actual 
remains. 

The Assyrian is an entirely new chajiter added to our history of 
architecture since the year 1843, and certainly not one of the least 
interesting, not only frojn its own intrinsic merits and the beauty of 
many of its forms, but because of its historic value, being the sister 
style to that of Egypt, and tho parent of all the Ionic forms wo after- 
wards find so currently and so beautifully blended with the architecture 
of Greece, 

IJniil the discoveries in Assyria were made, half the history of the 
architecture of Greece was a riddle and inexplicable mystery ; now all 
is clear, and with Egypt on the one hand, and Assyria on the other, wo 
are enabled to trace every feature to its source. These two still stand, 
and probably will ever remain, as the jirimitive styles of the human 
race — essentially distinct in all tlieir more important features, borrow- 
ing veiy little from each other, but each working out its own objects 
independently of the other. It seems absolutely hopeless to look for 
anything anterior to the style of Egypt which can have had any 
influence upon it ; and, so far as we can see, nearly as idle to attempt 
to find in Asia anything that can have influenced the architectural 
style of the great Assyrian empire. 

Politically tho history of the country separates itself into two 
great divisions, between which comes the Egjrptian domination under « 
the 18th dynasty. To the earlier period belong tho migTations of 
Nimiod and Asshur, the building of Kalah, Itesen, and Aunoveh in*^^** 
Assyria— of Ereeh, Accad, Babel in tho South, and the still more 
famous erection of the tower of Babel. It is uncertain, however, from 
tho Biblical aecoTmt, whether the latter election was ever allowed to 
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I bo raiwed imicli above the foundation, and there certainly is no snfficieid 
K evidenco for assuming that the temple of Belus, described by the Greeks, 
ll^was either the tower of Babel itself, or even at all resembled it. Btill 
loss is it possible now to attempt to identify that building with the Birs 
Nimroiid, every biick of which bears the name of Nebuchadnezzar, the 
son of Nobopolassar. Nor, indeed, can we feel sure that one single 
renmant exists of all the buildings of this eaily age. 

iUthough it is nearly certain, from the monumental records of Egypt, 
diat the Egyptians overran Assyria, and practically must have hold 
it in subjection for nearly 5 centuries— from the 19th to the Idth b.c. 
— still they have left no monuments in the subject land; nothing, 
indeed, liy which we can now trace the extent of their domination , 
and none appear to have been raised by the natives while under theii 
rule of sufficient impoidance to last to a later j)eiiod. 

'Fhe arcliitectural history commences therefore with the period 
marked by five Greeks as that of the rise of Niniis and his successors — 
about the middle of the 14th century b.g. -coinciding with the decline 
of the power of the Egyptians, and the exode of the Jews from that- 


country. 

This second or great Assyrian period divides itself again into two 
epochs, the first extending from Ninus (1341) to the revolt of Aibaces 
(821), a period of 520 years. To this age belong the North-west 
palace of Nimioud, the Central palace, the rock-cut sculptures^ at 
Bavian, and generally all the older monuments of the Assyrian period. 

The second epoch extends over only 221 years, from Arbaoe>s to 
the destruction of Nineveh, about the year 000, and, so far as archi- 
tectme is concerned, is by far the most hiilliant. To it belong the 
palace at Khorsabad, built by Sargon (Bhalmaneser ‘f^) about 722 b.g., 
that of Koyunjik by Sennacherib (703), the South-west palace at 
Kimroud by Eskrhaddon (690), and the North palace at Koyunjik, built 
apparently by a son of Esarhaddon. These are the most splendid 
edifices yet discovered, and, now that the inscriptions have been 
deci]>Iiorcd, there can be almost no doubt cither as to the name of 
file king who built them, or to the approximate dates above given fur 
thoii’ erection. 

On the destruction of Nineveh Babylon rose from its ruins with 
renewed splendour during the reign of Is ebucliadnezzar ; and it is to 
him, as before remarked, that every building yet discovered about 
Babylon and llie Birs Kimroud owes its origin; at least every brick 
hitherto exhumed is marked with his name. They are now all nearly 
fuimless ruins, and add little to our architectural knowledge, though 
mueli historical information may hereafter bo gleaned from their more 


(!ar(4nl study. 

From Babylon we pass to PassargadeC, which was acloTnecl 1)}^ 
^^^lyrus and Cambyses between the years 560 and 523, and thence to the 
far more magnificent cajiiial of Darius and Xerxes, who have left on the 
platform of Porsepolis remains of architectural magmihconce uniivalled 
in the country, and which may be ennsidered as the culminating form 
(A the earlier architecture of the Assyrians and Babylcmians. 
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At b]i8a, Artaxoj. ^ 

to tluit fcioxnon erected or restored a great hall, Tory 

are £ 011 ^^] ; and, as far as Echatana and Teheran, 

of the arelijii;^^^ great l^ersiaii stylo, which closes the fii'st ' 

. ^^'^1 monuments of Assyria. 

Assyrian period are the hiiildings of 
^7le of a^id contemporary with the Persian arose that 
ovor Ijyeia .^j^5^^^ting wooden erections in stone which prevailed 
southern provinces of Asia Minor. To the 
( iio rook-cut sculpt in es of Doganlu, and those oi 

many curious iragmeiits of architectural anth 
^Mdored conjj|. . he examined in the recesses of the almost 
of those of Asia Minor, lliese, however, are the prin- 

‘otweon Niniij^ are found during the ten centuries that elapsed 
^ With the Alexander the Great, 
ueauy five cetit^ conquest, all originality in ar 

o-v valley of the Euphrates. Th^ 

aoT %ri/^ Ionian provinces, but it was in their 

^ I ^^xiiyra, adorned with the still extant ruins of Baalhee 
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art ceased for 
The Greeks, it 


^oinm ^ almost every city of Asia Minor hears traces of 

^ ic oxceptioii a 4 > hut all in the Koman style. Indeed, with the 
of i'"’" 1 Iladhr, not one single edifice is known 

_ xo first d Alexander (b.c. 323) and that 

Ardeshir (a.d. 223), which has any claim to he 
cr arrangement, and even this can haixlly 
^^^Irer than bastard Pomam At Diarhekir, it is said, 


C'd) 7 ui zi-iojLaiiuer ana mat 

' c natiy^x^ Ardeshir (a.d. 223), which has any claim to he 

til 1^* style or arrangement. 

r?* Koman. i\x uiarDeicir, it is said, 

cit remains of the same age, but they have not yet 

-Uurjii^ 

Jy-J ^ l-U^ 

coiT W. period (a.d. 223 to G32) a sliglit revival took 

a + . arcMtcoturo. It was noitlior, it must l>o 

L '^i-’jgiiial nor very beautiful, but still it is interesting as 
Cora t •*• contributing many features found in the Saraecnic, 

®Q ^ Cbristian. stylos of Annenia and the neighbouring 
L . «til 3 may not itself be -worthy of much 

LiiJT^’ great archil ecturul 

noi'y^'-'y iri modem stylos that took shajie and 

t,Q„x ° l’?®‘^o^ yXiose Eastern provinces in the middle ages, it should 
ehantr°'^^ much more attention them has hilhej-to been 

nnclpT«+’ \x belongs more properly to a subsocjuout 

featum ^-reated, as well as more easily 

nu ^ re-vie-wing the architecture of the Bomans, many 

Jfinevol hr f 

The Dv ’ ii ^ absence of sacred or moimmental buildings at 
>*^0 chZT^^i ^ Assyrian palaces, lias already been alluded to. / 

Buhvln J^ t}. ^ AimroucI, at one time supposed to be a tomb, rosemlilcH ] 
H inav of the temple of Bolus ni4v 

^-His Babylonian temples, that 

Bmexnl classed among them. Setting, therefore. 

^ sepulchres, no representation of 


- sepulchres, no representation of 
nothing to show that the Assyrians cared for their dead. 
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or attacliod any importance to tlie proKorvatiun of their hoclios after 
death. 

In one corner of the palace at Khorsahad is fonnd a hnilding of 
raised on a terrace hy itself, and, though much itiincd, still 
ahont an sufficient distmctn«3ss, that it was exclusively devoted to 
western ^ seven-storied pyramidal temple has lately 

~ the there. Nothing of the sort has been found at Koyunjik, 

the exception of the g'l’eat pju’amid fit the north-west angle, 
f almost certainly a leligions edifice, Nimroud is also Without 
" '-hat can properly he called a temple, 
j . buildings, thei’efore, that have heen discuvorcd in Assyria 
Lfl Sj or, perhaps it might be more correct to say, palace-temples, 
in Egy|)t, regarding which it is difficult even now to ^ay 
I’ they ought to he called palaces or temples. In Eg^’pt, how- 
6 latter element was certainly the predominant and oveiTuling 
in Assyria, on the other hand, the buildings partook far more 
palatial than the sacred character, though, at tho same time, 
I the apartments seem, from the nature of their sculptures, to 




len principally at least devoted to tho xmrposes of worship. 


NlMllOUU. 


The oldest of the buildings hitherto excavated in Assyria is the 
North-west palace at Nimroud, built by a Bardanapalus, about the yCfir 
UUO J3.C. Tliough not the largest, it more than makes up for this defi- 
ciency hy the hoauty of its sculptures, and the general elegance of its 
ornaments. Tbeso aie not only superior to those of tho Jbliuwing 
djmasty, hut so clifierent from them that it was difficult to believe 
that a gToater interval had not elapsed between them, at least before 
tho inscriptions had heen sufficiently deciphered to correct tho dates 
origin ally assi gned . 

As will he seen ly the annexed woodcut (No. 109 ), the excavated 
portion of the palace is nearly a square, about 330 ft. each way. Tho 
principal entrance was on the north, at the head of a noble fiight of 
steps, loading from the river to the level of the teiTace on which the 
palace stood. From this, 2 entrances, adorned with winged bulls, led 
to a great hall, 152 ft. in length hy 82 in width, at the upper end of 
which was situated tho throne, and at the lower a smaller apaitmeiit 
or vestibule opened on the terrace that overlooked the river. Within 
the great hall was one of smaller dimensions, opening into the central 
court of tho palace, tbe entrance of which was so arranged as to eusuio 
privacy, proving that it partook of the nature of the private apartments 
or Hareem of tbo palace. To the eastward of this was arranged a suite 
of apartments, 3 deep, decreasing in width as they receded from the 
' light. To ,tho south was a double suite, apparently iLe banqueting- 
halls of the palace, and to tho w^ostward a fourth suite, more mined, 
however, than tho rest, owing to its being situated so near the edge 
of the terraco. As far as can he made out the rooms on this face seem 
, ‘f%we been arranged 3 deep : tbe outer opened on the 
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tluree poi'talw, the coiitral one of wliicli liad winged fc#lLs, but tjie 
lateral mom to have been without these omaments ; the whole faojule 
being about 330 ft. in extent, north and south. 

Ail these apartments were lined with scnlptxired slabs, ropresentiiig 
mostly either the regal state of the sovereign, his prowess in war, or 
amusements during peace, but many of them wholly devoted to 3oii» 
gious subjects. Beyond those apartments were many others, cover- 
ing at least an equal extent of ground, hut, their walls having been 
only plastered and painted, the snn-humt bricks of which ihey were 
built have crumbled again to their original mud. It is evident, how- 
ever, that they were inferior to those already described, both in fonu 
and sixe, and applied to inferior purposes. 

The mound at hlimroud was so much extended after tliis palace was 
built, and so covered by subsequent buildings, that it is now impossible 
to ascertain either the extent or form of this, which is the only palace 
of the older dynasty know ; and it will therefore perhaps bo ns 
well to tuni at once to Khorsabad, which, being built wholly by 
one king, and not altered afterwards, will give a clearer idea of tbe 
position and arrangements of an Assyrian palace than we can obtain 
from this. 


* ’n\is plan, with all the particulars here ereiy point. Tlie plan is UHlucetl io fhr* 
tneiitionefl, are taken from Layard's work, iistial scale of 1 00 ft. to one inch, ihr easy 
which is the only authority on the subject, comparison with Khorsabad and tlie bei’sepo- 
SC) that it is not iiccessary to refer to Iiim on litan and other edifices fjuoted. 
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Kpiorsabad. 

The city of Klioisabacl was situated about 15 miles from Kineveli, 
ill a northern dii'ection, and was nearly sq^uaro in plan, ineasuring 
about an English mile each way. Nearly in the centre of the north- 
western wall was a gap, in which was situated the mound on which 
the palace stood. It seems to have been a poculiaiity common to all 
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Assyrian palaces to be so situated. Their builders wisely objected to 
beiiis^ surrounded on all sides by houses and walls, and at the same 
time" sought the protection of a walled enclosure to cover the gateways 
and entrances to their palaces. At Koyunjik and Kimroiid the outei 
face of the palace was covered and protected by the river Tigris, 
and here the small brook Kaussor fxOAVS past the fort, and, though 
now an insignificant stream, it is by no moans impiobable that 
it was dammed up so as to foim a lake in front of the palace 
when inhabited, which ma}^ have been fuither deepened by exca- 
vating fiom it the earth necessary to raise the mound on which llu' 
palace stood. 

The mound in this instance was a squaic of about G50 ft. each way, 
raised about 80 ft. above the level of the plain, and protected on every 
side by a supporting wall cased with stone of very beautiful masonry. 
Behind this, and inside the city, was a lower mound, about 300 ft. in 
width, and 1300 or 1400 ft. in length, on which were situated the 
great portals of the palace, and the residences of the guards and 
inferior officers , and beyond even this, on the plain of the city, a set 
of inierpurtals are found, from which the great winged bulls now in 
the British Museum wein taken. 

Passing these poiials a flight of steps seems to have led up to the 
great outer court, marked a on the plan, on the south side of which 
w<as a magnifleent set of portals loading into what was probably the 
haroem court (b) or private apartments of the palace. The public 
entrance appears to have been through a narrow arched passage 
hotween the two courts A and c, which led to the principal court of Ihe 
palace (c). On two sides this was open to the country ; tho third %vas 
pierced with the entrance just described ; the fourth was adoimed with 
a splendid tuple entrance leading to the principal suite of aparimenis 
of the pala(^e. Tlioso consist of 4 great luoms, three placed side hy 
side, tho outer ones 110 ft. in length, and respectively 33 ft. and 20 ft 
8 in. in width, tho central one being both shorter and narrower. At 
right angles to them is tho fourth, overlooking the country, and wiiliin 
these, on the other hand, are two narrow apartments on the side of the 
hareoui court. A line of openings leads .thi’ougli tho thiee principal 
rooms, fronting which is situated one of the few buildings yet dis- 
covered ill Assyria that can with any certainty bo called a temple. It 
stands in a fourth court, marked d, one side of which is open to tho 
country, the opposite side being occu]}ied hy several entianccs, one of 
vrtiuffi leads direct into tho hareem court (b), the others into smaller 
rooms, whose plans and uses cannot he satisfactorily made out owing 
to their not being reveted vdth slabs. 

All those parts marked dark on the general plan, whether external 
or internal, are reveted with scnlptural slabs of alabaster, generally 
about Oft. in height, vvrhicli, like those at Niminud, either represent' 
the wars or the peaceful amusements of king Sargoii, commemorate 
his magnificence, or express his religious feelings. 

Above this tho regular courses of the brickwork in the walls can 
even now he traced, generally to the height of 3 or 4, ft, movo^ but 
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liose stylos wMoli have no internal relation with 

doscribod, snob as the Indian, Chinese, MexB|t 
, dar styles. Passing from these, another group presexr 
, 'iL Asia, almost equally iiiclopenclent. This style arose 
the Eixplii^atos, and spread eastward to the Indus and 
^ike'shcroH of the Mediterranean, nninflnenoed, so far as 
T see, by the styles on either hand. 

in this manner got rid of these two great groups, thei 
^ ^*is at liberty to pursue without internijption the history of that 
-r^^^^tyle which arose in Egypt, and which, when transplanted into 
3, and mellowed by the influence of Assyria, bloomed there into 
^'r beauty than OTer was known before, but only to perish with ! 
j 1 wilization it represented in Imperial Some. ' 

t wo great stylos, the Christian and the Saiacenio, spning from the 
lan, which was the great transitional style between the anoiei)t^ 

' modern world. As tbe Obristian was the earliest born, and thj/^ 
st to die, it might seem to claim precedence \ hut the Saracen'| 
tained maturity as early as the ago of Charlemagne, while tl/| 
Cothio styles were still in their infancy. There is therefore no incoil 
’fruity in treating it first and among the Pagan styles, nor any incoij]! 
lenience felt from this course, as the infiiienco of the Christian on ^ 
'Saracenic stylo was never sufficiently important to render a previor^j|J 
knowledge of the former indisi^ensable, except in the one insianco C ' 
le Turkish style of Constantin oplo. But this style, at present .y 
least, is too insignificant and too little known to reqtme a change|^|/; 
classification to make room for it. 

The Christian styles are easily divided into tv'O great groups Jl|' 
line drawn from the head of the Adriatic to near the entrance 
‘ Gulf of Finland. All to the eastward of this line heiongs 
Sclavonic races and the Byzantine school of art ; all to the wcj^ 

'0 the Teutonic and Celtic races and Gothic school. Thesoj 
distinct from one ^itpther, and so easily defined, that either i ( 
taken up first, and trfiateiV independently of the other,- 
Gothic is certainly derived most directly from Home, anuis-]oy( 
most important of the two, it seems natural to g|ivo it 
precedence, and The Byzantine, which is half a Europe|bn, hah 
stylo of art, thps assumes its proper place as a sujiplemenl 
\at Christian style of Western Europe. This is at least its 
7 present state of knowledge: further researches 

- ‘ "9 assume a higher ground. f 

I divisions of these styles are so fully es^|)Iained in 

* " — -needloss repeating here what is much mo;xe easily um 

its pre-rfm place in the body c?f tbe work. 

®till remains to be described -be 
which arose in tlie^ 
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tlie size of the winged bnlLs in the ])ortals, and olhej indications, 
prove that they must have been raised to a height (jf at least l(> oi* 
1.8 ft, and the miinber of painted bricks and traces of colour around 
their bases show that they were adorned with paintings, generally in 
conventional patterns, but of great brilliancy. 

Above this we are left somewhat to conjecture. The whole snper- 
stnictnre was of wood, and has evidently in most of the palaces been 
destroyed by fire. The indications still left, however — the enonnoiis 
thickness of the walls— the necessities of the climate — ^and, more than 
this, the existing remains at Persopolis, wliere much that is here in 
wood is repeated in stone — enable us to rcstoic the upper part of the 
palace with considerable confidence. This restoration is shown in the 
two large woodcuts here given, the first of which (Ko. Ill) rexu’csents 
.the external appearance of the court (c), the other (No. 112) a section 
of the three principal rooms of the palace, of which a plan is given 
(woodcut No. 113), 



St-tile 50 ioof ttj an iiidi 

113 riiice principal Tvooms tU Khoisabad. 

Jt will be observed that the area covered by the walls is of nearly 
the same extent as that of the rooms themselves, so thatdhe galleries 
formed in fact an upper story to the palace ; and thus, in the heat of 
the day, the fchiokness of the wails kept the inner apartments free from 
heat and glare, while in the evenings and mornings the galleries formed 
airy and light apartments, affording a view over the country, and o|)en 
on every side to the breezes that at times blow so refreshingly over 
the xffains. It will also be observed that by this arrangement the 
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direct rays of the stin could never penetrate into the halls them- 
selves, and that rain, or even damp, conld easily he excluded by 
means of curtains or screens. 

On the lower terrace another suite of apartments has been since 
excavated by M, Place, who succeeded M. Tiotta as French Consul at 
Mosul. These differ in many respects from anything hitherto dis- 
coYcicd in Assyria. Tlie walls are neither reveted with slabs, noi are 
pictures painted on the plaster . but they are ornamented hy a series of 
alternate reedings, separated hy pilasters with square sunk panels . 
the former looking like the stems of trees jammed closely together 
the latter like deep coffers of squared timbers. 

The details of these excavations have not yet heeii published, hut 
the same mode of decoration has been found at Wiirka in Bouthern 


Babylonia, at the Birs Kimroud, and oilier places, and offers a new stylo 
which will no doubt be further developed in future excavations, This 
mode of decoration at Khorsahad covers not only the walls ot the 
rooms intenially, but is repeated on the exteiior on a laigcr scale. 
There are other peculiarities in the form and aiTaiigemont of these 
apartments, which will open a new view of Assyiian ait when they aic 
given to the public. 

So little remains of the temple that it is difficult to say what its 
original form may have been, the terrace, how- 
I which supported it is interesting as showing 

glinost tho onl}" instance of a perfect Ass^aian 





moulding or cornice, betraying a similarity to the 
forms of Egyptian architecture which ^VQ do not 
find anywhere else. The curve, however, is lud 




111. KJewitwn oi Stylo- 
1)ato ot Temple. 



exactly that of an Egyptian cornice, being <ton- 
timied beyond the vortical taiigftnt; but this may 
have aiisoii from the ten ace heing only 0 ft. in 
height, and consequently the curve below the line 
of the eye, and thus requiiing a different treatment 
fiom one placed so high above it as is usually tlie 
case in Egypt. 

From the above description it will bo uliserveil 
that in every case the principal part, the great mass 
of the palace, was the terrace on which it stood, 
which was raised by artificial means to a height, of 


i St-ction of styioim^ 30 ft, and more, and, as shown in the annexed illus- 

tration, carefully reveted with stone. On this stood 


the palace, consisting principally of one great block of private apurt.- 
ments situated around an inner square court. From this centrul 


mass 2 or 3 suites of apartments xirojected as wings, so arranged ns 
to be open to the air on 3 sides, and to give great variety to iho 
outline of the palace as seen from below, and great play of light 
and shade in every aspect under which the building could bo sur- 
veyed. Bo far also as we can judge, the whole arrangements wore 
admirably adapted to the climate, and the ornaments not only elegant 
in themselves, but singularly expressive and appropriate the situa- 
tions in which they are found. 
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Af. J^laco lias recently excavated tlie lingo moniid a,t E, and found 
that it coiitamcd a T-stonGd ]iyra3mdal temple very himiiar to tlie Eirs 



Kmirond, wliicli will be described further on. Keithcr the details nor 
the dimensions of the building have yet been published. 

Another most important discovery of AT Place is that of the gates 
of the city, ddioso were apparently always constructed in pairs — one 
devoted to foot-passengers, the other to wheeled cairiagcs, as shown 
hy the marks of wheels worn into the pavement in the one case, while 
it is poifectly smooth in the other. 

Those ap)propriated to carriages had plain jambs rising perpendicu- 
larly 12 or 15 ft. These supported a semicircular arch, adorned on its 
lace with an archivolt of great heauty, formed of blue enamelled bricks, 
with a pattern of %urGS and stars, of a warm yellow colour, relieved 
upon it. 

The gateways for foot-passengers were nearly of the same dimen- 
sions, about 12 or 15 ft. broad, but they were ornamented by winged bulls 
with human heads, between which stood giants strangling lions. Jn 
this case the arch sprang directly from the backs of the bulls, and was 
oimamontod by an archivolt similar to that over the carriage entrances. 

Otlier arches have been found in those Assyrian excavations, but 
none of such extent as these, and none which show how completely 
the Assyrians hi the time of Sargon understood not only the construc- 
tion of the arch, but also its use as a decorative architectural feature. 

There must always he many points, even in royal residences, which 
would be more easily understood if we knew the domestic manners 
and usages prevalent among the common people of the same era and 
country. This knowledge we actually can supply, in a great measure, 
in the pi'oscnt case, from modem Eastern residences. Such a mode of 
illustrati{‘n in the West would be out of the question; hut in the East 
manners and customs, processes of manufacture, and forms of building 
have existed unchanged from the earliest times to the present day. 
This immutability is the greatest charm of the East, aqd frequently 
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cmaMes m to imderstaiid wliat in onr own land w'^oiild liavc utterly 
faded away and been obliterated. In the Yezidi House, for instances 
boiTowed fi'om Mr. Layard’s work, we see an exact reproduction, in 
every essential I'espcot, of tlie stylo of building in tlie days of Sen- 
nacberib. Hero we liave tbe wooden pillars witli bracket capitals, 
stpiiioiiing a 3ua*sa of timber intended to be covered with a mass of 
earth sufficient to prevent the rain or heat from peneliating to the 
dwelling. 'Iliero is no reason to doubt that the houses of the hnmhler 
classes were exactlj^ similar to what is here represented ; and this very 
form amplified into a jialace, and the walls and pillars ornamented and 
carved, would exactly correspond with the principal features of the 
palace of the great Assyrian king. 

Palace of SE5?NACHKniB, Kovuxjik. 

Having said so much of Khorsabad, it will not be necessary to f-ay 
much about the palace at Koyunjik, built by Sennacherib, the son of 
the Khorsabad king. 

As the great metropolitan palace of Kinevch, it was of course of far 
gi'eater extent and far more magnificent than the siibinban palace of 
his father. The mound itself on which it stands is about 1| mile in 
circumferenco (7800 ft.) ; and, as the whole was raised artificially to the 
height of not^ess than 30 ft., it is in itself a work of no mean magnitude. 
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Tlio prmci]>al ])alaco siood id tlie jsonlli-wesieiii angle ol tlnsinonniTT 
and its far an ilio excavation 3ia« ])con cjirrietl seems to have formed a 
srpiaro of aliout dOO ft. eiteli way — doable tlio lineal dimensions of tlial | 
at Kimrond. Its general aimiigements were very similar to those at 
Khorsabad. It enelosed within itself two or tlnne great internal courts, 
siiiTonndcd by 00 or 70 apaitmonts, some of great extent. The prineijial 
facpiclc, facaiig the east, hr stirpassecl iuiy of those lof Khorsabad, both 
in size and inag'iiifLcence, being adorned by 10 winged bulls of the 
largest dimension>s, with t.wo giants between the two jirincijvil cxtonial 
ones, in the niannei* shown in the annexed woodent (No. 118), besides 
smaller sonlptnies — ^tbe wdiolo extending to it length of not less tluin 
OfM) ft. Inside this great poital was a hall, 180 ft. in length hy 40 in 
widlh, with a recess at each end, iind throngh it access was had to two 
court-yards, one on the light iind one on the loft; and beyond those to 
the other and apparently the more private apartments of the palace, over- 
looking the country and the i ivor Tigiis, which flowed to the westward of 
the palace — the principal entrance, as at Khorsabad, being from the city. 

It is impossible, of cotiivse, to say how much further the palace 
extended, though it is ])rohable that nearly all the apaidments which 
were reveted with sculptures have been laid open ; hut what has been 
excavated occupies so small a portion of the mound that it is impos- 
sible to escape the conviction that it foims only a very small fraction 
of the imperial palace of Nineveh. Judging even from what has 
been uncovered, it is, of all the buildings of anticpiity, siii’passed in 
magnitude only by the great palace-temple at Kaniac ; and, when we 
consider the vastness of the mound on which it is raised, and the Tidi- 
ness ‘of the onraments with which it was adorned, it is by no mefins 
clear that it was not as great, or at leasi as expensive, a work as the gi’cat 
palace-temple of Thebes. The latter, however, was built with far higher 
motives, and designed to last throngh ages, while 
the palace at Nineveh was built only to gratify 
the barbaric pride of a -wealthy and sensual mo- 
narch, and perished with the ephemei’al dynasty 
to which he belonged. 

Palace of EsAaiiAimox. 

Another Assyiian palace, of which considei- 
able remains still exist, is that of Esarhaddoii, 
commonly known as the Soiiih-wost palace at 
Nimroiid. Like the others, this too has been 
destroyed by fire, and the only paii: that remains 
Bufficiently entire to bo described is the onfranco 
or southein hall. Its general dimensions arc 
165 ft. in length by 62 ft. in width, and it coBse- 
119 . UaiiofSoiuu-Wo^tPttiacQ. queiitly is the largest hall yet found in Assyria. 

The architects, however, do not seem io have been 
q\iH<d equal to roofing so large a space even with the number of pillars 
with which they seem usually to have crowded their floors; and it is 
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conBeqnoiitly divided down the coiitro hy a wall Bn])poiting dwarf 
, Gulimms, forming a centre gallery, to wdiicli access w'as had hy hndge 
I galleries at both ends, a mode of arrangement ca]3ablG of groat variety 
land pictnresquenoss of effect, and of which I have little doubt that the 
builders availed themselves to the fullest extent. This led into a 
court-yard of considerable dimensions, surrounded by ax^artments, all 
which are too much dostro 3 ^ed by fire to be intelligible. 

Another great x^alace, built, as ax)pears from the inscrij^tions, by a 
son of Esarhaddon, has been discovered nearly in tlie centre of the 
mound at Koyunjik. Its terrace-wall has been ex^dored for nearly 
300 ft, in two directions from the angle near wdiich the princijia] 
entrance is jdaced. This is on a level 20 ft. louver than the palace 
itself, which is reached by an inclined x)assago nearly 200 ft. in length, 
adorned with sculpture on both sides. The x»a,lace itself, as far as has 
been ex^ilorod, is similar in its arrangements tu those already described ; 
but the sculptures with which it is adorned are more minute and deli- 
cate, and show a iiioio xierfect imitation of nature, than the earlier ex- 
amples, though inferior to them in grandeur of conception and bieadtli 
of design. 

The architectural details also display a degree of elegance and an 
amount of elaborate finish not usually found in the earlier examxiles, 
as is well illustrated by the woodcut No. 120, representing one of the 
pavement slabs of the palace. It is of the same design, the ornaments 
are the same, as the earlier examples, but the finish is better, and the 
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wRolo design more elaborate, than in any of the more ancient examples 
we are acq[nainted with. 

Besides these, there were on the mound at Nimrond a ceiitiul palace^^ 
built by Tiglath ihleser, and one at the south-eastern angle of 
mound, built by a grandson of Esarhaddon, but both too niucdi mined 
for any one now to be able to trace either their form or extent , and 
around the great Pyramid, at the noith-west angle, were buildings 
more like temples than anything else on the mound — all their Kculptuies 
apparently pointing to devotional purposes, though their forms arc very 
much the same as those of the palaces, and there certainly is nothing 
111 them to indicate that the mound at whose base they were siiiiaied 
was apprupiiated to the dead, or to funereal purposes. Between the 
north-west and south-west palaces also was laiscd a terrace higher ihaii 
the lest, on which were situated some chambers whoso use it is noi, 
easy to determine. 

Notwithstanding this impossibility of making out ail the details (d’ 
the buildings situated on the great mounds of Nimroud and Koyuiijik, 
these great groups of buildings must have ranked among the most 
splendid monuments mf antiquity, surrounded as they were by stone- 
faced terraces, approached on every side by noble Rights of stairs, and 
surmounted by great palaces, with towers and temples, and other 
buildings, of which only the most indistinct traces now remaiii. When 
all this was seen gay with colour, and crowded mth all the state and 
splendour of an eastern monarch, it must have fonued a seono of siujh 
dazzling magnificence that one can easily comprehend how the inha- 
bitants of tbe little cities of Greece were betrayed into such exiravagant 
hyperbole when speaking of the size and splendour of the groat (dties 
of Asspia. 


The worst feature of all this splendour was its ephemeral character — 
though perhaps it is owing to this veiy fact that we now know so nnujh 
about it — like the leed that bends to the storm and recovers its elasticity, 
while the oak is snapped by its violence. Had these buildings been 
constructed like those of the Egyptians, their remains would probably 
have been applied to other purposes long ago ; but having been ovoj - 
whelmed so early and forgotten, they have been preserved to our day and 
it is not difficult to see how this was done. The pillars that supported 
the roof being of wood, probably of cedar, and the beams on under 
side of the roof being of the same material, nothing was so easy as to 
set fire to them. The fall of the roofs, which were jirobably comiiosecl, as 
at the present day, of 5 or 6 ft. of earth, required to keep out the heat 
as well as the wet, would alone suffice to bury the building m to ilie 
height of the sculptures. The gradual crumbling of the thick walls 
consequent on their unprotected exposure to the atmosphere would add 
or 4 ft to this ; so that it is hardly too much to suppose that o'reon 
grass might have been growing over the huried palaces of Kimvtdi j 
before two or three years had elapsed from the time of their destructiun ^ 
and desertion* l^ hen unco this had taken place, the mounds wore far 
no tempting positions not to be speedily occupied by the villages of 

the natives; and a few centuries of mud-hut huilding would complole 
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tr ) process of entoiubment so completely as to protect tlie liidden 
Jreinams peilfectly for tlie many centuries dnriiig whicli they liave lain 
“'|)U 2 ied, and to enable tis now to restore tlieir form almost as certainly 

we can tlioso of tlio temples of Greece or liome, or of any of the 
great nations of antiquity. 

It is by no means improbable that at some future period we may bo 
able to restore mucb that is now imintelligible, from tbe representatiunh 
of buildings on tbe sculptures, and to complete our account of tlieir style 
of arcbitcoturo from illustrations drawn by tbo Assyiians tbemstdves. 
( )ne or two of these bave already been published. Tlie annexed wocal- 
cut, for instance (Xo. 121), of a scul]>tuied view of a little fishing 



pavilion on tbo water’s edge, exhibits in a rude manner all tbo parts of 
an Assyudan order with its entablature, and tbe capital only requires 
to be slightly elongated to make it similar to those found at Persopolis. 

Another curious representation (woodcut No. 122) is that of a palace 
of two stories, from a bas-ielief at Koyunjilv, showing a range of openings 
imder the roof in both stories, divided into three piarts by two Ionic 
columns between square piers, pi'obably meant to re|}resent such an 
arrangement as that shown in woodcut No. Ill, while the part on the 
right is a correct representation of the panelled style of oinaiiientatioxi 
recently discovered at Khorsahad and elsewhere. Further comparisons 
will no doubt do much to complete the subject ; and when the names 
written over them are definitively deciphered, we may find that wo 
really possess contemporary representations of Jerusalem, of Samaria, 
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of Vaa, Mid other cities familiar to iis both from luioieiit ami from, 
luadem iiisiory. 



The Pyramid at Nimrond yet remains to be mentioned. It stands 
at the north-west angle of the mound, and measures 167 ft. each way ; 
its base, 30 ft. in height, is com})Osed of beautiful stone masonry, oiaia- 
nicntcd by butti esses and offsets, above which the wall was continued 
perpendicularly in brickwork. In the centre ol the building, on the 
level of the ])ase or terrace, a long vaulted gallery or tunnel was dis- 
covered, but it contained no duo to the destination of the building. 

The whole now rises to a height of about 120 ft. from the plain, and 
is composed of sun-dried bricks, with courses of kiln-bumt bricks be- 
tween at certain distances near the summit, which render it probable 
that it originally was not a pyramid in the usual sense of the term, but 
a square tower, rising in three or four stories, each less than the lower 
one, as in the traditional temple of Belus at Babylon, or as the summit 
of the obelisk represented in the woodcut (No. 123), which most }U‘o- 
bably is a monolithic reproduction of such a temple or tower as this, 
rather than an obelisk like those of Egypt. 

The excavations at the Birs Nimrond, and the discovery of a similar ^ 
sovon-storied temple at Khorsabad, leave little doubt that this tower 
was also a temple, though it is not clear in how many stories, or to 
whom it was dedicated. 
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^Oilier obelisks have since been discovered, some of which look 
j even more like miniatnro models of temples than this one does. 



The knowledge which we now possess of the remains in Assyria 
famishes an explanation why all researches at Babylon have hitherto 
been in vain. In the former coimtiy, wherever we get beyond the 
limits of the sculptured slabs, all is one mass of formless mnd, in 
which it is impossible to distinguish what were chambers, what walls, 
or indeed to be sure that it was a habitable building at all ; and as 
in Babylonia no trace has yet been found of these slabs ever having 
been used, it is easy to understand how all the excavations Mthei*to 
made have been so fruitless in results. 

Still the mound called Mujelibe is just sixch a one as those that 
support the palaces on the Upper Tigris, and situated like them in a 
break in the city walls. The motmds known as the Kasr, and that of 
Amran, in like manner most probably supported the palaces which 
excited the wonder of the Greeks ; but as not one stone has been found, 
or any harder material than the usual sun-dried bricks of the country, 
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it is not to "be -wondered at that they have so completely lost theii. 
urigiiial form as to ho perfectly imintelligible, except from tlie analogy 
derived from those of Nineveh. i 

More careful explorations and measurements may enable the tf)p(. 
grapher to detcimino the sites of many huildiugs whose names are 
hnown only from history, and much useful information may yet he 
thus obtained ; hut I fear little of an aichitectinal chaiacter can now 
be hoped for among any of the mounds of the ruined city oi Bahylon. 



A few miles to the south-west of Babylon stands a great mound now 
known as the Birs N imroud. This has recently been explored by Colonel 
Eawlinson, and from the inscii])tions found among the ruins it is 
ascertained to he the remains of the Temple of the Seven Spheres at 
Borsippa. 

It consists, as is shown in the woodcuts (Nos. 125 and i2G), of an 
extensive basement, about 0 ft. in height, on which stands a pyramid 
of 6 stories, averaging somewhat less than 20 ft. each in height, and 
every story 42 ft. less in hoiizontal dimensions than the one below it. 

They are not placed concentrically one upon the other. ^JViwards 
the front the platforms are 30 ft. in extent, and consequently are 12 ft, 
in the rear. On the sides they are equal, 21 ft. each. 

On the upper platform now stands the fragment of a tower about 
30 ft. in height, which once enclosed a chamber— the sanctum of the 
temple — following the analogy of the temple of Belus, as doscrihed 
by the Greeks, which the building resembles in almost every par- 
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iciilar. There probahly was also a sliiino or image on tlio third plat- 
form. In fiont were tlie steps that led to the summit. The lower 
story was black, the colonr of Satnrn, and panelled like the new 
.^nnilding discovered at Khorsabad, the next orange, the colour of 
dnpiter , the third red, emblematic of Mars ; the fourth yellow, belona- 


Eestored Plan of tlio Birs iNimroud. Scale loO it. to I in. 


ing to the Snn ; the Bfth and sixth green and blue respectively, as 
dedicated to Venus and Mercury; the probably white, that 

being the colour helonging to the Moon, whose Chaldean 

system would ho the uppermost. 
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Tho>so peculiarities confirm so eoni])letcly tlie Greek desci’iptioii.s’' 
of the toinplo of Belns, and of tlie sevon colonied walls of Eckataiia, 
that wo may feel confident of having a noarlj" perfect restoration of 
least one of the principal forms of Babylonian temples 

The inscriptions of Isehnchadnezzar mention, besides this temple 
at Borsippa, several others, which ho consideicd as nioie important. 
As all traces of these, hoAvevor, are lost, it is probable that they wore 
of a different form, poihaijs more like the temples of Egypt or Greece, 
but constructed of more perisliablo materials. If of the sanies ]) 3 n-amidal 
form as this, such great masses could hardly have disappcar(Kl. 

Another small temple of the same form, hut only three stories in 
height, has heen discovered at Mugheyr, in Southcni Ba]\ylonia. It is 
principally interesting as confirming in evciy respect what has heen 
said of the ^oml and plan of that of Borsippa, which, though ex2)lo3'ed 
to a considerable extent by Colonel Eawlinson, has not heen so com- 
pletely excavated as to render all the details absolutely certain without 
confirmation from other cpiarters. 

Contemporaneous with these discoveries is that of a bas-relief 
woodcut No. 127) of a temple rising in diminishing stages, which, 



though Ihe upper story is desiroyod. curiously ilhistrales this sul)je(d. 
The temple itself seems to stand on an artificial mound The base is 
panelled ; a nicln^ is shown on the uppei jdatform , and it has all the 
peeuliariticB which have hov.ii alluded to in those iomples we liave 
just heen descrihing. 
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Tliose detail H enable ns to realise to soiiio extent wliat we learn 
from the (rreeks of tlic great city of Babylon. It is certaiidy to bo 
I regretted that they are not more complete, for, tliongh it i.s scarcely 
I' pro])ablo that the edifices of Babylon, as rebuilt by Nebiiebadnczzar, 
were either naore extensive or more bcantifnl than those of Nineveh, 
still it is the city best known from the descriptions of the Greeks and 
of the sacred writing>s, so that we conld more easily test the knowledge 
acquired from the excavations. Babylon was also the capital of the 
empire contemporary with Bersepolis and Bassargadai, and thns her 
palaces formed the link that would enable ns to connect, in a satis- 
factory manner, the edifices and architecture of Assyria with those of 
Persia. 
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Knowing as we now do, from the inscriptions on llic bricks, tlial:*^' 
none of tlie buildings now existing in or about Babylon are oldei Ilian 
the reign of Nebncliadnezzar, it is evident that they never conld have 
possessed either the historical or aesthetic valne of ^the long series of - 
bas>reliefs which adorned the palaces of the upper valley of the Tigris ; 
and although we may regret having recovered so little of the fainons 
city of Babylon, we may rest assnred that by far the most valnalile 
portion of the antiquities of Assyria is that which has already been 
Gxlmmed in the Northern province. 

The only other city of Babylonia which has yielded any important 
architectural results is Wurka, situated in the marshes to the soutli of 
Babylon. The mounds here are of immense extent, but com]>osed 
principally of coffins and tombs, supposed to be of the Sassanian age, 
the place having for centuries been used as a buiial-place for ■(he sur- 
rounding nations, as Kerbela* and Mesjid Ali are at the present Say, 
from some supposed sanctity attached to the spot. 

The principal building hitherto explored is a palace called by the 
natives AVuswus : it is a rectangle 246 ft. b}’- 173, wifh one entrance, 
but no other opening in its external wall. Internally it seems to 
have consisted of one large oblong court, at the upper end of which 
were the state apartments, and on the left-hand side a series of small 
chambers, forming the piivate apartments of the palace. 

Externally the whole of the walls were oiTiamented by reedings 
and panels, like those of the nowty discovered building at Khorsabad, 
or the base of the Birs Nimroud. 

Another building, called Bonarieh, was ornamented in a similar 
manner, but with this additional peculiarity, that the walls wore 
covered with a mosaic formed of small cones, the bases of which were 
dipped in colours, and arranged in various patterns, as shown in the 
woodcut (No. 128). The style of ornament is elegant, and was 
probably the same as that painted on the plaster of the walls of the 
other hnildings, and which has consequently perished from the lapse 
of time. 
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CONTENTS. 

Ijuildiiigs at Passargadoc — General appearance of Enins at Persepolis • — Propyljna — 
Palace and Tomb of Barins^ — Halls of Xerxes — Susa — Fire Temples — Tomb 
of Cyrus. 


EhOxM tlie time of Nobucliadnezzar tlio.Mstorv of this style of archi- 
tecture is continued in a direct line for about two centuries and a half 
hj the Persians, who succeeded to the arts, as well as to the ompiie, 
of the Babylonians. Their monarchs frequently resided at Babylon, 
and no doubt added to its buildings ; but their own first capital was 
Passargadse, where Cyrus and Cambyses resided from 560 b.c. to 522. 
This was sncceeded by Istakr, or Persepolis, which was the principal 
capital of Darius Ilystaspes, of Xerxes, and of all the Hugs of the 
Acha 3 monian dynasty, though they all certainly resided occasionally at 
Susa, and erected edifices there equal to those of their native metro- 
polis, if not surpassing them in splendoui. 

Besides these, remains of the architecture of the Achmmonidas are 
found at Haniadan, and even as far north as Teheran ; but the principal 
buildings are at l^orsepolis and its neighbourhood, which was the 
favourite residence of these monarchs during the most brilliant period 
of the dynasty. 



129 Platform at Passargadse i 130 Elevation of Masomy at Pasaaigaafp. 


1 The woodcuts in this chapter, except the restorations, are taken from Flandiii and 
Costers Perse Ancienne, except where the contrary is mentioned. 
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In their present state the remains at Rassargadai are, ]ierhaps, 
more interesting to the antiiinary tlian to the architect, the palaces on 
the plain being so mined that their architectural arrangements cannot 
be nnderstood or restored. 

On the side of a hill ovorloohing the plain is a platfonn of masonry 
(woodcut 129) which originally supported either a temple or fiin-altar, 
but this has now entirely disappeared, and the structure is only re- 
markable for the heauty of its masonry and the largeness of the stones 
with which it is built. These are beyilled (woodcut 130) not only ai. 
their joints but often on their faces with the same flat sinking as is 
found in all the Je\vish works at Jerusalem, and sometimes in Greek 
buildings of the best age. Thus an ornament of great beauty and 
elegance is formed out of what would otherwise bo merely a plain 
mass of masonry. 

On the plain are the foundations of several largo buildings, probably 
palaces, temples, or basilicas, but all so completely destro 3 "ed that it is 
now impossible to say what their original form or destination may 
have been. One pillar only is now standing, a plain shaft, without 
capital or base, and more like an Indian Idt than a column destined to 
support a roof. * 

Peusepous. 

Turning from these scattered remains, we find on the great terraced 
platform at Persepolis by far the most romarkahle group of ancient 
buildings now existing in this part of Asia. It so happens that the 
ruins at Persopolis are An exact comidemcnt to the style described in 
the last chapter, supplying what was there wanting, and enabling us 
to understand much that would probably for ever have remained a 
mystery without it. 

At Nineveh, as we have seen, all the pillars, the roofs, and the 
coiistimotive parts of the building, which were of wood, have dis- 
appeared, and left nothing but the massive walls, which, falling, and 
being heaped the one on the other, have buried themselves and their 
ornaments till the present day. At Persepolis, on the contraiy, the 
brick walls, being thinner and exposed on the bare surface of the naked 
rock, have been washed away by the storms and rains of 2000 years, 
leaving only the skeletons of the buildings, but which foifunately in 
the rocky country of Persia the architect constructed of stone. We 
have thus at Persepolis, if I may use the expression, all the hones 
of the building, but without the flesh; at Nineveh, the flesh, but 
without the hones that gave it form and substance. At the same time 
there are still so many poinis common to both styles as to leave no 
doubt of their identity, and to enable us to complete ihe* whole hr 
putting together the two sots of materials. The principal discrepancy 
appears to have been in the purposes to which the buildings were 
appropriated; those at Nineveh being residences, though it may bo 
sacred residences, of the kings ; while those at Persepolis partook cer- 
tainly more of the temple cbaraofcer. Tlie latter wore all separate hails 
of state, appropriated to the gmat ceremonial pageants of royalty, 
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wMoli were always, more or less, conjoined with religions u])scrvaiices, 
and they do not socin to have Peen residences in the nsiiah* acceptation 
of the term. Tlio liareem, the family, and dependanis of tlic king must 



either have resided in buildings on the rock, which, composed of 
infeiior materials, have been washed away, or have dwelt in the neigh- 
bouring palace hi the town of Istaki^ or in some of the buildings on 
the plain which are now in ruins. 
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The general appearance of the rainy, as they at present stand, will 
be seen from the woodcnt (No. 131). The principal niasH In ilu) fou*- 
gronnd on the left is the Tropyhcea of Xerxes, and behind that and to 
the right stand the pillars of the Chohil Minar, or Groat Hall of Xerxes, 
Between those are seen in the distance the remains of the smaller halls 
of Darius and Xerxes. 

One of the most striking points in this -view is the staircase that 
led from the plain to the platform, and also that leading fiom the lowtn* 
level to that on which the great hall stood. Indeed, among these rains, 
nothing is so reinarkahle as these great flights of steps. The hiiildcts 
of those days wore, so far as wo know, the only people who really 
understood the value of this feature. The Egyptians seem wdiolly to 
have neglected it, and the Greeks to have cared little about it : hut it 
was not so at Nineveh, whore, so far as wo can understand from the 
indistinct traces left, the stairs must have been an imporiant part of th (3 
design. But they wore so situated that they were not buried when the 
buildings were ruined, and consectuently have been removed. At 
J erusalem too wo read that, when the Queen of Sheba saw ‘‘ the ascent 
by which Solomon went up to the house of the Lord, there was no 
more spirit in her,” Indeed, in all the ancient temples and palaces 
of this district, more attention is paid to this feature than to almost 
any other; and from the favourable situation of all these palaces on 
ariificial terraces, the builders were enabled to do this with far more 
elfect than any others in ancient or in modern times. 

The lower or great staircase at Persepolis is plain, and without any 
sculpture, hut built of the most massive Cyclopean masonry, and of 
^eat width and very easy acclivity. That in fiont of the great hall 
is ornamented with sculpture in three tiers, representing the people of 
the land bringing presents, and the subject nations tribute, to lay at the 
feet of the monarch, combined with mythological representations ; the 
whole hearing a very considerable rosemblaiico to the sculptures on the 
walls of the Ass^uian palaces, though the position is difl'erent. The 
arrangement of these stairs, too, is peculiar, none of them being at right 
angles to the buildings they approach, but all being double, apparently 
to allow processions to pass the throne, situated in the porches at their 
summit, without interruption, and without altering tho lino of march. 

One of these flights, leading to the platform of Xeixes’ palace, *]s 
shown in the woodcut (No. 132). In arrangement it is like the stairs 
leading to the great terrace, hut very much smaller, and profusely 
adorned with sculpjttire. 

The principal apartment in all the buildings situated on tho piafr- 
form is a central square hall, whose floor is studded with pillars jJacod 
equidistant the one from the other. The smallest have i iiillars, the 
next 16, then 30, and one has 100 pillars on its floor; but to avoid 
inventing new names, we may call those vespeetively, distyle, tetrastyle, 
hoxastyle, and decastyle balls, fiom tlioir having 2, 4, 6, or 10 jiillars 
on each face of the phalanx, and hoeanse that is the number of tlio 
pillars in their porticos when they have any. 

Tho building at the head of the great staiis is a dislylo hail, luiviug 
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4 pillars supporting its roof. On each side of the first eiitiaiiec stands 
a pair of human-headed winged bulls, so nearly identical with those 
found in Assyrian palaces as to leave no doubt of their having the same 



origin. At the opposite entrance are two bulls without wings, hut 
drawn with the same bold, massive proportions which distinguish all 
the scidptured animals in the palaces of Assyria and Persia, The other 
entrances aie destroyed, and the foundation of only one remaining ; but 
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tliis, with ilio foiiiidations of the walls, loaves no room to doubt that tlio'^ 


annexed woodcut (JSTo. L33) is a true representation of Its giound-plaii. 



ISfor can it be doubted that this is ono of tJiose 
buildings so frequently mentioned in the Bible as 
a ‘‘gate/* not the door of a city or buildings, 
but a gate of justice, such as that where Moj- 
docai sat at Susa — ^where Abraham bouglit his 
field — where Ruth’s marriage was judged of — 
and, indeed, where public business was gcmeraily 
transacted. 

There are two other distyle halls or gates <m 


Stalp lOa ft u> I jof}/ 
133. I’ruitylffia. 


the platfoim ; one to the westward of tliis, veiy 
much mined; and one in the centre of the 


whole group, which seems besides to have had oxtenial 2)orticos, 

There are two tetrastylo halls, one of which, erected bj' Darius 
(woodcut No. 134), is the most interesting of the smaller buildings oit 



the terrace. is the only building that faces the south, and is a})- 
preached by a fjght of stops, represented with the whole fai^ado of the 
palace as it now stands in the woodcut (No. 1 35), These siq)s led to a 
tetrastyle porch, two ranges in depth, which opened into the central 
hall ^th its 10 columns, around which were arranged Hmallor ruoms 
01 cells, either for the occupation of the Hug, if it was a palace, or of 
ho priests, if a teinjile. In the westoiix side a staircase and doorway 
were added, somewhat unsymuaetrically, by Aitaxerxos. 

Wo appear to possess, in the tomb of Darius, at Nnksh-iTiustam, a 
representation of this palace as it was in the days of the groat king — 
tor the arrangement, the dimensions, and all the features (if this tomb, J 
as represented in woodcut No. LSO, coincide so exactly with the ^ 
existing remains of the palace as to leave little or no doubt but that 
the ono IS an exact copy of the other ; so much so as to enaWo us to 
supj)iy iroin the rock~cut example those paiis which are wanting in 
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ue built palace. It appcary cei-tain that the palace oiiginally sup- 
:)rtod a raised platfoim, o] tcilar^ on its roof, identical witli that I’e- 
jresented in the tomb, on which the fire-altar was placed at which the 



king used to worship, or on which he was wont to exhibit himself to 
his subjects on state occasions. 

The other tetrastyle hall is similar to this, only plainer and some- ^ 
what smaller. 


0 
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Scale for Plan 

]uC. Tomlj of lUnuh at lepiobcntmg the favade ol tuh palace »«nuoimtcd by a Talat. 



, Turning fioni tlie«o to tlic iicxaistylc hulls, tlio smuliest but. most per- 
fect (woodcut No. 137) is that standing on the southern edge of the upper 
‘ platform, the inscriptions on 
, which certainly jU'ovo it to 
have been built by Xerxes. 

Jts platform is approached 
by 2 flights of steps, that 
" on the east being the one 
leprosented in woodcut No. 

132, and there are indications 
of a tetrastylo hall or gate 
having existed on its summit. 

That to the west is simpler. 

The hall itself had a portico 
of 12 cohmins, and on each 
side a range of smaller apart- 
ments, the two principal of 
which had their roofs su]i- 
purted by 4 pillars each. 

The groat value of this 
huilding, howoA'^er, is that it 
' enables us to undei stand the 
arrangement of the great 
Hall of Xerxes- -the Chehil 
^ Minar~~the most splendid huilding of which any remains exist in this 
part of the world. From the annexed plan (woodcut No. K>8) it will 




1 3*7 Talaco oi Xei \es, 
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be seen that the plan of the whole ccntial pari is i(l(*-ntical with th^. ^ 
of the Imilding jnsttlescrihed, as the bases of all llie 72 {•oliiiniis still 
exist in situ, as wall as the jambs of the 2 priiu-ipal tloorwn^s sluKh-'d 
darker in the plan. The walls only arc restored from the prcaiodmg 

illustration, instead of fln^ 



2 disUle lialls on eaeh side, 
this laid ln*xastyle ])ortiro.s 
of 12 ]iilbus isieli, like that 
in front; the angli-s Ik'- 
tween wbieh were tilled up 
with rooms oi buildings, 
pi'olialdy Midi us suggest lal 
ill the plan. 

Two oiders of ] a liars 
were (*ni]»]oyetl to .support 
tlie roof of this sphmdid 
huilding, one, represented 
in woodcut No. IdU, witli 
douldo Imlbcapitals. liki^ 
those of the poreh of Da- 
rius’s pala<*e. lliese are 
07 ft. 4 in* ill height frian 
the floor to the back of the 
buirs neck, or <54 ft. to th(‘ 
und(;r side of the beam that 
lay behveen the hulls. 
other order, with the Ionic 
volutes (woodcut No. UP)* 
which is also that employ- 
ed in the northern })ortif‘o, 
and generally in* interiors 
tlirongiiont, is nearly itlen- 
tical, as far us the base and 
shaft are ooncemed, exivpt 
in height. The eupitul, 
liowevei', differs widely, 
and is 1(1 ft. bin. in height, 
making an order altogether 
9 ft. 7 in. less than the ex- 
ternal one, the diflerenee 
being made ti]i by bracketB 
of wood, which supported 


l3U.PiUaiofWo8temPortico. 140. Pillar of NortliernPoilico. tilO beams of tllO roof, ilP 


ternally at least, thongb 
externally the double bull capital probably surmounted these Icmic- 
like scrolls. 


There is no reason to doubt that thoBO halls also had platfonas 
or talars like the smaller halls, which besides would serve to shtdter 
any opening in the roof ; though in the pj’csont instance it seoms 
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^ery cloiihtfnl if any wucli o]:>enings cir .skyliglits exi.sted ur were 
**- require cl. 

TliiiH arranged, tlie soctiun of tlie Iniildings would ho es shown 
in the woodcut (h'o. 141); and presmiiing it to bo seiilptnrod and 



painted as richly as other buildings of its ago and class, which it no 
doubt was, it was not only one of the largest, but one of the most 
S])le3idid buildings of antiquity. In plan it was a rectangle of abo7it 
300 ft. hy 350, and consorpiently covering 105,000 square ft, ; it was 
thus larger than the hypostyle hall at Karnac, or any of the largest 
temples of Greece or liome. It is larger, too, than any mediaeval 
cathedral except that of Milan ; and although it has neither the stone 
roof of a cathedral, nor the massiveness of an Eg 3 ^ptiaii building, still 
its size and pioxiortions, combined with lightness, and the beauty of 
its decorations, must have made it one of the most beautiful buildings 
ever erected, and both in design and proportion far surpassing those of 
Assyria, though possessing much of detail or ornament so similar as 
to be almost identical in style. 

There is no octastyle hall at Persepolis, and only one decastyle. 
In this instance the hall itself measured about 225 ft. each way, and 
had 100 pillars on its door ; still it was low in proportion, and devoid 
of lateral porticos, and consequently by no means so magnificent a 
building as the great hall of Xerxes. The portico in front was 2 
ranges in depth, and flanked by gigantic bulls ; but as the whole height 
was barely 25 ft., it could not have been a remarkable or pleasing 
object. Indeed, the sculptures on the jambs of the doorways ai'e the 
most interesting part of this building, representing the king on his 
throne, and various mythological subjects, on a more extensive scale 
than those similarly situated in the other buildings of the platform : 
fur it is probable that in the other palaces these subjects were painted 
on the internal walls, as was done in those Assyrian halls which were 
not roveted with slabs. With an appropriateness that cannot be too 
. much praised, sculpture seems only to have been used in parts of the 
building exposed to atmospboric injury, but at the same time also 
always to have been employed thei'e in preference to paiiiting. 

Besides these there are the remains of several buildings on the 
plain, and within the precincts of the town of Istakr a building still 
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called tlie Hareem of JoiiiMlieod, wliicli may in icaliiy have been 
residence of the Aclimmeiiian kings, it certainly lielongs to their age, ^ 
and from the irregularity of its form, and its general pi-opru-tions, 
looks very much more like a residence, })ropGiiy so called, than any of 
the monumental erections on the neighbouiing platform ot l^ersepolis. 


Susa. 

The cxploiations of Mr. Loftus at Susa in 1850 have laid bare tin* 
foundations of a palace almost identical with the (’lieliil ]\Iniar at 
Persepolis. It is, however, much moio completely lunicd, the p]a(n‘- 
having long been used as a (piairy by the inhahitanis of the luoglu 
bouriiig plains, so that now only the bases of the pilLirs remain in 
situ, and fragments of the shafts and capitals strewed evciywhen* 
about, but no walls or doorways, or other arcliilcetural memlHa’s 
which would enable us to sipiply anything wanting at rcrse])ulis. 

The bases seem to be of the same form and styl<‘ as those at ikirse- 
polis, hut rather more richly carved, though the hull capitals do not 
appear to have been so well executed. 

Inscriptions round the bases of the pillars inform us that it was 
erected by Dai ins and Xerxes, but repaired or lestoi-ed by Artaxerxe-s 
Mnemon, who added the inscriptions. In all probability it is the 
identical hall in, which the scenes desciihed in the book of Idsther 
took place. The foundations of other parts of this palace might be no 
doubt laid bare by further oxcavatioiis ; Init the luin of the place has 
boon so complete, that little of interest in an architectural point, of view 
can be looked for. Below those Persian luins aj*o ])robaldy huiital 
the remains of long»iirecodmg dynasties, which deeper excavations 
would lay hare, and afford a rich harvest to the historical explorer. 


Fire Temples. 

Xear the town of Istakr, and opposite the tombs of Xaksh-i- 
Eustam, stands a small tower-like building, 
represented in Ihe woodcut. The lower 
part is solid; tlio ujrptu’ contains a small 
square apartment, roofed by two great fiat 
stone skills : access to this is olitainod from 
a doorway situated at sumo distance from 
the ground. 

Both the traditions of the place, and the 
knowledge we have of the forms of the 
Magian religion, point to this as one of the 
hro temples of the ancient Persians. Its 
roof is internally still black, probably witlu-i 
M 2 MAaUHtak, No , cal,.. of auoient fircs, aiid, fhoilKll’ 

simple and insignificant £us an arcMioctnral 
monninent, it is interesting as tlie only form of a fomplc apart from 
regal state whiefi the ancient Pensians possessed. 
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Anctlier, almost identical in form, is found at ] ^assargadce. The 
celebrated Kaabali at Mecca, to which all the Moslem woidd now bow 
’in prayer, is probaldy a third; and we possess an Assyrian picture of 
a temple very much resembling this. It is found on the end of a 
block of marble, called Lord Aberdeen’s Black Stone, which is covered 
by the annals of a king who reigned at Nineveh in the 7th century n.c. 


To]\ibs. 

Little requires to be said of the tomlis of the Persians . that of 
Dai ills is represented in plan and elevation in woodcut No. 10(3, and, 
as before remarked, on the rock is a copy of the fa 9 adc of his palace. 
Internally, three small cells contained the remains of the king, with 
those of the persons, probably his favourite wife oi‘ wives, for whom he 
had destined that honour. Close by this, at Naksh-i-Eustam, are four 
others, and in the rock behind J’ersepolis three more tombs of the 
Achfcmeiuan kings, identical with these in all essential lospects, but 
still with such a difLerence in workmanship and detail as would enable 
a careful architectural student easily to detect a sequence, and so affix 
to each, approximately at least, the name of the king to whom it 
belongs. Unfortunately, that of Darius only is inscrihed; hut bis 
position in the dynasty is so well known, that, starting from that point, 
it would bo easy to complete the seiies with the others. 

The one exception to this rule is the striictui’al tomb at Passargadne, 
which, from the description of the Greeks, wo know certainly to he 
that of Cyius. It consists of a small templediko chamber, situated on 
the top of a small pyramid of stone steps, and surrounded by a pori- 
style or cloister of cedumns at some distance from the buildiug itself. 



Eeforring to the woodcuts Nos. 125 and 12G, I’oprcvseniing the 
temple at Borsippa, and bearing in mind how exactly this represent, s 
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ho iemple, or, as it was as lieqnently called by tlie Greeks, the toujjij 
of Bcbis, we have no difficulty in recognising the source whence tluj' 
form of sepulture is derived. 

The building before us is in fact a reproduction, on a small scale, o1 
the tomb of the founder of the Babylonian dynasty. Like it, it c<ui- 
sists of a pyramid of 7 stories, with a chamber or coll in the np]ier o3ie. 
Tn this instance the chamber is proportionally magnified, and the 
stories become mere steps, but the form and arrangements iivo the 
same, and this is in fact the only representation wo have of one at least 
of the Babylonian modes of scqnilture. 
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(U-IAPTER III. 

S Y E 1 A. 

CONTIGNTS. 

Bmldiiigs of Solomon — Seuoiid TuinjjU at Joiu«alem — Pcilmyra, 


CIIUONOLOrUOAL MExMOUANDA. 

Solomon builtlt. IVniplo *it Joiubiilfju . ro i(io5 

NVhomiali K^biuids Temple , . . . , 415 

Herod the Cri eat repairs and icbuilcls Temple ... 17 


When we turn from Anftyria to Syria, wo have unfortunately nothing 
but the meiaorioH of the past to guide us in our researches into the 
history of the art of that country. Tyro and Sidon, the great com- 
mercial cities of the aneient world, are no more, and, were it not for 
history, even their site would be unlmown. Nowhere throughout the 
country have any remains yet been discovered that can with certainty 
be said to he older than the Christian era ; but it by no means follows 
that such may not exist, for, so far as I know, no tiuveller has yet 
visited that coimtiy capable of discriminating between what is really 
old and what must bo ascribed to a mure modern date. 

Even Jerusalem herself, one of the most remarkable cities of the 
ancient world, is almost without one vestige of her pristine greatness. 
Tt is true that the site of her celebrated temple is still known, and xmri 
of the terraoe-wmll which supported it still exists ; hut it is veiy tin- 
certain if oven this wall can he dated earlier than the time of Herod, 
who rehiiilt the temple just before the birth of Christ. 

This absence of material remains is, however, in some measure 
compensated for in the fact that we have more detailed descriptions 
of the buildings of Jerusalem than of those of almost any ancient city 
known. From those in the Bible, with the paraphrase of them in 
JosephuvS, we are able to acquire a tolerably distinct idea of tl /build- 
ings of Solomon, and from the descriptions of the latter author we can 
filS) understand the form of the temx>le as rebuilt by Herod. Till, 
however, the palaces of Assyria were disinterred, imd those of Per- 
sepolis examined, we had hut little to guide us in our restorations, 
hut now it requires only a little more time and patient industry to make 
all clear. 

BtHLDINGS OF SOLOMON. 

No building, for instance, of antiquity so much resembles the 
temxdo of Solomon as the so-called x)alace of Darius at Persepolis 
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(woodcuts No, 134 and No. 135), only that the latter is hy far the^ 
larger of the two, being 50 ft. in front, while S<*)1 onion’s ti.oiiph^ was 
only 30 ft, (20 cubits), and had consequently only 2 pillars in its 
porch instead of 4. In both buildings the porch opened into Ihti 
largest hall of the building ; and beyond this, at Jerusalem, was 
Holy of Holies, a cube of 30 ft. each way. The arrangement of tin* 
innermost part of the templo~|)alace of Darius canned be clearly made* 
out. No doubt it differed from the Jewish temple, as the objects foi* 
which the buildings were designed were different, but the small 
chambers on the side, the square mass on either side of tlu' porch, and 
above all the form of the capitals of the Persepolitan pillars (wTiodcut 
No. 140), explain the corresponding arrangement in the Jewish 
temple far more completely than anjdhing elsewhere in antiquity 
can do. 

Another curious circumstance mentioned by Juse])liu.sJ ])ut not ni 1hf‘ 
Bible, is that the Jewish temple had an upper story of wood on its roof, 
a tedar, in short, such as that represented (woodcut No. 130) as carved on 
the tomb of Darius. Its use in the Jewish temple is hy no means so clear, 
though its existence may serve 1o explain tlie discixqiancy 
between the measurements given in the bonks of Kings 
and Chronicles of the height of the building, the prdm- 
bility being that the temple itself was 45 ft. high, and thi^ 
talar, and probably the eastern towers, as much more. 
The parts and dimensions of Solomon’s temple were, 1st, 
a porch, 30 ft. wide hy 15 ft. deep ; 2nd, a prunaos, 00 ft. 
hy 30 ft., and beyond that a naos or sanctuary, 30 ft. 
cube ; the lower chambers w^'ere only 7^ ft. %vido by 1 0 1 ft . ; 

that the wliole external dimensions of tlio building 
probably wore rather more than GO ft. in width hy 120 fi,. 
in length, or less than an ordinary parish clmrch in 
this country. 

The house of the Forest of Lebanon still more distinctly resembled 
an Assyrian palaeo, the principal apartment being 150 ft. i<uig hy half 

that breadth, and 45 ft. in hoight, and, 
accurdingto the description, itssection 
scorns to have Ijoen like tlie diagram in 
woodcut 145, though tlicro is a dis- 
crepancy between the authorities that 
introdiieos some difficulty into the 
matter. The pillars, like those at Ni- 
neveh, wore of cedar, and supjiorted 
a roof of the same cumhustihle and 
perishable material. Following Jose- 
lalins we read that “ Solomon built some of these (the walls) Aviih 
stones of 10 cubits, and wainscoted the walls with other stones that 
were sawed and were of great value, such as are dug ont of the 
bowels ot the earth for the ornament of temples. The arrangement 
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1 15. Diagram SecLion of Solomon’s House 


‘ Aut. Jiid., viii. 3, 2 ; XV. n, 1. Bel. .lud,, v. 1, 5. 
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of the curious work of these stones was in throe rows, hnt the fourih 
was pro-emiueiit for the beauty of its sculpture, for on it were 
represented trees and all sorts of plants. These trees and plants 
covered the stones that weie beneatli them, and their leaves were 
wrought so wonderfully thin and subtile that they appeared almost in 
motion; but the rest of the wall up to the roof was plastered over, and 
as it were wi ought over with various colours and pictures.” ^ This is so 
exact a picture of what we have recently discovered in Assyria as to 
leave no doubt of the identity of the two styles of building. The same 
obseivation applies to the other works of Solomon as described by 
Josephus — ^the Torch of Judgment, the house of Thaiauli’s daughter, 
and the house where he dwelt, which had another court Avilhin the 
porch, which was of like work. The historian’s whole account of the 
l)an(|ueting-halls, pleasure-gardens, &c., might serve as well to descidbo 
one of the exhumed edifices on the banks of the Tigris as anything 
which ever existed at Jerusalem. This analogy, when a little more 
study has been bestoAved on the subject, will enable us almost certainly 
to lostore the Avhole stylo by comparing the existing remains in the 
one place Avith the description of those in the other. 

The Second Temple. 

Although it is anticipating someAvhat on the chronological older 
of the book, and transgressing a rule Avhich in other parts has been 
strictly adhered to, of not attempting the restoration of buildings fiom 
mere voibal descriptions, still the last temple of Jei'usalcni is so in- 
teresting, both from its history and associations, that it may AAmll claim 
to he an exception. 

This was at all times regarded by the JeAvs as the Second Temple, 
though it appears to have umleigone ropaiis in the time of Herod 
amoiWing to a comidete rebnildiiig. The temple itself no dunht stood 
on the foundations of that of Keheniiah. It Avas situated at the south- 
Avestern angle of the enclosure now called the TTaram-es-scherref, and 
Avas exactly one stadium or OOO Greek ft. each waj^. On 3 sides it 
Avas surrounded by double porticos or cloisteis of 2 rcAA’s of columns, 
that to the east being called Solomon’s, probably from one which had 
been built there by him. To the south stood the magnificent E(vyal 
porch, or Stoa Basilica, erected by Herod. This consisted of 4 roAvs 
of Corinthian columns, 40 in oacli roAv, and consequently 15 ft, apart 
from centre to centin. The ouler aisles Avere 30 ft. in Avidth, the 
central 45 ft. or two and three intercolmnniations respect ively. The 
central aisle terminated in a ])ridge which, spaimiiig the intorniediate 
valley, led direct to the city. 

These porches, with the space immediately within them, were called 
the court of the Gentiles, and Avere separated from that appropriated 
exclusively to the children of Israel by a Ioav railing; Avithin Avhich 
stepAs led to an Aipper platform, on AAdiicli stood the Temple, properly 
so called. 


Josoplms, Ant. Jud., viii. v. 2. 
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\ 16. Plan «f Temple .vfe Jeiusalem, as icbuilt by Ileiod. vScale 20(i It t<i l lu. 


THs liadfouT gates on tlie north, side, and as many on iho son tin 
three on each side loading into the inner court, the two most eastern 
to the -women’s court. To the east there wmo also two gates, more 
magnificent than the rest ; the first loading into the woimai’s court, 
the second from it into the inner court: both seem to have hecn 
adorned with all the art the Jews were capahle of lavishing on Mudi 
objects. In tlio inner court stood the altar, in the axis of the huilding, 
and beyond that the temple or holy house itself, somewhat larger 
than Solomon’s, hut built on the same plan, and -with the evident 
intention of being an exact rei^roduction of it, although, judging fium 
The evidently Eoman character of the outer courts, it is more than 
probable that many features of Eoman art were introduced into its 
details also. 

Taken altogether, it must be confessed this was a voiy sifiemlid 
huilding, though the temple or Naos itself was so small. Its sub- 
structures, of a class of masonry very similar to that found hi the 
terrace at Passargadai (woodcut No. 130), still strike every beholder 
whh astonishment— the mass is so great, the stones so large, and 1hc 
features altogether so bold. The Stoa Basilica was in ii.seif as largo 
as one of our finest Gothic cathedrals. The ten-ace, with its 10 great 
gateways, its inner porches, and last of all the temple itself, if it made 
up at all in richness for tho »smallness of its proportions, must liave 
formed a group seldom surpassed, and almost justifying the encomiums 
which Josephus passes upon it. 
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Below tLe Stoa Basilica, and nearly in the centre of it, a vaultecl 
passage led from tlio outside to a fligM of stops leading up to the outer 
court of the temple. This passage is of hold, simple architecture, and 
without much ornament except one pillar, represented in the annexed 
woodcut, which is inteiesting as the only architectural fragment of 
ancient Jerusalem yet discovered, 
which seems to belong to a date even 
as early as the time of Herod. Ex- 
ternally the aich is now adorned by 
oinamonts of the Byzantine period, 
and above stands the mosque El 
Aksah, and that of Omar, both hnilt 
in the first century of the Hegira. 

The Temple of the Sun at Palmyra 
is another building very similar to 
this. It consists of a cloistered en- 
closure of somewhat lai'ger dimen- 
sions than that at Jerusalem, mea- 
suring externally 730 ft. by 715, with 
a small temple of an anomalous form in the centre. It wants, how- 
ever, all the inner enclosures and curious substructures of the Jewish 
fane ; hut this may have arisen from its having ])een rebuilt in late 
Roman times, and consequently shorn of these peculiarities It is so 
similar, however, that I cannot hut look on it as a cognate temple to 
that at Jci'usalem, though re-orected under another race of people. 

A third temple, apparently very similar to these, is that of Kangovar 
in Persia. Only a portion now remains of the great cottii in which it 
si(jud, nearly of the same dimensions with those of Jeiusaloiii and 
Palmyra, being 600 ft. by 568. In the centre arc the vestiges of a 
small temple. At Aizaini in Asia Minor is a fourth, with a similar 
court: hut hero the temple is more important, and assumes more 
distinctly the foims of a regular Roman peristylar temple of the usual 
form, though still small and insignificant for so considerable an en- 
closure. 

None of these are original buildings, hut still, when put together 
and compared the one with the other, and, above all, uRen examined 
by the light which discoveries farther east have enabled us to throw 
on the subject, they may enable us to restore this style in something 
like its pristine form. At pu’esent they are hut the scattered fragments 
of an art of which it is feared no original specimens now remain, and 
which can only therefore ho recovered by induction from similar cog- 
nate examples of other though allied styles of art. 



1 U. Capital ot J^iUar lu subteh'anean. entrance 
to Temple at Jerusalem, From a diawmg by 
F, Arundale. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
ASIA MINOR 


CONl’ENTS. 


Historical notice — Tombs at Smyrna — Doganlu — Ijyciaii torubh. 


It 18 now pcrliapy in vain to ex})Oct that any moiininents of tlio ino.si 
ancient times, of great extent oi of great an^liiti^etnial importance, 
remain to he discovered in Asia Minor; still it is a .siorelioiise from 
will ell nnicli information may yet ho gleaned, and whence wo may 
cx})ect the solution of many dark historical prohlems, if over they an 
to he solved at all. 

Situated as that country is in the very centre of the old worhl, siu- 
3 ’oimded on three sides hy navigable seas opening all the regions of the 
Avorld to her commerce, possessing splendid harbours, a rich soil, anti 
the finest climato of the whole earth, it must have not only been mhm 
hited at the earliest period of history, hntmust have liscn to a pitch oi 
civilization at a time preceding any -written histories that Ave iiussess 
Wo may recollect that, in the time of Psamineticns, Phiygia contender 
with Egypt for the jialm of antiquity^ and from the monuments of tin 
1 8th dynasty we know A^dia-tjjfcdcli spoil, Avliat heantifiil vases of gold, and 
other tribute of a rich mid luxurious jjeople, the Pout and Iioteno am: 
other inhabitants o:^'sia Minor brought and laid at the feet of Thoth- 
mes and other ea 3 ??y kings many centuries before the Christian era. 

At a lateiyperiod (716 to 54-7 B.c.) the Lydian (unpiro Avas one oJ 
the richest api.d most poAA^erful in Asia ; and contemporary Avith this, 
andfor^d^ig period subsequent to it, the Ionian colonies of Greece 
the mother-country in wealth and refinement, and almosi 
^.‘fvalled her in literature and art. Eoav cities of the ancient world 
surpassed Ephesus, Sardis, or Plalicarnassus in splendour ; and Troy. 
Tarsus, and Trehisond mark three great epochs in the history of Am 
Minor unsurpassed in interest and political importance hy the recol- 
lections of any cities of the woiicl. Excepting, however, the remain^ 
of the Greek and Eoman periods — the groat temples of ihe first, and 
the great theatres of the latter period — little that is arcliitectural 
remains in this once favoured land. It happens also unfortunately 
that there is no great capital city — no central point — where Ave car 
look for monuments of importance. The defect in the physical <veo- 
graphy of the country is that it has no great river running through it- 
no vast central plain capable of supporting a population sufiiciently 
groat to overpOAver the I'ost and to give unity to the Avhole. 
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So far as oiir rescarclioH yot reach, ifc would seem that the oldest 
lemaius still found in Asia Minor are the tumuli of Tantalais, on tlie 
iiorihern shore of the gulf of Smyrna. They seem }is if loft them most 
opportunely to authenticate the tradition of the Etruseaiis having 
sailed Irom this port for Italy. One of thCfSe is represented in wood- 
cuts No. 148 and 149. Though those tumuli are built wholly of stone, 



148 Elevation of Tumulus at TantaUis. Fioin TexiCi's ItU. Plan and Section ol Cliamboi 
Abie Mineure. lou It, to 1 in. in Tumulus at Tantalaib. 

no one familiar with arehitcctural resemblances can fail to see in them 
a common oiigiii with those of Etruria. The stylobate, the sloping 
sides, the inner chamber, with its pointed roof, all the arrangements 
indeed, arc the same, and the whole character of the necropolis at 
Tantalais would be as appropriate at Tarcj_uimi or Ctune as at (Smyrna. 

The tumuli at Troy belonging to the same race ai’o probably of 
about the same age ; they are still unopened, and so are the later ones 
around the Gyga^an Lake. If not already rifled, no excavation that 
could now be undeitakcn promises nioie fruitful results than an ex- 
ploration of these sepulclu’es of the Lydians, and iiioro especially that 
of Alyattes, so minutely described by Herodotus, and so interesting 
fi'om its historical and ethnographic value. 

Whether other tumuli exist elsewhere or not is by no means clear; - 
but it seems more than probable that in the eailiest times the whole 
of this country was inhabited by a Pelasgic race, who were also the 
first known occupants of Greece, and built tlie so-called Trcasuiies of 
Mycense and Orchomenus, and who sent forth the Etruscans to civilize 
Italy. If so, they would have left behind them no huildings but the 
sepulchres of their departed great ones ; and if their histoij is to be 
recovered, it must be sought for in the bowels of the earth, and not in 
anything existing above ground. 

Next to these in point of age and style comes a curious group of 
rock-cut monuments, found in the centre of tl^ land at Bogaiilu. 
They arc placed on the rocky side of a narrow valley, and unoonnected 
apparently with any great city or centre of population. Generally 
ihey arc called tombs, but there are no chambers nor anything about 
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Kock-cut Fiontibpiece at Doganiu From TeMeFB Asie Minem'o, 


tliem to indicato a funereal piu’pose, and tlie inscriptions wliiclx acconi- 
pany tliem are not on tlie inoninuents tlicmselves, noi* do tliey refer 
to sucli a piiipose. Altogetlier, tliey are ceitainly among tlie most 
mysterions remains of antiquity, and, beyond a certain similarity to 
tlie rook-cut tombs around Persepolis, it is not easy to point out aiiy 
monuments tliat alford oven a remote analogy to guide us in our con- 
jectures, Tbey are of a style of art clearly indicating a wooden origin, 
and consist of a square frontispioco, either carved into certain geo- 
metric sbapos, or prepared apparently for painting, at each side is a 
tiat pilaster, and above a j)Gdiniont terminating in two scrolls. Some, 
apparently the more modern, have pillars of a rude IJorie order, an<l 
all indeed are much more curious than beautiful. When more <if the 
same class are discovered, they may help us to some historic data : all 
that we can now say of them is, that, judging from their inscriptioiiH 
and the traditions in Herodotus, they seem to holong to some Indu- 
Gennanic race from Thessaly, or thereahouts, who have crossed the 
Hellespont and settled in then neighbourhood j and their date is pos- 
sibly as far back as 1000, and most jirobably before 700 b.c. 

There are other roek-cut sculptures farther east, at IHorium and 
elsewhere; hut alUthese are figure sculptures, without architectural 
form or details, and therefore hardly coming within Iho limits of this 
work. 

The only remaining important arcMtectiiial group in Asia Minor 
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j iH tliat of Lycia, made knoAvii m ibis coiiiii-ry bince the year 18B8, by 
the discoveries of Bir Cbai'les Follows and otbers. Interesting tboiigli 
^ tboy certainly are, tliey are extremely disbeartening to any one looking 
for earlier remains in tins land, — inasnincli as all of tbcm, and moi o 
especially tlie older ones, indicate distinctly a wooden origin—nioie 
strongly perhaps than any architectural remains in the wcsteni world. 
The oldest of them cannot well be carried farther buck than the Persian 
concinest of Cyrus and Harpagns. In other words, it seems perfectly 
evident that np to that period the Lycians used only wood for their 
buildings, and that it was only in the time of the Persians that they 
first learnt to snhstitnto for their fiail and perishable structures otlieis 
of a more durable material. 



ISl. LycianTomb, Fiom ButisU Mubeum. 


As already observed, the same process can be traced in Egypt 
- in the earliest ages. In India it continued as late as the 4th or 
5th centuries a.b. In Greece — in what was not borrowed from the 
Egyptians—- the change took place about the same time as in -Lycia, 
that is to say in the 6th century b.c. It is important to observe 
herb that, wherever the process can bo detected, it is in vain to look 
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for earlier buildiiigy. It is only m the mlaiioy of Htune ureliiiectim^ 
tliat moil adliere to wooden turnus, and as soon as liabit gi^ets lliwu 
familiarity with the new material they a])aiidon the incnnigniitius of 
the style, and wo lose all trace of the original form, which never 
reappears at an after age. 

All the original huildings of L 3 ^cia are tombs or moiiniuental 
erections of some kind, and generally may be classed under two heads, 
those having ciuwiliiieati-, and those having rectilinear rot>fs, of liolh 
wliich classes examples are fotind strnctnral — or standing aloiui — ami 
also specimens ent in the rock. The woodcut (No. 151) rcprosciiis 
a perfect constructed tomb. , It consists first of a double ])odiuiu, 
which may have been in all cases, or at least gonmnlly, of sloma 
Above this is a rectangular chest or sarcox'diagus, coiiaiidy copied from 

a wof)den form, all the 
mortises and framing, <‘vcu 
to the pins that held ilieui 
together, being literally' 
rendered in the stonework. 
A])ove this is a curvilinear 
roof of pointed form, which 
also is ill all its parhs a e(»py 
of an original in wood. 

When lliese forms are 
re})eated in the rt)ck the 
stylohate is omitted, am I 
only the nppor part i*e])ie- 
sented, as slnovn in ilm an- 
nexed woodcut (No. 152). 

When the curvilinear 
roof is omitted, a flat (uie is 
substituted, nearly ^similar 
i,D lliose common in the 
oountiy at the presemt cla^", 
consisting of lieams of nn- 
sqiiared timlier, lai<l side 
by side as close as tho}" can 
be laid, and over this a 
mass of concrete or cla 3 % 
snfiiciently thick to pre- 
vent the rain from pene- 
trating through. Bonie- 

152. Bock^cut Lycian Tomb From Forbes anU SpratCs Lycia times this is SUrmOUUied 

by a low pediment, and 
sometimes the other framing stands out from the i^ock, so as to give 
the entrance of the tomb something of a porclilike form, lloth tlieso • 
forms are illustrated in the two woodcuts (Nos. 153, le54), and numt^ 
Tons varieties of them are shown in the works of Sir Charles l^Ydlows 
and others, all conlaining the same elements, and betraying most dis- 
tinctly the wooden origin from whiclx they wore derived. 
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The last form that those buildings took was in the substitution c 
an Ionic facade for these carpentry forms : this was not dom* apparentl 

at once, for, though the loni 
form was evidently ])orrowe 
from the neighbouring Gree 
cities, it was only adopted b 
degrees, and even then botra} 
ed more strongly the woode: 
forms from wliich its enUi 
blaturc was derived than i 
usually found in other or nior 
purely Grecian examj)lGs. A 
soon as it had faiily gained 
footing, the wooden style wa 
abandoned, and a masonry on 
substituted in its stead. Tli 
whole change took ]daco i; 
this country probably witlir 
a century; but this is not . 
fair test of the time such ! 
process usually takes, as ]ier< 
it was evidently done unde 
foreign influence, and with ih 
liio. Ionic Lyciati Tomb From Texiei ’s At^io Minemc. Spur of the example ol a stoilG 

huildiug people. We hare m 
knowledge of how long it took in Egypt to effect the transformation 
In India, where the form and construction of the older BuddkivS 
temiiles resemble so singularly these examples in Lycia, the process cui 
be traced through five or six centuries ; and in Persia it took perliap 
nearly as long to convert the wooden architecture of the Assyrian: 
into even the imperfect stone architectiu’o of the Aoli^emenians. Evci 
in their best and most perfect buildings, however, much still remained 
to be done before the carpentry types were Mrlj^ got rid of, and th< 
style entitled to rank among the masonic arts of the world. 

The remaining ancient buildings of Asia Minor wore all built 
the Gieeks andXiomans, each in their own style, so thattlieir class! 
fleation and description belong properly to the chajiters trofiting of tlu 
Hichitectural history of those nations, from which they cannot ])]’operl;s 
be separated, although at the same time it is true that tlic ]nircl;V 
European form^ of the art are considerably niodifled by the influence 
of local Asiatic forms and feelings. The Tonic order, for instance, 
which arose in the Grecian colonies on the coast, is only ilie native 
style of this country Boriclzed, if the exjnossion may bo used, hi 
other words, the local method of building had become so modifled anti 
altered by the Greeks in adapting it to the Boric, which had becomt; 
the typical stylo with them, aa to lose almost all its original Asiatic 
forms. It thus became essentially a stone architecture with external 
columns, instead of a stifle indulging only in wooden pillars, and ihost 
used internally, as thei'o is every reason to suppose was the earlier 
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form of tlie art. The Tonic stylo, ilms composed of two oloments, 
took the arrangement of the temples from Ihe Doric, and the details 
from the Asiatic original. The Roman temples, on the contrary, which 
have been erected in this x'>art of the world, in tlieir columns and otlier 
details exactly follow the bnildings at Eome itself ; while, as in the 
instances above quoted of J erusalem, Palmyra, Kaiigovar, and others, 
the essential forms and arrangements are all local and Asiatic. The 
former are Greek temples with Asiatic details, the latter Asiatic 
temples with manylioman masonic forms. The Greeks in fact 'were 
colonists, the IiomaniS only conquerors; and hence the striking differ- 
ence in the style of Asiatic art executed under their respcciivo inllu- 
ence. \Yo shall have frequeiii occasion in the se(|uel to icfor to tins 
dilieronce. 
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CHAPTER L 
E G T P T.‘ 


GONTEI^TS. 

lutroductory I’emarks — Dimensions of tlio Pyramids — Pyramids of Giiioli — 
Saccara — Arcliitectiire of tlie Pyramids 


We liaA^e now traced tlie liistory of all tlie known styles of arclntectiuo 
of tlxe Eastern World, from tlieir origin to tlio time when they lost 
their local indiYidiiality in the great reactionary inoyements that took 
place from time to time from the W est towards tho Easi., It now 
remains to take up the thread of the W^estern styles of art at their 
earliest dawn in Egypt, and to trace them throngh the history of that 
great hand of nations living round the shores of tho Mediterranean Sea, 
who carried forward tlio progress of tho art, without any inierrnption 
of its continuity, from its first appearance on the hanks of tho Nile till 
it sunk with the fall of the Eoman Emiiire, to make way for the era of 
Christian forms and Chi istian art. 

Even, however, in this limited space, perfect continuity of narrative 
Avill he impossihle. To prevent confusion, and the necessity of re- 
curring to a subject after it has hoen finished, it will he expedient first 
to complete the history of Egyptian art from the earliest time till its 
extinction in tlio time of the Homan Emperors ; then io go hack 12 Ol- 
id centuries to commence tlie early history of Pelasgic art in Grccco^ 
and trace the history of the Grecian styles clown to the tune of Alex- 
ander the Groat, and a third time to revert to a period nearly as early, 
or to the commencement of Etruscan art in Italy. Finally it will he 
necessary to ti-ace tho development of art in Homo during tlie period 
when that great city gradually ahsorhed Greece and Egypt in tho vast 
vortex of her ambition, till all these forms of ait perished with tho 


^ It Will be geon that in this chajjtej the 
\Yliole subject of Egyptian ohronolony is 
oniiltfstl, li has been thought necessary to 
do thiii on account of the laigonoss ot the 
subject and of the great diiference of opinion 
which prevails upon ii. The actual (liffevcma 
between the best authorities for tho date (for 
instance) of the dicat Pyramid is no less timn 


2400 years It has been thought better, in 
a woik like tho present, to evcludo the ques- 
tion altogethej than to aihqit a system which ^ 
is so fai fiom vSettled, without the pussihilhy' 
of stating the grounds on which tliat bjstom 
le^ts. The qiic.stion is eAumliu'd m an Ap- 
pendix to tlui * Piiiuiples of Beauty in Alt/ 
byiheAuihoi. 
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early civilization of the Western World, in the downfall of the Konian 
Empii'e after the age of Constantine the Great. 

Without attempting here to assign accurate, or even approximate 
dates, we will endeavour to state what is beyond all dispute, and what 
must be borne in mind in order to foini any correct idea at all of the 
various classes of remains in this ancient land. 

In the accounts which have boon transmitted to us by the Egyptians 
themselves, their early history and chionology are divided accoiding 
to the dynasties of their kings, of which they enumerate no less than 
29. Most of these are obscure and unimporiant. The great epochs 
were the 4th dynasty, which reigned at Memphis, to which the pyramids 
of Gizeh are assigned ; the 12th, of which Osortasoii was the great 
monarch and Thebes the capital ; and the 1 (Sth and 19th, which followed 
on the expulsion of the intruders known as the Shepherd Kings. The 
early part of the 18th dynasty was rendered illustrious by the exploits 
of several kings bearing the name of Thothmes. After their period 
a second iiitorrut)tion took place under foreign kings who weie wor- 
shippers of the sun, probably a remnant of the Shepherd Kings, On 
their expulsion the original line was restored, and during the rcigms 
of Maneptliah and the two first kings named Khamses or JR emeses 
attained the highest pitch of splendour. 

The fiirst king of the 19th dynasty, known locally as the third 
Ehamses, is clearly identified with the gieat conqueior known by the 
Greeks as Sesostris. This and the previous dynasty are those which 
furnish us with the most magnificent architectural remains ; and fi om 
the conclusion of this brilliant epoch began the decline of Egy^hian 
art and dominion. 

The architectural history of Egypt thus divides itself into two great 
periods. The first is represented by the 1‘yramids, all the principal of 
which stand in the neighbourhood of Memphis, the royal city of the 
old kingdom of Lower Egypt. The second period is represented by 
the temples erected by the kings of the later dynasties, who reigned at 
Thebes in Upper Egj’pt. All chronological systems, however widely 
differing in the actual dates assigned, concur in placing the pyramids 
of Egypt as the oldest of all architectural objects, either in existence 
or of which any record or description whatever is preseiwed. Their 
relative age, as well as that of the other inomiments, is known beyond 
a doubt. Previous to the rise of the 12th or 1st great Theban dynasty 
we have a series of nearly 50 royal pyramids or tombs, mth contem- 
porary sepulchres and smaller monuments in their neighbourhood, 
which enable us to understand, aud very completely to illustrate, the 
whole progress of the art of this earlier kingdom. This being the case, 
it really is not necessary to attempt to ascertain the exact period which 
elapsed between their erection and that of the monuments ■which site- 
coeded them. It is sufficient to Imow that they form the oldest group 
of monuments in Egypt, and, so far as we can ascertain, also the oldest 
in the world. We have every reason to look upon them as examples of 
a style ahsoliifcely independent of all previous efforts of human art either 
in Egypt itself or in any contemporary nation. 
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Witk thesc 3 evidences of extrenie aiitit|nity we arc startled to dnd 
JGgyptiaii art nearly as perfect in the oldest pyramids as in any ol 
the later, or as it became afteiwards, when all the refiiiemciii and all tlie 
science of the Greeks had been applied to its elaboration. Even ai- 
the earliest period the Egyptians had attained the art of transpoi’ting the 
heaviest blocks of granite from Syone to Memphis, of scinaring them 
with a mathematical precision never surpassed, of polishing tliom to a 
suiTacc as smooth as glass, and of raising them higher tliaii such ])lo(ks 
have ever been raised in any buildings in the world, and setting them 
with a tiiith and precision so wonderful, that they now lie ther(i 
without flaw or settlement, after thoUfSaiids of years have passed over 
them, and swept the more modern buildings of other nations trom 
the face of the earth, or laid them in undefinahle and indiscriininato 
ruin. 

At that early period, too, tho art of sculpture was as peifect as it 
ever afterwards became : the hieroglyphics are as pertcctly cut, as 
beautifully coloured, and told their tale with tho same quaint distinct- 
ness which afterwards characterised them. It is in vain to speculate 
oxx how long it must have taken any nation to roach this degree of per- 
fection, more especially a nation so little progressive as the Egyptians 
wore. We must content ourselves with the fact, and in our wonder at 
its immensity learn from it more hnmhlo notions of our own antiquity 
and knowledge, and more extended views of ancient history. Above 
all, we acquire a more exalted admiration for tho peojde who, long 
before the dawn of civilisation among other nations, had already reached 
so high a j)itch of greatness, and achieved that position which enabled 
them to influence and instruct all srihsequcnt ages in their science and 
their philosophy. 

Turning, then, to the Pyramids — the oldest, largest, and most mys- 
terious of all the moinmionts of man’s art now existing — wq And that all 
those in Egypt are situated on the loft hank of the Nile, just beyond 
the cultivated ground, and on tho edge of the desert, and all the prin- 
cipal ones within what may fairly bo called the Necropolis of Memphis. 
Lepsius, it is said, has discovered and explored about 50 of these, all 
which appear to he royal sepulchres. This alone, if time, would suffice 
to justify us in assigning a duration of 1000 years to the dpiasties of 
the pyramid-builders, which is about the date wo acquire from other 
sources. 

The three great pyramids of Gizeh arc tho most romarkablo and the 
host known of all those of Egypt. Of these the fli’st, erected by Cheo])s, 
or, as he is now more correctly named, Buphis, is the largest ; hufc the 
next, by Ohepheren, his brother, is scarcely inferior in dimensions ; the 
third, that of Mycerinus, is very much smaller, hut excelled the two 
others in this, that it had a coating of heaiitiful red granite from Syone, 
while the other two were revffiod only with the beautiful limestone of 
the oountxy. Part, of this coating still remains near the top of the 
second; and Colonel Yyse was foiiunate enough to discover some of 
the coping-stones of the Great Pyramid buried in the rubbish at its 
base, sufficient to indicate the natoe and extent of tho whole, and to 
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alum tliat it Avas commenced from the bottom and car}ied upwards, not 
at the top, as it bas sometimes been, tlionglitlessly assorted. 

Tlie dimensions of these tin go, as ascertained by the copings, are 


as follows : — 

Length of 

Height. 

Area in 

Angle of 

Angle of 


bd&e. 

squaie leet 

Side. 

passage. 


Feet 

Feet 


o r 

o / 

Cheops . 

. 7G4 . 

. 480 . 

. 543,096 . 

. 51-50 . 

. 26*41 

Chopheren . 

. 707 , 

. 454 

. 499,849 . 

. 52*20 . 

. 25-55 

Mycermus . 

. 354 . 

. 218 . 

. 125,316 . 

. 51* 

, 26-2 1 


From this it will be seen that the area of the Great Pyramid (more 
than 13 acres) is more than twice the extent of that of St. Peter’s of 
iiome, or any other building in the world. Its height is equal to the 
highest S 2 )ire of any cathedral in Eurojie; for, though it has been 
aftemj)ted to erect higher buildings, in no instance has this yet been 
successful. Even the third joyramid covers more ground than any 
Gothic cathedral, and the mass of materials it contains far suipasses 
diat of any erection we |)ossess in Eurojm. 

All the pyramids (with one excejition) face exactly north, and have 
their entrance on that side — a circumstance the more remarkable, as 
the later builders of Thebes seem to have had no notion of orientation, 
hnt to have jilaccd their buildings and tombs, almost as if to avoid 
regularity, in every conceivable direction. Instead of the entrances 
to the pyramids being level, they all slo 2 )e downwards — generally at 
angles of about 26° to the horizon — a circumstance which has led to an 
iiihnity of speculation, as to whether they were not observatoiies, and 
meant for the observation of the pole-star, (fee. All these theories, 
however, have failed, for a variety of reasons it is needless now to 
reca 2 )itulate ; but among others it may be mentioned that the angles 
are not the same in any two pyramids, though built within a few years 
of Olio another, and in the twenty which were measured by Colonel 
Vyso they vary from 22° 35' to 34° 5', The angle of the inclination 
of the side of the pyramid to the horizon is more constant, varying 
only from 51° 10' to 52° 32', and in the Gizeh i 3 yramids the angle of 
the passage seems to have been intended to have been about one-haif 
of this. Beyond this it is difficult to iiroceed, unless we may perhaps 
obtain an approximation i-o the ^^rinciple hy which the builders seem 
to have been governed by the following simple calculation. Divide 
the circle into 28 parts, -which, as the Egypjtians used weeks and lunar 
reckoning, is by no means an improbable division. Let every 28t]i 
])art be rci>rcsented by a, which will thus be equal to 12°. 857. Mul- 
tiply this by 2, 3, 4, and 5, and we obtain thereby very nearly the 

^ The iBeasmes quoted m the text are all lowed in the text, and anotliei set coi reeled 
taken horn the elaborate surveys made hy according to his tlieory of what they ought 
l\Ir. Perrmg for Colonel Yyse, which aie hy to ha^e been, supposing every to have 
fir the most complete and correct which have heeu set out of au even numhev of Egyptian 
vet been published. It is necessary, how- cubits. In most iiistance& his theory agi ees 
ever to warn ihe reader that Mr. ?errmg pretty closely with his ohservations, hnt is 
pnhlished two sets of measurements, those generally more likely to niibleiid than guide 
from actual observation, which are those fol- the reader. 
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nieau angle of all tlie different parts of tlie pyrainidP ‘ But an no two 
pyramids follow tlio same iTtlo, it is oljvions that this or any other 
explanation must fail, if strictly applied to any one, to he eqnaUy 
applicable to the others. 

The most plausible theory seems to be, that the faces of the pynimid 
were intended to be practically 4 eq^iiilatoral triangles, laid agaiusf 
one another; and meeting at the apex. For instance, in the three 
great pyramids at Gizeh, the ratios of the sloping edges to the base UJ'e 
as follows 


Great Pyramid . 
Second Pyramid 
Third Pyramid . 


Base. 

764 feet 
707 „ 
354 „ 


Length oi 
sloping edge. 
. . 720 feet. 

. . 672 ,, 

. . 330 ,, 


Differenf'C. 
44 feet 



It will be observed that the difference is least — about 5 x>cr cent.— 
in the second pyramid, the one which retains the grcatcbt part of its 
coping ; and there may be some eiror in the measmenient of the others 
derived from a single coping-stone. 

With any other people than the Egyptians this might bo considered 
a sufficient explanation — all the other parts being multiples or sub- 
multiples of the angles derived from this fact. But the Egyptians were 
such excellent mathematicians and such perfect builders in those times, 
that this can only be considered as an approximation towards the solu- 
tion of the problem ; but it is one sufficient for our empirical nile to 
attain the general form and dimension of a pyramid, using the multiples 
given in the preceding page. 

The pnncipal dimensions of the Great Pyramid have hecn given, 
to which it may be added that the entrance is about 47 ft. (> in. above 
the base, on the 15th stop or platfuam. There are in all 203 sncii 


V 



^ Angle ADB 
„ DAG 
„ ACB 
„ OAF 
„ ABF 
„ EAF 
Passages . 


Great 

Pyramid. 

. . Sm 20' 
. . 77 19 

. . 41 28 
. . 97 3 

. . 58 0 

. . 63 59 
. , 26 33 < 


Second 

Pyramid. 

. . 52° 21' 
. . 75 4 

. . 42 30 
, . 94 59 
. . 58 24 

. . 62 50 

. . 25 55 


Third 

I’yramid. 

. , 510 10' 
. . 77 38 
. * 41 18 

* . 97 23 

, . 58 0 

* . G3 46 

* . 27 34 


Angles calcnliUed 
from the 2Hth oi a 
cii do (it), 

4 a ^ 5P42S 
77442 
3r£ === 38%571 
96428 
H = 57*856 
5«=s= 04*285 
2®=:== 25*714 
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stops, Tlieir average lioiglit is nearly 2 ft. 6 in., but tliey diniinihli 
ill lioigbt — generally speaking, but nut nniformly — towaids tlie tup, 
TliG summit now consists of a pialfonii 32 ft. 8 in. scpiare ; so that 
about 24 ft. is wanting, tbe present actual liciglit being 45(5 ft. It con- 
tains 2 chambers above-ground, and 1 cut in the rock at a considerable 
depth below the foundations. 

The passages and chambers are worthy of the mass ; all are lined 
with polished gTanito ; and the ingenuity and pains that have been 
taken to render them solid and secure, and to prevent their being 


crushed by the superincumbent mass, raise our idea of Egyptian science 
higher than even the bulk of the building itself could do. 

Towards the exterior, where the piessure is not gi’cat, the roof is 
iiat, though it is probable that even there the weight is throughout 
discharged by 2 stones, sloping up at a ccitain angle to wheie they 
meet, as at the entrance. Towards the centre of the pyramid, how- 
ever, the passage becomes 28 ft. high, and assumes the form of inverted 
stairs, as shown in the section (fig. 1), till it contracts so much at 
the top that no pressure can hurt it. Nowhere, however, is this 
ingenuity more shown than in the royal oliambor, which measimes 
17 ft. 1 in. by 34 ft. 3 in., and 19 ft. in height. The walls are lined 


and the roof is formed of splendid 
slabs of Syenite, bnt above the 
roof 4 successive chambers, as 
shown in the annexed section 
(fig. 2), have been formed, each 
divided from the other by slabs of 
granite, j)olished on their lower 
suifaces, but left rough on the 
upper, and above these a 5th 
chamher is formed of 2 sloping 
blocks to discharge the weight of 
the whole. The first of these 
chambers has long been laiuwn; 
the upper four wei’e discovered and 
first entered by Colonel Yyse, and 



167 Section ()j King’b Chamber and of Pabsage m 
Gieat Pyramid Scale 60 It. to 1 m 


it was there that he discovered the 

name of the fotmder. This was not engi’aved as a record, hut scribbled 


in red paint on the stones, apparently as a quarry-mark, or as an address 
to the king, and accompanied by something like directions for their 
position in the building, sufficient, however, to identify completely the 
founder and the time of the erection of the pyramid. This is the only 
really virgin, discovery in the pyramids, as they have all been opened 
either in the time of ■^e Greeks or Komaus, oi‘ by the Mahometans, 
and an unrifled tomb of this age is still a desideratum. Until such is 
hit upon wo must remain in ignorance of the real mode of sepulture in 
those days, and of the puipiose of many of the arrangements of these 


mysterious buildings. 

Tlic portcullises which invaluably close the entrances of the sepul- 
chral chamber in the pyramids are among the most curious and inge- 
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nioiiK of tRe arrangementy of tRese RiiildingB. Geneially iRey eoii.sLst 
of great ctiRical masses of granite, measuring 8 or K) it. eaeR way, and 
conse(][ncntly weigRing 50 or 60 tons, and even more. TReso ‘w cie 
fitted into cRaniRcrs pieparod during tRe constniction ot tRe RuiRIing, 
Rnt raised into iRc upper parts, and, being lowered after tRe Rudy was 
deposited, closed tRe entrance so efiectnally tliat in some instances it 
Ras been found necessary either to break them in pieces, or to cut a 
passage round them to gain admission to tRe cRambers. They gene- 
rally slide in grooves in tRe wall, to wRicR tliey fit exactly, and alto- 
gelRor show a degree of ingenuity and fointRouglit very I’einarkaljlo, 
considering the caily ago at wRicR tRey weie executed. 

In tRe second pyramid one cR amber Ras been discovered paiily 
above ground, partly cut in tRe rock. In tlio tliiid tlio cRambers an* 
numerous, all excavated in tRe rock ; and from the tunnels that liave 
boon driven by explorers tRrougR tRe superstructures of these two, it 
is very doubtful wRetRer anything is to be found above ground. It is 
observable that the measurements of the third pyramid are as nearly as 
possible the exact half of those of the second. This cannot Rave been 
nnintontional. 

TRe exceptional pyramid above alluded to is that of Saccaru, shown 
in the annexed plan and section (woodcut Ko. 153), both to the scale 
of 100 ft. to 1 in. It is the only pyramid that does not face exactly 
north and south. It is nearly of the same general dimensions mill the 
pyramid of CRepReren, but its outline, the disposition of its chambers, 
and the hieroglyphics found in its interior, all seem to point to au imi- 
tation of the old form of mausolea by some king of a far more modern 
date. 

All the old pyramids do not follow the simple outline of those of 
Gizeli. That at DasRoor, for instance, rises to half its height with a 
slope of 54“' to the horizon, but is finished at the angle of 45 % giving 
it a very exceptional appearance ; and that of Meydoon Ras more the 
appearance of a tower, its angle being 74° TVo smaller towers 
rise from its summit, in the manner in which it is supposed Assyrian 
pyramids wore usually constructed. TRe latter, indeed, seems not R> 
Rave been an unusual mode of building pyramids in stories or stages, 
each less than the other, but it is possible that this was only temporary 
or preparatory, and that it was intended eventually to smooth the whole 
down to the more orthodox form of a straight-sided pyramid. 

The architecture of the age of the pyramids Ras not yet been suffi- 
ciently illustrated ; but when the great Prussian work is finished, fhis 
reproach will be removed, as Lopsius seems to Rave paid especial 
attention to the structural tombs and buildings around the i)yramids, 
many or most of which are contemporary, or nearly so, with the oldest 
of them. 

Like all early architecture, it shows evident symptoms of having 
been borrovred from a wooden original. The lintels of the clooiways 
are still rounded, and the walls are mere square posts, grooved and 
jointed together, and every part of it as unlilce a stone arehitecturci as 
cun nossibly be seen. Yet the nvramids thoinfi(*lvA« MTifl 'flmon 
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15S . pyrtUTiid of l^accara. 

Fium Colonel Yyse’fe %Norlt. 
Scale IfiO ft to I m. 
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wliioli aie foimd outside, generally arc far removed from wooden 
forms; and it is only when we find llm Egyptian indulging in doco- 
rative art tliat we trace this more ])rimitive form. There are two door- 
ways of this class in the British Museum, and many in that of Berlin ; 
hut perhaps one of the host illnstrations of the architcetnral forms ol 
that day is the sarcophagus of Mycerinns, imfoatiinatc]} lost on its wa}" 
to England. It represents a palace, with all the peculiarilies found oii 
a large]' scale in the ])uilding\s which surround the pyramid, ■with lie' 
peculiar cornice and still more peculiar roll or ligature on tli(‘ angles, 
inost evido 3 itly a carpentry form, hut which the stylo retained to its 
latest day. 



In many of the tombs surromiding the pyramids square piers ar(‘ 
found supporting the roof, sometimes, but rarely, with an abacus, gem^- 
rally without any carved work, though it is more than prohalde that 
they were originally painted with devices upon which they dependi'cl 
for theii’ ornament. In most instances they look more like h^ag- 
ments of a wall, of which the intorvening spaces had been cut away, 
than pillars in the sense in which we usually understand the winVl ; 
and in all instances in the early ages they must be considered inoj*e 
as utilitarian expedients than as parts of an ornamental style ^>1 
architecture. 

From the knowledge, however, that we do possess of this stylo, wi* 
may safely assert that it is one of the least beautiful aidistieally k those 
we are acquainted with, and infinitely inferior to the Theban style 
which succeeded it. The early Egyptians built noitlior fbr hoaiity nor 
for use, hut for eternity. To this last they sacrificed every otl^or feeling. 
In itself nothing can be less artistic than a pyramid. A tower, either 
3’ound or square, or of any other form, and of the same dimensions, 
would have been far more imposing, and if of sufficient Iniiglit-— 
mass being the same— might almost attain to sublimity ; but a j)yrami<l 
never looks so largo as it is, and not till you almost touch it can you 
he brought to believe that its dimensions are so groat as they are. This 
is^ owing principally to all its parts sloping away from the eye instead 
of boldly challenging ohseiwation ; hut, on the other hand, no form is 
so stable, none so capable of resisting the injuries of time or force, and 
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no2ie, consoqiK^nily, so well calculated to attain the object lor which 
the pyramids wore erected. As examples of t(^chiiic art, they are nn- 
rivalled among the works of men, but they rank among the lowest if 
judged by the mstlietic rules of architectural art. 

The same character belongs to the tombs and buildings around 
them : they are low and solid, and possess ncilher beauty of form nor 
any architectural feature at all worthy of attention or admiration, but 
they have lasted nearly uninj mod from Ihe remotest antiquity, and 
thus have ati,aincd the object tlieir builders liad principnll}" in view 
when they designed them. 
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The iiiomont wo pass tlie local limits of tlie necropolis of Memphis, or 
chronologically come below the dynasties of the pyramid-bnildors, we 
ai’o at oiicG aware of being in the presence of a new style of arcin’ (ee- 
Liiro, diliering in almost every respect from that which preceded it. and 
ill many characteristics antagonistic to it to a remarkable extent. 

AVe have no longer any pyramids, nor any traces of that quaint, 
stylo of wooden architecture pointed out above. Obelisks become one 
of the most remarkable and striking features of the now style, all of 
them, so far as we know, situated on the eastern side, as all the pyra- 
mids were on the western side of the Nile. Colunmar architecture 
becomes also general, comprising two of the forms of columns, after- 
wards more generally used ; the Proto-Doric, so called from its extreme 
similarity to the G-reok order of that name, and those with what is 
called the lotus-bud capital, from its supposed resemblance to the bud 
of that sacred plant. It is in this age that the great temple at Kaniac 
was commenced by Osortason, the first temple of which wo have any 
cognizance in Egyptian history ; and under another king of the same 
dynasty — Amenemha — the Labyiinth was also begun, though when it 
was finislied, or how far it was carried by him, are as yet by no means 
ebar. Nor is it known whetlier the pyramid that forms part of the 
group was built by that king, or belongs to some firior djmasty. 

TTnder the kings of this period Egypt enjoyed great pr()S]3ei'ity ; 
dlie face of the country was changed ; a new style of art and new man- 
ners were introdncech This state of thing>s was suddenly checked by 
the Shepherd inva>sion, the greatest of all the afflictions which Hg3q)t 
suffered during her long career, which humbled her into the condition 
of a subject province. It is by no means satisfactorily sctlled, even 
now, who these Shepherds were, though they must probably have been 
a race inhabiting either the Valley of the Euphrates, or some of the 
oouiitrios between that region and the Valley of the Nile, wbo, entering 
by the Isthmus of Suez, took possession of the whole counlry from the 
Cataract to the sea. The detestation in wliich the memory of tliuBc 
intruders was ever after held in Egypt testifi.es to the oi>pressiven<3KH 
of their rule, and to the disgust which their barbarism inspired among 
their far more civilised subjects. AVe read that, during the stowarct 
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Kill]) of Josejjli tlio Egyptians uiiglit not cat la cad witli ilie IIcLrcws ; 
for tljat is an abomination to tlie Egyptians,” and that ‘‘ every s]iej)]ie!d 
IS an abomination unto tlic Egyptians.” ^ 

The descendants of the old Egyptian kings, however, still exist('(l, 
though they cannot be said to have inigned till lapse of time bi'onghi 
decay and corripdion into the ranks of the Shepheid kings, wlum, 
joining with the otlier petty princes of native descent, ihey lose, 
expelled the Sheplierd races, and lestored the Theban Empiie with 
even greater glory than bcfoj'e. Undci tlieii rale Egypt became tlie 
most })owerful state in the ancient woild, and attaimal a ] joint of great- 
ness in arms and art whicli she never sinpassed, and which, in so far 
as architectnie is concerned, is nncqnulled hy any state which Inis 
existed from tliat time to this. 

On the restoi'ation of the old Egyptian nioiiarelis they brought back 
with tliem the stylo of ait wliicli had prevailed before the interruption 
caused by their siibjeciion, unaltered in all respects The two periods, 
therefore, must be taken togetlier as one group. As this gi’oii}) cora- 
prohends all that is best and greatest in Egyptian art, it will be neces- 
sary to treat it rather more in detail and more methodically than the 
previous style. 

ITllaus. 

Egyjitian pillars aie of very various foiins. Of these we must be 
content here to describe a few, which appear the must distinct, and 
typical of the genei'al style of art. 

The simjilcst form is that of a plain srpiare pier, with or without 
an abacus, as used in the tombs about the pyramids, Sir Gaixlnei 
Wilkinson siiggest>s that it was derived from the siqiports left in qiiar- 
lies to sustain the snxierincnmbont strata, but its origin may be oven 
earlier and simpler than this, for it is evident that, wherever a roof or 
verandah or open space is to be covered, whether the masonry is of 
brick or of stone, a square pier is the most obvious, the simplest, and 
mechanically the best mode of supporting a hoam or beams. Such 
square piers were probably used in the bazaais, the houses, and temples 
of Memphis, before even the time when the pyramids wore erected. 
When built of brick or a rubble stone, an abacus, either of flat tiles or 
of wood, becomes indispensable, to diffuse the piessuro of the beams 
equally. Piers of masonry in logular fiat courses were used oontem- 
X>oraneously with those of brick or rubble. In none of these is it 
necessary that the abacus should project hoyoncl the lino of the pillars, 
nor in fact does this appear to have been usual in any period of Egyp- 
tian art. The next form that this pillar took was that of an octagon, 
produced by cutting off the angles of the square : an improvement 
which, if not indispeiibahle tor pillars on the exterior of buildings, was 
nearly so internally, whore the space occupied and the sharp square 
angles were particularly awkward. This step made, it was easy to 
carry it further by cutting off the angles of the octagon, so as to make 
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it a pillar of 1(5 sides, and again of 32, as was done aftorwurds in India, 
but with this difforonce, that in that couutiy all these jiolsgnns aie 
found 111 the same pillai', while here the saine oiii' 
is always earned fioiu the base to the siiiniiiit. All 
those vuriatious required a maiked and jirojeeting 
abacus, to eoiicspond with the lines of the lieani.s 
or entablature that rested ujiou tlnnu, wlilch wit.s not 
indispensably necessary when merely a .‘•quare jiier 
was employed 

Tlie last improvement, and that wliieh brought 
it nearest the Grecian form, was hollowing out tli- 
faces of tho polygon with a rovoisod curve, so u.s to 
produce what is called fluting. All these kind.s of 
pillaiu are found perfected in very early tombs, and 
may have been used from tho most remote aiifiquifv 
Tho earliest examples oxhihiting all these inqiiove- 
menhs that have come down to our ago arc tlioso at 
Beni Ilassan, excavated during’ the suiircuiacv of the 

■ . 12th dynasty. There both 8 and IG .sided pill 

m. are found supporting what may have been oither a 

o ■ . . , ■^'ooden aichitrave, and sometimes as in 

this view (woodcut No. IGl), what certainly represents a wooden roof 
Intel nalljq as shown in woodcut No. IGO, it looks very much as if a 
buck arcli wore tbrown from range to range of thewe colimiim Imf 
being out in the rock, it is difficult to bo cci-tain on this point. ’ 

hesG proto-Doric pillars occur in the rock-cut tomiiles of Nubia, of 

the ago of Illiamses JI., and 
eksewhorc, sometimes willi 
a flat band down tho cen- 
tre, containing an in.scrqition 
in hierogl 3 ’phic.s ; generally 
tlioy have all the eliaiiicfer- 
istics of tho Grecian order, 
except the echinus nr heau- 
iiful carved member under 
the abacus, wbieh the Ecyp. 

iians never used. ' 

. o^'-lcst forims 

of pillai s in 3%v])t is reiu'e- 

It is evidently derived from a wooden posf 

mteimally, and its peculiar shape may bo Imh ffitl 

auction in carving of what were o^^m.d^^^ f ’*’ * “ "'I’l'o- 

stems of lotus, or of some kind of rooL*’ 

together. Its capital is not unlike the 2^ ’ ‘^'^pled and lianded 

with the proto-Doiic at Beni DasSi ° 

oyder thi’oughout tlie whole I’haraonic upri favourilo 

plain circular shaft was substituted for tli froflnently a 

- BO. ^ 
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necking of the capital, but in the great oxain})]cs cxecntcd during the 
18tli dynasty the pillara contract again at the base, ats in tlie next 
woodcut, wliicih gives a dogr’ee of lightness and clo- 
gance to their otherwise too massive forms that is j 

singularly ploavsing. 

The best example of the order is found in the - — — 
lateral colonnades of the great hall at Ivarnac (wood- 
cut No. 170 farther on), but them are scarcely any of 
the temples of the great ago that have not specimens | \\ 

of it. At first sight its form is so peculiar, and so [i, 
unmeaning’, that it has never been^^pied out of 
Egypt, though all her other orders are found else- Tltl 
where. f i | 

A large class of pillars have capitals resemhling ij | 

the calyx or bell of a fiower, but the form is so con- | 

volitional, and, as no examj)les of the order are found | | I 

of a date anterior to the great 18th dynasty, we find ; | |1 

it only so far removed from its origin, that it is diffi- j ^ | 

cult to trace it backward to its source. j I 

The typical- example of this style is found in the I ‘ J | 

IT3^}i()style Hall at Karnac, wheie the pillars are 70 ft. I : n 

in height to the under side of the architrave, and | j jj 

more than half that in circumference at a little above 
the base. .c- 

Those, however, of the Ehamession (woodcut No. 

163), on the other side of the Nile, though only 30 ft. 

in height, are |)erhaps more graceful, though certainly neither su 

majestic nor so characteristic of Eg}"ptiau art. 

Of these capitals the papju-us cup may bo considered as the typical 
form, but there are also in Egypt some decidedly lotus fonns. Bonie- 
times the bell of the capital is adorned vdtli palm leaves, or reeds, or 
conventional vegetable forms. In the Ptolemaic jieiiud the Greeks 
showed a peculiar preference for this order, fiom its resemblance to 
their favourite Corinthian order, which in fact was copied from it, and 
they adorned it, not only as the Egyptians had done, but in fifty fan- 
tastic ways, many of them fiir from being conducive to its approxu'iato- 
ness or architectural beauty. 

Another class of pillars is, as far as taste is concenred, the 
most questionable of any. Its peculiaritj^ consists in employing Isis 
heads or figures of Typhon, or other deities, as the ornaments of its 


The origin of these is easily explained ; for early examples exist 
►showing the Isis head, either painted or sculptured in low relief, on 
the face or faces of square piers, and gradually the relief and piomi- 
neiice of the head became greater and greater, and the column 
more and more attenuated, till we come to the typical specimen of 
Dendera (woodexxt No* 165), of the Eoman age. It cannot, however, 
be regarded as an example of the bad taste of modern times, as an 
Isis-headed capital, represented In the woodcut No. 164, is found 

« (,,> 2 
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at Scdiiiga in Etliio])ia. uf the age of Aimino]jtli III., ef tlie I8tl\ 
dynasty. 



163. Pillai, tiom iiliameiabioti, Tliebcb 



TLin order must not "be confounded witL wliat are sometimes, tLougli 
improperly, called Caryatide columns. In Egypt tliere are many 
square piers of tlie class described above, witb Colossi placed in front 
of tbem, one of wbicb is shown in woodcut No. 166, but the liginos 
neither supjiort tbo architrave, as in Greece, nor do they serve to 
strengthen the pillar, though attached to it. They are in fact statues 
ranged architecturally, not architectural objects at all. No doubt they 
heighten the architectural effect, and constitute some of tlie most im- 
posing groups of Egyptian art: still they are as distinct from the airiu- 
tecture as the adjacent Sphinxes or seated Colossi with which tlioy 
unite to produce that grandeur of effect the Egyptians Inicw so w^eil 
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liow to creates by combiTnng the aits of the biiildor, the sculptor, and 
the painter, eaeli in his sepaiate pruvinee, but still each woiking out 
the olahoiation of one grand design 



165. Pillar, from the Poitico at CaiyaLulo Pillai, from tlip Great Couit at 


Plans. ‘ 

The plans of Egyptian temples^ are as various as the forms of their 
pillars; so much so, indeed, as to maho it very dilhciilt to dosciibe 
them. The greatest and noblest is that at Ivarnac, hut, like most< 
Jndi.in temples, it is an aggregation of parts around a small but, sacred 
centre ; and having been gradually elahoi’atcd dining sevcial centniies, 
it presents no iinirormity of plan or design. The temple hnowii as the 
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RliameKiSion, on the op]i<^’sito side of the Kile, is Letter iliorefore for our 
purpose. The ■whole of it 'was built by Iibanises the Great, in tlie lotli 
century B.o., as will be seen from the plan, clrami to the usual scale. 

Its fac/ado is foimed by 
two great pylons, or pyra- 
midal masses of luasuiny, 
wbicli, like the two wcsi- 
ein towers of a Gotbic 
cathedral, are the appro- 
priate and most imposing* 
2 )art of the structure ex- 
ternally. between these 
is the entran(‘e dooiway, 
leading almost invaiiably 
into a great sf|uaro (court- 
yard, with jiortieoes al- 
ways on two, and some- 
times on tlirce sides. This 
leads to an inner court, 
smaller, but far more 
S 2 )lendid, tliaii the first. 
On the two sides of this 
court, through which the 
central passage leads, are 
square piers with colossi 
in front, and on the right 
and left aie d(mble ranges 
of circular columns, Avhieh 
are continued also behind 
the srpiare piois fionling 
the oiitranco. Passing 
through this, wc come to 
a hypostylo hall of great 
beauty, formed by two 
ranges of larger columns 
in the centi'c, and three 
r(jws of smaller ones on 
each side. These hy^io- 
stylo halls almost alway^s 
accompany the larger 
EgyjDtian temjiles of the 
great age. They derive 
their name from having 
ia7. nhamt^ssion at Tiiebps Scale louft. to i m. an uj)j)or range of Co- 

lumns, or what in Gothic 
arohitectnre would he called a clerestory, ihronglv which the light is 
admitted fo the central jDortion of the hall. Althougli some are more 
extensive than this, the arrangement of all is nearly similar. They pos- 
sess 2 ranges of columns in the centre so tall as to equal the height of 
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tlio side coltimns together with that of the attic which is placed on them. 
These are generally of difterent orders ; tlio cential pillars having a 
hell-shaped capital, the under side of which is perfectly illnminated 
from the mode in whicih the light was introduced . while in the side 
pillars the capital was narrower at the top than at the hottuin, appa- 
rently for the sake of allowing its ornaments to bo seen. One of the 
central pillars is given (woodcut Ko. 163). Beyond this arc always 
several smaller apartments, in this instance supposed to ho nine in 
number, but are so ruined that it is didiculfc to bo quite certain 
what their airungement was. These seem to have been lather suited 
to the residences of the king or priests than to the 2 ^i^ip^«es of a 
temple, as we understand the word. Indeed, 23alace~lem2)le, or temple- 
palace, would he a more ajipro^uiate term for tliese buildings lhan to 
call them sim]ily tenqiles. They do not seem to have been a 2 )j)ro- 
jiriatod to the worship) of any jiarticuhir god, but rather for the gi'cat 
ceremonials of royalty — of kingly sacrifice to the. gods for the people, 
and of worship) of the king by the j^ooplo* Ho seems to have been 
regarded, if not as a god, at least as the lexu'csentative of the gods on 
earth. 

Though the Ehamession is so grand from its dimensions, and so 
beautiful from its design, it is far surpassed in every res]ject by the 
jialace-temjdo at Karnac, which is jierhaps the noblest offoit of archi- 
tectural magnifieence ever jiroduced hy the hand of man. 

Its jirinoixial dimensions arc 1200 ft. in length, hy about 3 GO in 
width, and it covers therefore about 430,000 square ft., or more than 
twice the area of St. Peter's at Pome, and more than four times that of 
any mediseval cathedral existing. This, however, is not a fair way of 
estimating its dimensions, for our churches are buildings entirely under 
one roof ; but at K-arnac a considerable jiortion was uncovered by any 
buildings, so that no such comparison is just. The groat hypostyle 
hall, however, is internally 340 ft. hy 170, and, with its two jiylons, 
it covers more than 88,000 square ft., a greater area than the cathedral 
of Cologne, the largest of all our northern cathedrals ; and when we 
consider that this is only a part of a great whole, we may fairly assert 
that the whole is among the largest, as it undoubtedly is one of the 
most beautiful buildings in the world. 

The original part of this great group was, as before mentioned, the 
sanctuary or tenq^le built by Osortasen, the great luonarch of the 12th 
dynasty, before the Shepherd invasion. It is the only thing that seems 
to have been allowed to stand during the five centuries of She 2 )hord 
domination, though it is by no means clear that oven it stood, and 
that it had not been pulled down by the Shepherds, and reinstated by 
the first kings of the 18th dynasty, an operation which was easily per- 
formed with the beautiful polished granite masonry of the sanctuary. 
Bo this as it may, Amenophis, ihe first king of the restored race, en- 
closed this in a temple about 120 ft. square. Tbothmes I. built in 
front of it a splendid hall, surrounded hy colossi, backed by piers ; 
and Tbothmes HI. erected behind it a palace or temple, wbich is one 
of the most singular buildings in Egypt. The hall is 140 ft. long by 
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,55 in width intomally, and the mof snp])orted hy two s of niassn e 
8(]nare oolniimH, and two of circular pillars of niosl exce]>ti<»nal form, 
ilic capital being reversed, and something of the form usually found in 
Assyria, but never again in Egypt. Like almost all EgAptian Imils, 
it Avas lighted from the roof in the manner shoAvn in the sc(di(>n. \\ iih 
all these additions, the temple rvas a complete Avhole, 540 ft. iii length 
by 280 in width, at the time when the snn-Avorshippers broke in upon 
the regular succession of the great 18th dynasty. 



10 20 30 to ‘to 


1 08 Spction of Palace of Thotlnncb 111 , Tlicbos 

When the original lino wns resumed, Manopthah commenced the 
building of the great hall, which ho nearly completed. JLliutiises, the 
first long of the lOtli dynasty, built the small temple in front ; ami 
the so-called Bnbastite kings of the 22nd dynasty added the great 
court in front, completing the building to the extent we uoav find ik 
We have thus, as in some of our mediseval eathedrals, in this one 
temple, a complete history of the style during the whole of its most 
flourishing period ; and, either for interest or for hoaiity, it forms such 
a series as no other country, and no other ago, can produce Besides 
those buildings mentioned above, there are other temjdes to the norfli, 
to the east, and more especially to tlio south, and pylons connecting’ 
these, and avenues of sphinxes extending fur miles, and enclosing 
walls, and tanks, and embankments, making up such group as no 
city cA^er possessed before or since. Bt. Botcr’s, Avith its culonnudds, 
and the Vatican, make up an immense mass, hut as insignificant in 
extent as in style when compared with this glory of amuent Thohes 
and its surronnding temples 

The culminating point and climax of all this group of building is 
the hy[jostylo hall of Manepthah, The accompanying plan, and section 
of its central ])ortion, both to tbe usual scale, Avill explain its general 
arrangement ; hut no language can convey an idea of its beauty, and 
no artist has yet boon able to reproduce its form so as to convoy to 
those Avho have not scon it an idea of ils grandeur. The mass of its 
central piers, illumiiiod by a flood of light from the clerestory, and the 
smaller pillars of the wings gradually foding into obscurity, are so 
arranged and lighted as to convey an idea of infinite space ; at tlu* 
saiiio tiiiio, the beauty and massiveness of the forms, and the lirilliancy 
of their coloui’ed decorations, all combine to stamp tliis as the greatest 
of man’s architectural Avorks ; hut such a one as it Avould be impossible 
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to rcprodiiGc, except in Hiich a ciiniato and in that individiia] .style in 
winch, and for wliicdi, it was created. 

On the same side of the Nile, and connected with it by an avenue 
of sphinxes, stands the temple of Lnxor, hardly inferior in some respects 
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no. Section ol central poiliort ot Hypostyle Hall at Kaiiiac. Scale 50ft to ] in, 

to its great rival at Kaiiiac ; but either it was never hnished, or, owing 
to its proximity to the Kilo, it has been rninod, and the materials 
carried away. Tbe length is about 800 ft., its breadth ranging from 
100 to 200 ft. Its general arrangement comprised, first, a great court 
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at a different angle from tlio rest, Being turned so as to fa,co Karnae. 
Ill front of this stand two colossi of Hliamses tlio CB’oat, its founder, 
and two oBelisks were once also tliere, one of wliicli is now in Tans. 
Boliind tliis was once a great liypost^de Ball, But only tlio tisu central 
ranges of column>s are now standing. Still furtBer Back were smaller 
Balls and numerous apartments, evidently meant for tlio king’s resi- 
dence, ratlior tlian for a tcm])lo or place exclusively devoted to worsliip. 

TBe palace at Luxor is furtlier rcmaikaBle as a striking instance of 
Bow regardless tlie lilgyptians were of regulaiity and hviumetiy in 
tBoir plans. Not only is tBerc a coiisideraBle angle in tBe direction 
of tlie axis of tlio Building, But tBe angles of tlio courtyards are liardly 
ever riglit angles ; Hie pillars are variou»sly spaced, and jiaiiis seem to 
Bave Been gratuitously taken to make it as irregular as possiBle in 
nearly every respecd. iUl iBat x>art on tlie soutBern end was erected 
By AmcnopBis III., tBe nortliern part completed 
By EBamses tBe Great, tBe same wBo Built tBe 
EBamossion already described as situated on tBe 
Hf"' Lv ' otlier Bank of the Kile. 

Besides these there stood on the western 
Memnonium, or great 
KlfcVii temple of AmenopBis III,, now almost entirely 

I’uinod, having Been placed on Aie alluvial plain, 

^ within the limits of the inundation, wliicli has 
® ^ tended on the one Band to ]>ury it, and on the 

other to facilitate the removal of its materials. 
Nearly the only remains of it now apparent 
p p Q^J| ^I’o the two great seated colossi of its founder, 

g o 6| 6 p one of which, when Broken, Became in Greek, or 

P rather Eoman times, the vocal Memiion, whoso 

plaintive wail to the rising sun, over its own 
country’s desolation, forms so prominent 
123 an incident in the Eoman accounts of Thebes. 

E3 Not far from this stood the great temple of 

S M By EBamsos III., the first 

Ea Q of the 19tB dynasty. This, though scarcely 

rQ ^ inferior in siize to its neighbour, shows a mani- 

ra Q inferiority of aid, --as if Egypt’s great days 

CS fS! "^ore already fast passing away. Eurthor donm 

ra ra I'i'ver stood another temple, that of Gournou, 

.owj— I Built By the same Manepthah who erected the 

* great Ball of Karnao. This, however, appears 

^ j ~ Cl only to Bave Been a residence, and Both in style 

1 and size the least remarkable of the great build- 

‘ ings whose wondrous remains still adorn the 

«ite of the hundi-od-gated city. 

Another huilding of this ago, attached to 
the soutBern side of the great temple at Ivarnac* 
oeseiwes especial attention as Being a perfectly regular building, erected 
at one time, and according to the original design, and Being literally a 
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temple, without anytliiiig aLmit it that could justify the supposition of 
its being a palace. 

It was erected by the first king of the 1 9th dynasty, and consists 
of two ])ylons, approached throngli an avenue of sphinxes. ‘Within 
this is an hypinthiul court, and 
l)eyond that a small hypostyle 
hall, lighted from ah(we, as 
shown in the section. Witliin 
this is tlie cell, surronnded hy 
a passage, and with a smaller 
hfill heyemd, all apparently 
dark, or veiy imjjeifectlv light- 
ed. The gateway in front of the 
avenue was erected hy the rtoleinios, and, like many Egyptian build- 
ings, placed at a difierent angle to the direction of the building itself, 
besides its intrinsic beauty, this temple is interesting as being far 
more like the temples erected afterwards under the Greek and Eoman 
domination than anything else belonging to that early age. 

There are, or were, many other great works of this great age 
scattered over the whole length and breadth of the country, fiom 
3\inis, or Scan, near the mouth of the Kile, where the remains of 
13 obelisks can still bo traced, to Soleb, on the borders of Knbia, 
where no^v stands a temple of the third Ainenophis, scarcely inferior 
in beauty or magnificence to ihose of ilie capital. Those at Memphis, 
at Abydos, many of those at Thebes, and elsewhere, aio so completely 
ruined, that it is impossible to rcstoie them, or to judge of their effect 
architc^cturally. Kor do they seem to possess any peculiarities which 
ar<* not found in tliost^ already mentioned. 
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a,t a (lit’ferent angle from iBe rest, Being turned so as to face Karnae. 
Jn front of tins stand two colossi of Ehamses tlio Giuat, its founder, 
and two obelisks Avere once also tlicre, one of wbicli is now in Paris. 
BeMnd tliis was once a ginat hypostyle ball, but only tbo two ccntial 
ranges of coluinns are uoav sianding. Still further back weie smaller 
balls and nunieions apartments, eAudently meant for tlie king’s resi- 
dence, ratlier tlian fur a tein])le or place exclusiA^ely doA^oted to Avorsblp. 

Tbe palace at Luxor is fiirtlier lemarkable as a striking instance of 
bow legardless tlio Egyptians Avere of regulaiity and symmetry in 
tbeir })lans. Xot only is tliere a considerable angle in tlie direction 
of tbe iixis of ibe building, Imt tlie angles of tlic courtyards are liardly 
ever right angie>s ; Ibe pillars are A^ariuuslv spaced, and pains seem to 
baxe been gratuitously taken to make it as irregular as possilile in 
nearly oveiy resped. All that part on tlio southern end was erected 
by xAmeiiopliis III , tbe noi thorn part completed 
f By Hbainsos tbe Great, the same who built the 
ji \ libamession already described as situated on tbe 
i o © |j oilier bank bf tbo Kile. 

, ' Besides these there stood on tbe western 

p I p I]'''’ . Kilo tbo Memnonium, or great 

- f \ of Amenopliis III., uoav almost entirely 

'%'LaC - mined, having been placed on the alluvial plain, 

, within the limits of tbe inundation, which has 
^ ^ tended on the one hand to bury it, and on the 

1 <^thor to facilitate the removal of its materials. 
|'q©o d ^N^eaiiy the only remains of it noAv apparent 

>1 0 [o 0 fl ^'^'0 the two great seated colossi of its founder, 

I ^ ^ J <^f which, Avlieii broken, became in Greek, or 

1.0 I J rather Itoman times, the Amcal Meinnon, whoso 

plain thm Avail to the rising sun, over its own 
bs country’s desolation, forms so prominent 
^ I ^ incident in the Eoman accounts of Thebes. 

^ I ^ far from this stood the great temple of 

^ Modiiiet-Habou, built by Ehamses III., the first 
O a of the 19th dynasty. This, though scarcely 

^ E3 biferior in size to its neighbour, shows a maiii- 

m O biferiority of aii,~-as if Egyp)t’s groat days 

iI3 CO already fast passing aAvay, Further douui 

CS3 EO ^bo river stood another temple, that of Gournou, . 

L2I ^ LO built by the same Manopthah who erected the 

* ] groat hall of Karnae. This, however, appears 

LSJlhl only to have been a residence, and both in style 

I and size tbe least remarkable of the great build- 

‘ ings whose Avondrous remains still adorn tbo 

171 SDUtli Temple oilumiac mfo nf tho 4-1 -x tllO 

Scale luoft. to i in. hunclied-gatec] city. 
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southern side of the great temple at Karnae 

, and acooidmg to Hie original design, and Toeing Titorally a 
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temple, witlioTit anyfliiiig aliotit it tliat could justify the supposition of 
its being a palace. 

It was erected by the first king of the 1 9tli dynasty, and consists 
of two pylons, approaclied tbrougli an avenue of spbinxes. Witbin 
this is an hypsethral court, and 

beyond that a small bypostyle 

ball, iigbted from above, as I'Hk. 
sbown 111 the section. Witbm li ' 

thifs i^the cell, smToraidotl by | ' 

kill bovoiul, all ' apparently i'-ISilMlffliM. 

T T *■ . e J.T 1 ' 1 X l'^2 Section on A B ot above Scale 50 It to 1 in 

dark, or very impcriectly iiglit- 
ed. Tbe gateway in front of the 

avenue was erected by tbo rtolemios, and, like many Egyptian build- 
ings, placed at a different angle to tbe direction of tbo building itself. 
Besides its intrinsic beauty, tbis temple is interesting as being far 
more like tbe temples erected afterwards under tbe Greek and Eoraan 
domination tbaii anything else belonging to that early age. 

Tbere are, or were, many other great works of tbis great age 
scattered over tbo whole length and breadth of tbo country, from 
I’anis, or Soaii, near tbo mouth of the Nile, where tlio remains of 
13 obelisks can still be tiaced, to Soleb, on tbe borders of Nubia, 
where now stands a temple of tbo third Amenopbis, scarcely inferior 
ill beauty or magnificence to those of tbe capital. Those at Memphis, 
at Abydos, many of those at Thebes, and elsewhere, are so complciely 


ruined, that it is impossible to restore -them, or to judge of tboii* effect 
architecturally. Kor do they seem to possess any peculiarities wLieb 
a, re not found in those already mentioned. 
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From the time of flic* liHli dynasty, with a .sliglit revival mule}* the 

Biihastite kings of the 22nd 
djoia-sty , JEgypt sank through 
^ n, ..p a long period of decay, till 

i ^ misfortunes wore con- 

J I 6 snmmated hy the invasion 

, r ;j of the Persians under Cam- 

P I ' -'U' l 1 byscs, 525 b.c. From that 

P ii 1‘ii'tte she served in a bond- 

! \ y i I more destrnctive, if not 

j galling, as tliat of the 

d ' Shepherd domination, till 

i relieved by the more en- 

A y <1 lightened policy of the Pto- 

^ ''"it '\l lemies. Under them she 

^ enjoyed as great material 
^ i y St 4 prosperity as nndcr the Pha- 

4 r raohs ; and her archil ectnre 

U t 1 and her arts too revived, not, 

— 1 ± — If::: greatness 

;j '?! or the pnrit}^ of the great 

4 national era, hnt still vdih 

Tc J "" nuTch richness and material 

lL 1 splendour, 

/lv% Some of the temples of 

^ d dimen- 

twJ ZZZZUZZ^ sions and richness of decora- 

- tions are concerned, (piiie 

Avorthy of the great age, 

^ though their plans and ar- 

rangements differ to a eon- 

now no hesitation as to 
ns. Plan of Tt-mpie at Mtm, Apoiioaopobs Magua. whether they should ho call- 

scaiG 100 it. to i In tomplcs or palaces : all is 

now^ exclusively devotee! to 
worship,— and to the worship of a heavenly God, not of a deified king. 
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Wliat tliese arrangoineiits are will be well understood from the 
annexed plan of tliat of Edfou (woodcut Xo. 173), wliicli, though not 
tlio largest, is the most conj]jlete of tliose remaining It is 450 ft. in 
length, and 155 in width, and covering upwaids of 80,000 ft. ; its 
dimensions may be said to be efpial to those of the largest ol our 
medijcval cathedrals (Cologne or Amiens for instance). Eait only ot 



the whole ^structure (that which is shaded in the plan) is roofed, and 
therefore it can scarcely be compared with buildings entirely under 
- one roof. 

In front of the temple are two large and splendid pylons, with 
the gateway in the centre, making up a facade 225 ft, in extent. 
Although this example has lost its crowning cornice, its sculptures 
and oimamcnts arc still very perfect, and it may aitogcthoi ho con- 
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sidored as a fair specimen of its class, tlioitgli inferior in dimensions to 
man}^ of tliose of the great Pharaonic age. ^Vithin these is a coiirt, 
140 ft. by 161, simonnded by a colonnade on three sides, and rising 
by easy stops, the whole width of the court, to the porch or portico 
which, in Ptolemaic temples, takes the place of the great hypostylc 
halls of the Pharaohs. It is lighted from the front over low screens 
placed between each of the pillars, a peculiarity scarcely ever found 
in temples of earlier date, though apparently common in doxaestic 
edifices, or those formed of wood, certainly as early as the middle of 
the 18th dynasty, as may he seen from the annexed woodcut (No. 175), 



taken from a tonib of one of the sumworshipping kings, who reigned 
between Amenophis III. and Horns. From this we pass into an inner 
and smaller porch, and again through two passages to a dark and myste- 
rious sanctuary, suiTounded hy darker passages and chanahers, well 
calculated to mystify and strike with awe any worsliipper or neophyte 
who might be admitted to their gloomy pincinots. 

Tlic celebrated temple at Henclera is similar to ihis, and slightly 
larger, but it bas no forecourt, no propylons, and no enclosing outer 
walls. Its facade is given in the nest woodcut (No. 17G). Its Isis- 
headed columns are not equal to those of Edfou in taste or grace ; hut 
it has the advantage of situation, and this temple is not encumbered 
either by sand or huts, as the other is, so that its effect on travellers is 
always mure strilcing. 
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Tlie Tioman temple at Kalabsclie (woodcut 
Cataract, is a fair ypoci- 
men of tlietie temples 
on a smaller scale. The 
section (woodcut No. 
178) shows one of the 
modes by which a scanty 
light was introduced 
into the inner cells, 
and their gi-adation in 
heiglit. The position, 
too, of its proji^duns ivS 
a striking instance of 
the irregularity whi(;h 
distinguishes all the 
later Egyptian styles 
from that of the ligid, 
proportion- loving, py- 
ramid-buildei's of Mem- 
phis. 

This irreg'ularity of 
plan was nowhere cai- 
ried to such an extent as in the Ptolemaic 
temple on the island of rhilse. liere no two 
buildings, scarcely any two walls, are on the 
same axis or parallel to one another. No Gothic 
architect in his wildest moments ever played 
so freely with his lines or dimensions, and 
none, it must be added, ever produced any- 
thing so beautifully picturesque as this. It 
contains all the play of light and shade, all the 
variety of Gothic art, with the massiveness and 
grandeur of the Egyptian style ; and as it is 
still tolerably entire, and retains much of its 
colour, there is no building out of Thebes that 
gives so favouiuhlo an impression of Egyptian 
aiT as this. It is true ifc is far less sublime than 
can he quoted as more beautiful than it is. 



17Y. riau of Temple at 
KalatecUe. 
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N otwitliHiandin^' its iiregiilmity, iiiin temple has the advaiiiage (d 
])eiiig iioaily iill of the same age, and eix^cted accoi’diiig to one plain 

while the greater Imil dings at Thebes 
MIC often aggregations of ]>arts ul difter- 
ent ages , and though (5aeh is boaniilnl 
ill itself, the result is often not (piiie S(» 
harmonious as might ho desired. Jn 
Oiis lespeet tlie Ttoleinaic temples cer- 
tainly have the advantage, hiasiuiich as 
they arc ail of one age, and all coin- 
])]eted according to iho plan on which 
tlicy wore designed, a cireiimstanec 
which, to some extent at least, com- 
pensates fui iheir maikod inferiority 
in size and style, and the littleness 
of all the oriiunicnts and details as 
compared with those of the Phaiaunic 
period. It must at the same time he 
admitted that this inferiority is moie 
apparent m the sculpture of the Ptole- 
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niaic age than in its architoeture. ddie 
general design of the buildings is 


frequontly grand and imposing, bid 
the details are always inferior ; and 
the sculpture and painting, which in the great age add so much to the 
heaiity of the whole, are in the Ptolemaic age always frittered away, 
ill-arranged, and unmeaning — injurious to 
Tic general effect instead of heightening 
and im])ioving it. 

Mammeisi, 

Besides the temples above described, 
which are all mure or less complex in plan, 
and all made up of various indo])endoid. 
parts, there exists in Egypt a class of 
temples called dedicated to the 

mysterious accouchement of the mother of 
the gods, fcsmall temples of this form ajn 
common to all ages, and belong as well to 
the 18th dynasty as to the time of the 
Ptolemies. One of them, built by Ame- 
nopliis III. at Elephantine, is represented 
ill plan and elevation in the annexed cut. 
It is of a simple poiistylar form, with 
columns in front and rear, resembling that 
shown in woodcut No. 157, and 7 squai’c 
pi(‘rs on each Hank, These temples arc all small, and, like the 
lyplionia, whieli somewhat resemble them, wore used as detached 
fdmpels or ceils, dependent on the larger temples. A^diat renders 
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them more than xxsnally interesting to us is the fact that they were 
undouhtedly the originals of tlio Cl reek pcristylai* foims, that ixeople 
having horrowod noaily every poculianty of their arts from the banks 
of the Nile. We possess the tangible evidence of })eristylar temples 
and proto-Doric pillars, erected in Egypt centuries before the oldest 
known specimen in Greece. We need therefore hardly hesitate to 
award the palm of invention of these things to tlie Egyptians, as wo 
should jirobably be forced to do of most of the arts and sciences of the 
Greeks if we had only knowledge sufficient to connect them. 

Rock-cut Tombs a^d Temples. 

Both in Egypt Proiier and in Nubia the Egyptians were in the 
habit of excavating monuments from the living rock, but with tin's 
curious distinction, that, with scarcely an exception, all the excavations 
in Egypt Proper are tombs, and no important example (if a rock-cut. 
temple has yet been found. In Nubia, on tlie other hand, all tlic ex- 
cavations are temples^ and no tombs of importance are to be found 
anywhere. This distinction may hcieafter load to important historical 
deductions, inasmuch as on the wcstcin side of India there are, as has 
alicady been pointed out, an infinite number of rock-cut tom])les, but 
no tombs of any sort. Every circumstance seems to point to the fact 
^ that, if there was any coniicetion between Afiica and India, it was 
with the provinces of the upper part of the Valley of the Nile, and not 
witli Egypt Proper This, however, is a subject that can hardly be 
entered on hero, though it may be useful to bear in mind the analogy 
alluded to. 

lake all rock-cut examples all over the wmrld, tliese Nubian temples 
are copies of stiuctural buildings, only more or less modified to suit 
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tlie exigenoies of their Hitiiatioii, which did not admit of any very great 
development Jiimde, as light and air could only he introduced from the 
one opening of the doorway. 

Tile two principal examples of this class of monument are the two 
at Ipsamhonl, the largest of which is the finest of its class known to 
exist anywhere. Its toial depth from tlie face of the rock is 150 ft., 
divided into 2 large halls and ?> cells, with passages connecting them. 

Externally the fa<;ade is ahont 100 ft. in height, and adorned hy 4 
of the nn>st magnificent colossi in Egypt, each 70 ft. in height, and le- 
presonting the King lihamses JI., who caused the excavation to be made. 
It may he because they are more perfect than any others now found in 
that country, hut certainly nothing can exceed their calm majesty and 
beauty, or be more entirely free from the vulgarity and exaggeration 
which is generally a characteristic of colossal works of this sort. 

The smaller temple at the same place has 6 standing figures of 
deities countoi’sunk in the rock, and is carved with exceeding richness. 
It is of the same age with the large temple, but not to be compaied 
witli it owing to the infoiioiity of the design. 

Besides those, there is a yery beautiful though small example at 
Kalabsclio, likewise hclonging to the age of Ithamses II., and remark- 
a])Ie for the beauty of its sculptural bas-reliefs, as well as for the bold 
proto-Doric columns which adorn its vestibule. There are also smaller 
ones at Berri and Balagne, at the upper end of the valley. At Essabua, 
G irsheh, and Dandour, the cells of the temple have been excavated finm 
the rock, but their couils and propylons are structural buildings added" 
in front — a combination never found in Egypt, and very rare any v here 
cdso, although meeting the difficulties of the case better than any other 
aiTangemont, inasmuch as the sanctuary has thus all the imperishability 
•and mystery of a cave, and the temple at the same time has the space 
and external appearance of a building standing in the open air. 

This last arrangement is found also as a characteristic of the temples 
of Gibcl Baikal, in the kingdom of Meroe, showing how far ilie rock- 
(uittiiig practice pievailed in the upper Yalley of the Kile. 

As all those temples aie contemporary with tbc great structuios in 
seems strange that the eternity of a rock-cut examjile did not 
reetmimond this foim of temple to the attention of the Egyptians them- 
selves. But with the exception of a small grotto, called the Specs 
Artemiclos, near Beni TIassan, and two small caves at jSilsilis, near the 
cataract, the Egyptians seem never to have attempted it, trusting ai)pa- 
rently to the solidity of their masonic structures for that eternity of 
duration they aspired to. 

Tombs. 

Of the first 10 dpiasties of Egyptian kings nothing now remaiushut 
their tomhs— the everlasting pyramids — and little or nothing of the / 
people tlioy governed bnt the structni'os and rnck-ent oxeavatious v/hHii 
they prepared for their final resting-places. 

^ The lliehan kings and their subjects built no pyx'aniids, and none 
ofthoiy iombs are built— all are excavated from the living rock ; and 
from Beni Hassan to the cataract, the plain of the Nile is evory\4ere 
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fnnged witli ilaese sin- 
gnlar laonniiicnts, wliicli, 
if taken in tlie aggre- 
gate, peiiiiips re(xuired a 
greater amotiiit of lal)our 
to excavate and to adoin 
tlian did even all tlie edi- 
fices of the plain. Cei- 
tiim it is that tliei’o is fiir 
more to Be learnt of tlie 
arts, of tlie haBits, and of 
tlie history of Egypt from 
these tombs than from all 
the other monuments. 
No -tomb of any king of 
the Theban dynasties has 
yet been discovered ante- 
rior to the IBth dynasty ; 
blit all the tombs of that 
and of the siibseqnent dy- 
nasty have been found, or 
are known to exist, in the 
Yalley of Bihan-el-Me- 
lonk, on the w^estein side 
of the plain of Thebes. 

It seems to have heen 
the custom with these 
kings, as soon as they as- 
cended the throne, to be- 
gin 2'>reparing their final 
resting-place. The exca- 
vation seems to have gone 
on nninterrnptedly year 
b}^ year, the painting and 
adormnent being finished 
as it progressed, till the 
hand of death ended the 
king’s reign, and simul- 
taneously the works of 
Ills tomb. All was left 
unfinished' the cartoon of 
the painter and the rough 
Avork of the mason and 
plasterer vreio suddenly 
broken off, as if the hour 
of the king’s demise called 
them loo irr o vo oably from 
their labours. 

The tomb thus be- 
came an index of the 
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longtli of a king’s reign, as well as of Ms raagni licence. Of those in the 
Valley of the Kings, the most splendid is that opened hy Belzoni, and 
now known as that of Mancpthali, the hnildcr of the ITypostyle hall at 
Kainac. It descends, in a sloping direction, for about 350 ft, into the 
mountain, the iipper half of it being tolerably regular in 
direction , but after progressing as far as the nnfinished hall with 2 pil- 
lars, the direction changes, and the works begin again on a lower level, 
probably because they came in contact with some other tomb, or in 
conseipiGiice of meeting some flaw in the rock. It now terminates in a 
large and splendid chamber with a coved roof, in which stood, when 
opened hy Belzoni, the rifled sarcophagus; hut a drift-way has been 
(iariied beyond this, as if it had been intended to carry it still further 
had the king continued to reigni. 

The tomb of lihamses Maiainoun, the first king of the 19th dynasty, 
is more regular, and in some respects as magnificent as this, and that 
of Amcnophis III is also an excavation of great beauty, and ad{)rned 
with paintings of the very best age. Like all the tombs, however, they 
depend for tlieir magnificence more on the paintings that adorn the 
avails than on anything wdiich can strictly he called architecture, so 
that they hardly come properly within the scope of the present work ; 
and the same is true of private tombs. Except those of Beni Hassan, 
already illustrated hy woodcut Ko. 161, they are all either mere cham- 
bers or corridors, without architectural oimment, but with their walls 
covered with paintings and hieroglyphics of singular interest and 
beauty. Generally speaking, it is assumed that the entiuuces of these 
tombs were meant to be concealed and hidden from the knowdedge of 
lliG people after the king’s death. It is hardly conceivable, however, 
that so much pains should have been taken, and so much money 
lavished, on what was designed never again to testify to the magmifi- 
conce of its founder. It is also very unlike the sagacity of the Egyp- 
tians to attempt what wus so nearly impossible ; for though the entrance 
of a pyramid might be so built up as to be unrecognisable, a cutting in 
the rock can never be repaired or disguised, and only temporarily con- 
cealed by heaxiing rubbish over it. vSupposing it to have been intended 
io conceal the entrances, such an expedient was as clumsy and unlikely 
to have been resorted to by so ingenious a people as it has proved futile, 
* for all the royal tombs in the Valley of Bihan-el-Melouk have been 
opened and rifled in ancient times, and their sites and numbers were 
matters of public notoriety in the times of the Greeks and Eomans. 
Many of the private tombs have architectural facades, and certainly 
never wore meant to be concealed, so that it is not fair to assume that 
hiding their tombs’ entrances was ever a peculiarity of the Thebans, 
though it certainly was of the earlier Memphites. 

Lauyriisths. 

Among the miscellaneous monuments of Egypt, the one that excited 
the greatest wonder in the minds of the Greeks, not even excepting the 
pyramids, was the great Labyrinth, erected, it was said, by Mceris, 
close to the lake hearing his name. Till recently its site was a matter 
of dispute. It is rightly placed in Sir G. Wilkinson’s map of the 
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Fayoom, pnLlialiod in 1828 , but tbo question was not entirely set at 
rest till it was absolutely determined by Mr. Periing when employed 
by Colonel Yyse, and the whole was aftcrwaids excavated by the officers 
of the Prussian expedition under Lepsius. Like everything, however, 
of interest discovered by that savant, the information obtained is kept 
back, and we liave f>nly imperfect sketches of its geneial form. Frojji 



1st. 


those it appears that it was a building about 1150 ft. east and west, ]3,y 
850 no^fh and south, surrounding 3 sides of a coiirtyaid 500 ft. in one 
direction by 600 ft. in the other; the fouifh side was occupied by a 


small pyramid of rather more than 
300 ft. square (Strabo says 400). 

A number of small chambers, two 
stories in height, have been found, 
but nothing indicating that magnifi- 
cence which so excited the astonish- 
ment of the Greeks. The facility of 
water-carnage may have enabled 
those who subsequently occupied 
the countiy to remove all the more 



precious materials, as they have 


done from Memphis. Enough remains to confirm to a suiqirising extent 


I' the accounts of Herodotus and Strabo, at least so fer as we can judge 
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from the meagre accoiiiitfci of tlie excavation tliat liave heen made 
public , blit till tbe whole are available, it Is needless oiilier aftemiJting 
to reason on tliom, or to attempt any restoration of tlie whole. 

The name of Amememha, of the 12th dynasty, has been loimd among 
ihe rnins, proving what was before conjectured, that he was in reality 
the founder of the monument in question, and if the pyramid bo really 
his sepulchre, as Strabo asserts, it woidcl j)rove that the fashion of 
burying in pyramids was not extinct, in Lower Egypt at least, even 
after the accession of the I2th dynasty. This, however, and many 
other points of interest, must lemain unsettled till the results of recent 
explorations are made public. 


OSELISKS. 

Another clavss of monuments, almost exclusivel}^ Egyptian, are the 
obelisks wliich form such striking objects m front of almost all the old 
temples of the Country. 

Email models of obelisks are found in the tombs of thb age of the 
py miiiidTmildervS, and represented in tlieir hieroglyphics ; but the oldest 
public monument of the class known to exist is that at Heliopolis, 
erected by Osortason, the great king of the i2th dynasty. It is, like 
nil the others, a single block of beautiful red granite of Eyene, cut with 
all tlie ]n*ecision of the age, tapering slightly towards the summit, and 
of about the average propoition, being about 10 diameters in height ; 
exclusive of the top it is G7 ft. 4 in. 

The two finest Icnown to exist are, that now in the piazza of the 
Lateral!, erected by Thotbmes III., 105 ft. in height, and that still 
existing at Karnac, erected by Tbothmes I., 93 ft. 0 in. in height. Those 
t)f Luxor, erected by lihamses the Great, one of which is now in Paris, are 
above 77 ft, in height ; and there are 2 others in Rome, each above 80 ft, 

Rome, indeed, has 12 of these monuments within her walls — a 
greater number than exist, erect at least, in the country whence they 
(^amo, though, judging from the number that are found adorning single 
temples, it is difficult to calculate how many must once have existed in 
Egypt. Their use seems to have been wholly that of monumental 
pillars, recording the style and titles of the king who erected them, his 
piety, and the proof he gave of it in dedicating these monoliths to the 
deity whom ho especially wished to honour. 

It has been remarked that, with scarcely an exception, all the pyra- 
mids are on the west side of the Nile, all the obelisks on the east: with 
regard to the former class of monument, this x^robahly arose from a law 
uf their existence, the western side of the Nile being in all ages ])re- 
ferred for sepulture, hut with regard to the latter it seems to be acci- 
dental. Memphis doubtless possessed many monuments of this class, 
and there is reason to liolieve that the western temples of Thebes •were— 
also similaily adorned. They are, however, monuments easily broken ; 
and, from their form, so singtilarly useful for many building purposes, 
tlufl; it is not to he wondered at if many of them have disappeared 
dming the many centuries that have elapsed since the greater number 
nf thorn were erected. 
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Domes r ic Arghitecture. 

Except one small royal j)avilion at Metlinet liabou, no structure 
now lomains in Egypt tliat can fairly be claimed as a specimen of tlie 
domestic arcliitecture of the ancient Egyptians ; but at tlio samo time 
we possess, in iiaintings and sculptures, so many illustrations of tlioir 
domestic babits, so many plans, elevations, and views, and even models 
of their dwellings of eveiy class, tliat we have no difficulty in foimirig 
a correct judgment not only of the style, but of the details, of their 
domestic architecture. 

Although their houses exhibited nothing of the solidity and monu- 
mental character which distinguished their temples and palaces, they 
seem in their own kind to have been scarcely less beautiful. They 
were of course on a smaller scale, and built of more perishable materials, 
but they appear to have been as carefully finished, and decorated mth 
the same taste displayed in the greater works. We know also, from 
the tombs that remain to us, that, although the government of Egypt 
was a despotism of the strictest class, still the wealth of the land was 
pretty equally diffused among all classes, and that luxury and splendour 
were by no means confined eitlier to the royal family or within the 
precincts of the palace. There is thus every reason to believe that the 
cities which have passed away were worthy of the temples tliat adorned 
them, and that the streets were as splendid and as tasteful as the public 
buildings themselves, and displayed, though in a more ephcmeial form, 
the samo wealth and power which still astonish us in the groat monu- 
ments that remain. 

No building can form a greater contrast with the temple behind it 
than does the little pavilion erected at Medinet Habou by Ehamses, the 



fii'st king of the 19th dynasty. As will be seen by the annexed plan 
(woodcut No. 186), it is singularly broken and varied in its outline, 
surroimding a small court in the shape of a cross. It is H stories 
in height, and, properly speaking, consists of only 3 rooms on each 
fioor, connected together by long winding passages. There is reason, 
however, to believe that this is only a fragment of the building, and 
foundations exist which render it probable that the wffiole was origin- 
ally a square of the width of the front, and had other chambers, pin- 
bably only in wood ox brick, besides those we novr find. This would 
hardly detract from the playful character of the design, and when 
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coloured, as it origmally was, and with its battlements or oiTiaments 
complete, it ninst have formed a composition as pleasing as it is unlike 
our usual conceptions of Egyptian art. 

The other illustration represents in the Egyptians’ own quaint style 

a 3-storied dwelling, the upper 
story apparently being liJm tho>so 
of the Assyrians, an open gallery 
supported by dwarf columns. The 
lower windows are closed by shut- 
ters. In the centre is a staircase 
leading to the upper story, and on 
the left hand an awning suppoi ted 
on wooden pillars, which seems to 
have been an indispensable part 
of all the better class of dwellings. 
Generally speaking, these houses 
are shown as situated in gardens 
laid out in a quaint formal style, 
with pavilions, and fishponds, and all the other accompaniments of 
gai'dens in the East at the present day. 

In all the conveniences and elegances of building they seem to have 
anticipated all that has been done in those countries down to the pre- 
sent day. Indeed, in all probability, the ancient Egyptians surpassed 
the modem in those respects as much as they did in the more important 
forms of architecture. 

Taken altogether, perhaps it may be safely asserted that the 
Egyptians were the most essentially a building people of all those 
are acquainted with, and the most generally successful in all they 
attempted in this way. The Greeks, it is true, surpassed them in 
refinement and beauty of detail, and in the class of sculpture with 
which they ornamented their buildings, and the Gothic architects far 
exoolled them in constmetive cleverness, hut besides these no other 
style can be put in competition with them. At the same time, neither 
Giecian nor Gothic architects understood more porfoetly all the grada- 
tions of art, and the exact character that should be given to every foim 
and every detail. Whether it ivas the plain flat-sided pyramid, the 
crowded and massive hypostyle hall, the playful pavilion, or the luxu- 
rious dwelling — in all theso the Egyptian understood perfectly both 
how to make the general design express exactly what he wanted' and 
to make every detail, and all the vaiious materials, contribute to the 
generaD effect. They understood, also, better than any other nation, 
how to use sculpture in combination with architecture, and to make 
their colossi and avenues of sphinxes group tbemselves into parts of one 
great design, and at the same time to use histoiical paintings, fading by 
insensible degrees into hieroglyphics on the one hand, and into sculpture 
on the other-linking the whole together with the highest class of pho- 
netic utterance, and with the must brilliant colouring, thus harmonising 
all those arts into one great whole, unsurpassed by anything the world 
has scon during the thirty centuries of stiugglo and aspiration that have 
elapsed since the biilliant days of the groat kingdom of the Pharaohs. 
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It was long a question with the learned whether civilisation ascended 
or descended the Nile — whether it was a fact, as the Greeks evidently 
believed, that Moroe was the parent state whence the Egyptians had 
migrated to the north, bringing with them the religion and the aids 
which afterwaids flourished at Thebes and Memphis, ■ — or whether 
these had been elaborated in the feidile plains of Egypt, and only in 
later times had extended to the Upper Nile. 

Eecent discoveries have rendered it nearly certain that the latter is 
the correct statement of the facts — within historic times at least — that 
the fertile and easily cultivated Delta was first occupied and civilised, 
then Thebes, and afterwards Meroe. At the same time it is hy no 
means improbable that the Ethiopians were of the same stock as the 
Thebans, though differing essentially from the Memx^hites, and that the 
former may have regarded these remote kindred with respect, jierliapts 
'qoven with a degree of half-superstitious reverence duo to their remote 
\^tuation in the centre of a thinly peopled continent, and have in 
consequence invented those fables which the Greeks interpreted too 
literally. 

if any such earlier civilisation existed in these lands, its records and 
its mOinuments have jierished. No building is now found in Moioe 
whose (late extends beyond the time of the great king Tirhakah, of the 
25th Eg}''^tian dynasty, b.c. 724 to 080, unless it be those bearing the 
name of king, Amoum Gori, who was connected with the intniding 
race of suniworshippers, which broke in upon the continuous' succession 
of the kings of the 18th dynasty. Their monuments were all purposely 
destroyed by their successors ; and the only records we have of them 
are the grottoes of Tell el Ainarna, covered with their sculptures, which 
bear, it must be confessed, considerable resemblance in style to those 
found in Ethiopia. Even this indication is too slight to bo of much 
value ; and wo must wait for some further confirmation before founding 
any^'easoning upon it. 

The jDTincipal monuments of Tirhakah are two temples at Gibel 
Baikal, a singular isolated mount near the great southern bend of the 
river. One is a largo first-class temple, of purely Egyptian form and 
design, about 500 ft. in length, by 120 or 140 in width, consisting of 
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two gi-oat coui'ts, with thoii' propylons, and tlio mteinal halls “ 
tuanes aro unnnged much like those of tho llhamosmon at, Thebes 
(woodinrt IS’o. lG7j, and so nearly also <m the same scale as to make it 

nrohahlo ihat the one is a copy of the other. , • „ii , 

The other temple placed near this, hut as usual unsymmetiicall) , 
cunsiBts of an outer hall, iuteinally about 60 ft. by 60 whose root is 
supported hy 4 ranges of columns, all with capitals lopiesontino 
ligmuH of Typlion or busts of Isis. This leads to an inner coll or sane- 

tuary, nx ilie lock. . n • 

ThoJ'O are sinallei remains strewed about, luchcatmg the o.xistence 
of a city on the spot, hut nothing of architeotui-al importance. 

Tho most romarkahle moimments of tho Muhian kingdom are 
tho pyramids, of which 6 great groups have been dmeovered and 
described. Tho principal gionp is at a place called Dankelah, the 
assumed fcjilo of tlm ancient Blei ue, in ktitiide 17 north. Another is 
at CUhol Barkal , tho third at Noiirn, a few miles lower down than tho 
last named, hut probably only another necropolis of tho same city. 



ISO PyiiiWids at Meiuc. From Hoskins’ Travelh in Ftluopia 

1 . -Plan of 1*1 lucipal Group. Scale 300 ffc j Fic,. 2 —Section and Klevation of that marked A 
to 1 inch. ] Scale 50 It to 1 inch 


Compared with the great Memphite examples, these pyramids are 
most insignificant in size — the largest at Noiirri being only 110 ft. hy 
100; at Gihel Barkal the largest is only 88ft. square; at Mcroe none 
exceed 60 ft. each way. They differ also in form from those of Egypt, 
being nmoh steeper, as their height is generally equal to the width of 
the liase. They also all possess the roll-iiioulding on their angles, and 
all have a little porch or pronaos attached to one side, generally q^ma- 
mentod with sculjDture, and forming either a chapel, or more probably 
tho place where tho coffin of tho deceased was placed. We know 
h’om the Greciks ihat, so far from concealing the bodies of their 
dead, tho Ethiopians had a manner of preserving them in some trans- 
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puront siibstanco, so as to rondcr tRem pennanently Tisiblo after 
cleatb.^ 

To those familiar with the rigid orientation of tbose of Lowei 
Egypt, perhaps the most striking peculiarity of them is the moi e than 
Theban irregnlaiity with which they aie arranged, no two being evei 
placed, except by accident, at the same angle to the meridian, but the 
whole being grouped with the most pictiiies(ine irregularity, as chance 
seemed to dictate. 

Among their constructive peculiarities it may be mentioned that 
they seem all to have hcen first bnilt in snccessive teiTacos, each dimi- 
nishing from that below it, something like the gi eat pyramid at Saccara 
(woodcut No. 158), and were afterwards smoothed over by the exter- 
nal coating. 

Like the temples of Gihel Barkal, all these buildings seem to belong 
to the Tirhakah epoch of the Ethiopian kingdom It is extremely im- 
probable that any of them are as old as the time of Bolomon, or that 
any are later than the age of Cambyses, every indication seeming to 
point to a date between these two great epochs in the connection of 
African history and that of Asia. 

The ruins at Wady-el-Ooatib, a little further up the Nile thanMeroe, 
should perhaps be also mentioned here, if onl}^ from the importance 
given to them by Heeien, who thought he had discovered in them the 
ruins of the temple of Jiijjiter Ammon. They are, however, all in the 
debased stylo of the worst age of Ptolemaic or Roman ait in this 
country. They are wholly without hieroglyphics, or any indication of 
sanctity or importance, and there can he little doubt that they are the 
j’emains of a caravanserai on the great commeicial route between Egypt 
and Axoum, along which the greater part of the trade of the East 
<nTived at Alexandria in the days of its magnificence. 

Invention op the Akch 

Before leaving the subject of Egyptian architecture, it may fie as 
well briefly to refer to the invention of the true arch, regarding which 
considerable misconception still exists. 

It is generally supposed that the early Egyptians were ignorant of 
the true principles of the arch, and only employed two stones meeting 
one another at a certain angle in the centre when they wished to cover 
a larger space than could conveniently ho done by a single block. 
This, however, seems to be a mistake, as many of the tombs and 
chambers around the pyramids are roofed by stone arches of a semicir- 
cular form, and perfect in every respect as far as the principles of the 
arch are concerned. 

Several of these have been drawn by Lepsius, and are engraved in 
his work, but, as no text accompanies them, and the drawings are not 
on % sufficient scale to make out the hieroglyphics, where any exist, 
their date cannot now be ascertained. Gonseqirently these examples 


^ Herodotus, lii. 34. Diodorus, u. lo. 
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cannot yet used as tlie fotindation of any arginuent on the subject, 
tliougli ttie curved fuiiii of tlie roofs in tlio tliird pyramid would alone 
Bo sufficient to render it more tlian probable that during tbe^ period of 
tbo dtli dynasty tlic Egyptians were familiar with tbis expedient ^ 

At Beni Hassan, during tbe time of tlie 12tli dynasty, curvilinear 
forms reappear in tbe roofs (woodcut No. 100), used in sucb a maimer 
as to render it almost certain tliat tliey are copied from roofs of con- 
struction. Bebind tbe Iibainession at Tbebes there arc a seiics ot 
arcbca in brick, wbicb seem undoubtedly to belong to tbe same ago ^ as 
tbe building itself, and Sir Gr. Wilkinson mentions a tomb at Tbebes,^ 
tlio roof of wbicb is vaulted witb bricks, and still bears tbe name of 
Amenopb 1., of tbe 18tb dynasty. 

Tbe temple at xibydos, erected by Ebamsos II., shows tbe same 
peculiarity as tbe tombs at Beni Hassan, of a flat segmental arch thrown 
across between tbe stone architraves. In tbis instance it is also a copy 
in stone, buf sucb as must have been copied from brick construction. 
There is also every reason to believe that tbe apartments of tbe little 
pavilion at Mediiiet Habou (woodcut No. 186) weie covered with semi- 
circular vaults, tliougb these have now disappeared.^ 

In Ethiopia Mr. Hoskins found stone arches vaulting the roofs of 
tbo porches of tlio pyiamids, peifoct in construction, and, what is still 
more singular, showing both circular and pointed forms. These, as 
before remarked, arc probably of tbe time of Tirbakab, or, at all 
events, not earlier than tbo age of Solomon, nor later than that of 
Cainbyses. 

In tbe age of Psaminotious we have several stone arches in tbo 



1 9ft Section of ToTub near 
the Pyiamidb ot Ui/eh 


neighbourhood of tbe pyramids; one, in a tomb at 
Saceara, has been frequently drawn ; but one of tbe 
most instructive is that in a tomb discovered by 
Colonel Oamjtbell (woodcut No. 190), showing a 
very primitive form of an arch composed of 3 stones 
only, and above that is another arch of regular con- 
struction of 4 courses. In bis researches at Nim- 
roud, Layard discovered vaulted drains and cham- 
bers below tbe north-west and south-east edifices, 
wbicb were consequently as old as tbe 8tb or 9tb cen- 
tury before our era, and contemporary with those in 
tbe pyramids of Moroe. They were of both circular 


and pointed fonns, and const! ucted apparently witb 
groat care and attention to tbe principles of tbe arch (woodcut No. 191). 

Tbe groat discovery of tbis class is that of tbe city gates at 
Kborsabad, wbicb, as mentioned above (p. 178), were spanned by arches 
of semicircular form, so perfect both in construction and in tbe mode 


m wbicb they were ornamented, as to prove that in tbe time of Sargon 
the arch was a usual and well-understood building expedient, and#jnc 
consequently wbicb we may fairly assume to have been long in uso. 


^ * Kgypt iml Thebes/ pp. 81 and 126. 

^ Wilkinson’s Mamieis and Customs of the Egyptians/ voL lii, p. 263. 
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So far as we can now nndorstaml from tire discoveries Hiat have 








jnred to tlie present day 191 vaulted Oitim beueatii Ibe Soutli-East Palace atNimroud. 
proves how well the art 

was then understood, and, by inference, how long it must have been 
practised before reaching that degree of perfection. 

From all this it becomes almost certain that the arch was used as 
early afS the times of the pyramid-builders of the 4tli dynasty, and was 
copied in the tombs of Beni Hassan in the 

I2th ; though it may be that the earliest exist- * 

ing example cannot be dated further back than . I L 

the first kings of the 18th dynasty ; from that -Vr ' 

lime, however, there can be no doubt that it 
was currently used, not only in Egypt, but 
' also in Ethiopia and Assyria. 

It would, indeed, be more difficult to ^rl onb7ciu..o. Ma^ma, 
account for the fact of such peifect builders Kome Scaic 50 tt. to 1 m 
as the Egyptians being ignorant of Ibe arob if 

snob were tbe case ; tbougb, at the same time, it is easy to understand 
wby Ibey sbunld use it so sparingly as they did in tbeir monumental 




Arcli of the Cloaca JVIaMma, 
■ouje Scale 50 tt. to 1 in 


orCGtions. 

Even in the simplest arch, that fenced of only two stones, such as 
is frequently found in the ji^rramids, and over the highest chamher, 
woodcut No. 157, it will he evident that any weight placed on the apex 
has a tendency io lower the summit, and press the lower ends of the 
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Htoiies oixtwaTfls. Wlie:fo there wan the whole maws of the pyramid to 
almt agamst, this was of no consequence, but in a slighter building it 
would have thrust the walls apart, and brought on ineYita])le ruin. 

The introduction of a third stone, as in the arch, wgodcut Ko. 190, 
hardl}^ remedied this at all, the central stone acting like a wedge to 
thrust the 2 others apart ; and even the introduction of 2 more stones, 
^ making 5, as in woodcut Ko. 

K distributed the pres- 

1 ' sure without remedying the 

/ ' . y *1" 0 ' \\ defect; and without the most 

Li [j-i I perfect masonry every addi- 

11)3. ArIk-^. in the Pyrdmnls, at Moioe From Hoskins, tional joint Was Ollly an addi- 
tional source of weakness. 

This has been felt by the architects of all ages and in all countries ' 
still the advantage of being able to cover largo spaces with small 
stones or bricks is so great, that many have been willing to run the 
risk; and all the ingenuity of the Gothic aichitects of the middle ages 
was applied to overcoming the difficulty. But even the best of their 
buildings are unstable from this cause, and require constant care and 
attention to keep them from falling. 

The Indian architects have fallen into the other extreme, refusing 
to use the arch under any circumstances, and preferring the smallest 
dimensions and the most crowded interiors, rather than adopt what 
they consider so destructive an expedient. 

The Egyptians seem to have followed a middle course, using arches 
either in tombs, where the rode formed an immoveable abutment ; or 
in pp’amids and buildings where the mass immensely overpowered 
the thrust; or underground, where the supermeumbent earth prevented 
nioveiuent. 


They seem also to have used fiat segmental arches, of brickwork, 
between the rows of massive architraves which they placed on their 
piihirs , and as all those abutted one another, like the arches of a 
bridge, except the external ones, which were sufficiently supported by 
ho walls, tlie mode of coustnietion was a sound one. This is 

exactly that which we have re-invented during the last 30 years, in 
oeiisequoiice oi the introduction of cast-iron beams, between which fiat 
segmental arches of brick are thrown, when we wish to introduce a more 
solid and fire-proof constimction than is possible with wood onlv. 

nf eveiything else, the building scionco 

0 ^ he Egyptians seems to have been governed by the soundest ]>rin- 
ciples and the niost perfect knowledge of what was judicious and ex~ 

1 edient, and what should be avoided. Many of their smaller edifices 
1 ci\e no doubt perished from the scarcity of wood forcing the builders 
to employ brick arches, but they wisely avoided the use of these in 

Sa™ [.'zi.r;s3r“ " “■ “ 
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C^’pselidffi at Corintli— Building ol temple 
at Oonntli, tioni . . . 055 to 5S1 

Helirius founded, and first temple torn- 
incnced . . . C20 

Ascendancy of AiHgina ~ Building of temple 
at yEgma, tiom , . 508 to 109 

Battle oi Marathon . 100 


PATI s 

Battle ot Salamis no. 4 so 

Tlieron at Agrigentum. Commences groat 
temple . . ... 480 

Cimoij at Athens. Temple of Theseus limit 40*) 

Pericles at Atlu ns. Itirihenon finished 4,38 

Temple of Jupiter at Olynipu fiin'^hed . 430 

Pi opylo'a at. Athens built, from . 437 to 432 

Behnns di'stioyed liy Carthaginians. , 410 

EiiHiitheinm at Athens finished . . 409 

Monument id Lysiciates at Alliens. 335 

Death of Alexandei the Great . 324 


TiLLmtliiii a very recent period tlie liistories of Greece and fiumo have 
been considered as the ancient bistorios of the world ; and even now, 
in onr universities and public schools, it is scai'cely acknowledged that 
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a more ancient record has been read on tlie nionnments of Egypt? 
dug out of the bowels of the earth in Assyiia. 

It is nevertheless true that the decipherment of the hieroglyphics 
on the one hand, and the reading of the arrow-headed characters on the 
other, have disclosed to us two foiins of civilisation anterior to that 
which reappeared in Greece in the 8th century before Christ. Based 
on those that preceded, it developed itself there with a degree of per- 
fection never before seen, and in its own peculiar department never 
siiico surpassed. 

These discoveries have been of the utmost importance, not only in 
correcting our hitherto narrow views of ancient history, but also as ex- 
plaining much that was obsetue, or utterly unintelligible, in those 
liistories Avitli which wo were more immediately familiar. We now, fur 
the first time, coni]nnhend whence the Greeks obtained their arts and 
civilisation, and how far the character of these was affected by the 
sources from which they wore derived. 

Having already described the artistic forms of Egypt and Assyria, 
it is not difficult to discover the origin of almost every idea, and of 
exQYy architectural feature, that afterwards was found in Greece. To 
comprehend her arts, it is necessary to bear in mind that Greece was 
inhabited by two distinct and sepaiato races, the one aboriginal, as far 
us we know, which, for distinction’s sake, may be called Pelasgic, a 
race which not only spread over Greece, but Etruria and Asia Minor, 
and before the war of Troy was generally the dominant race in all these 
countries. In Greece their power became extinct with the return of the 
HeraclidcC to the Peloponnese in the 1 1th century b.c. In Etruria they 
retained their supremacy till dispossessed by the Eomans ; and in Asia 
they never %vere, strictly speaking, supeisedcd, though under Grecian 
jiitluence their civilisation took a form widely different from what wo 
tiiid in the earlier ages. 

I’ho other, or Dorian race, may have existed in Greece from ilie 
(ifirliosi ages, but only superseded the Pelasgi politically about 3 0 cen- 
turies before Christ ; but their civilisation took no new artistic form for 
at least H centuries afterwards, at which time what we know as the true 
Grecian form of art ffrst made its appearance. 

Architecturally those two races may be distinguished, the one as an 
Ionic, the other as a Doric race. We may feel sure that the Pelasgic 
race prevailed wherever the Ionic order is found ; and the Doric cider, 
in like manner, marks the exact degree of prevalence of the other race 
in the places whore it exists. * 

Sparta maybe considered as the head-quarters of the Doric, Arcadia 
of the Ionic races. In Athens they seem to have been nearly equally 
mixed, and in other states in vaiying proportions. 

As in all countries and in all ages down to the present day, the 
Doric race, which was identical with, or at least closely allied to, the 
Teutonic, seems to have been far better adapted for the arts of war 
and sclf-governmont than for the softer arts of poetry and peace. 
The Pelasgi, on the other hand, as connected with the Celtic or Tartar 
races, seem to have had a peculiar facility in elaborating beauty, the 
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nicest perception of poetic elegance, and the jnstost appreciation of all 
that constitutes true artistic beauty of form and colour. 

Thus the poetry of Arcadia was imlaiown in the noiglibouiing state 
of Sparta ; but tlie Doric juco there remained true to their institutions, 
and spread their colonics and their power further than any other of the 
little principalities of Greece. The institutions of Lyeurgus could 
never have been maintained in Athens ; but, on the oilier hand, the 
Paithenon was as impossible in the Lacedemonian state. Even in 
Aihens art would not Iiave been what it was -witliout that liap})y 
admixture of the two races, mingling the common sense of the one 
with the artistic fooling of tlio other, so as to produce the most bill li an i- 
intolloctiial dovolopmcnt which has yet dazzled the world with its 
splendour. 

Pelasgio Art. 

As might be supposed, from the length of time that lias elapsed since 
the Pelasgic races held rule in Grceco, and the numerous changes that 
have taken place in that country since their day, their architectuial 
remains are few, and comparatively insigniheant. Another cause that 
has contiibuted to this is, that, like the Ass3^rian and other cognate 
Asiatic races, they wore not temple-builders. Places of v^urship they 
of course had, but slight and cphemcial as compared with those of their 
•successois. From what we read in Homer, and should guess from 
th eir affinities, their palaces and dwellings, though remaikablo for their 
extent and luxuriousness, wore principally composed of wood, wliich 
has perished, and of metal, which afforded too tempting a bait to the 
plunderer to be allowed long to remain where it was. It thus came to 
pass that, if it were not for their tombs, feheir city walls, and their 
works of civil engineering, such as bridges and tunnels — in-whicli they 
were pre-eminent — wq should hardly now possess any material remains 
to prove their existence, or maik the degree of civilisation to which 
they had reached. 



195 Section and Plan of Toinb of At tens aiMyc eiiaj. Scale of bection 50 ft. to 1 in ; 

plan 100 ft. to 1 in. 


The most remarkable -of these remains are the tombs of the kings of 
Mycense. The Dorians described those as treasuries, as they looked 
upon such halls as far more than sufficient for the narrow dwelling 

s 
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niucBt perception of poetic elegance, and the jnstest appreciation of all 
that con«titiite>s inio artiatic beauty of form and colour. 

Thus the poetry of Arcadia was unknown in the neighbouring state 
of Spaita; but the Doric race iheic remained true to their institutions, 
and spread their colonics and then power further than any oi her of the 
little principidities oi Greece. The institutions of Lycurgus could 
never have been maintained in Atbeiis ; but, on the other hand, tho 
Parthenon was as impossildo in tho Lacedemonian state. Even in 
Athens ait wouhl not liavo been what it was mthoiit that ha2)py 
admixture of the two races, miugling tho common sense of the one 
with the artistic feeling of tho ot]}er, so as to })roducetlio most brilliant, 
iutollectual development Avhicli has yet dazzled the world with its 
splendour. 

Pelasgic Aut. 

As might be supposed, from tlio length of time that has elapsed since 
the Pelasgic races held rule in Greoeo, and the numerous changes that 
have taken place in that cuuiitiy since their day, tlieii architectural 
remains are few, and comparatively insigniiicant. Another cause that 
has contributed to this is, that, like the Assyrian and other cognate 
Asiatic races, they were not temple-builders. Places of worship they 
of course had, hut slight and ephemeral as compared “with those of their 
successors. From what we read in Homer, and should guess from 
.dhoir affinities, their palaces and dwellings, though remarkable for their 
extent and luxuriousness, wore principally composed of wood, which 
has perished, and of metal, which afforded too tempting a bait to the 
plunderer to be allowed long to remain where it was. It thus came to 
pass that, if it wore not for their tombs, their city walls, and their 
works of civil engineering, such as bridges and tunnels—in which they 
were pre-eminent — ^wo should hardly now possess any material remains 
to prove their existence, or mark the degree of civilisation to which 
they had reached. 



The most remarkable of these remains are the tombs of the kings of 
Mycenaj. Tho Dorians described those as treasuries, as they looked 
upon such halls as lar more than sufficient fox the narrow dwelling 
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lliufcie \vci‘G, it i« evident, from tlie mode of cuiiHlriietiou, that 
they cannot he destroyed hy any e(|na])lo pinssure exerted from the 
exterior. 

The only danger to ho feared is, what is technically called, a rrsing 
of the hannches ; and to avoid tliis it woidd he necessary, where large 
domes wcie attempted, to adopt a form more nearly conical than that 
used at Mycenm. This might he a less ]deasing architectural feature, 
hut it is constructively a fai' hotter one than the form of the 3*adiatmg 
domes wo genemlly employ. 

It is certainly to he regretted that more of the decorative features 
of this early style have not been discovered. They differ so entirely 
from anything else in Greece, and are so pui’cly Asiatic in form, tliat 
it would ho exceedingly curious to he able to restore a complete deco- 
ration of any sort. In all the paits hitheito brought to light, an Ionic- 
like scroll is repeated in every and over every detail, rather 
rudely executed, hut probably originally heightened hy colour. Its 
counterparts are found in Assyria and at Persepolis, hut nowhere eke 
in Greece. 

The Pelasgic races soon learnt to adopt for their doorways the 
more pleasing curvilinear form, 
with whjch they were already fa- 
miliar from then Intel iors. The 
annexed illustiation (woodcut No. 

197) from a gateway at Thoricus, 
ill Attica, serves to show its sim- 
plest and earliest foim; and the 
next, from Assos, in Asia Minor, 
of a far more modern date, shows 
the most complicated form it took 
in ancient times. In this last in- G-ateway at Tiioncus FiomDodweiis 

. . T 1 . 1 . Greece 

stance it is merely a discharging 

arch, and so little fitted for the pnrpo»so to which it is applied, tliat wc 
can only suppose that its adoption arose from a strong prediiootion in 
favour of this shape. 

Another illustration of Pelasgic masonry is found at Delos (woodcut 
No. 199), consisting cf a roof formed by two arch stones, at a certain 
angle to one another, as in Egypt, and is further interesting as heing 
associated with cai>itals of pillars formed of the front part of hulls, as 
in Assyria, pointing again to the intimate connexion that existed 
between Greece and Asia at this early period of her history. 

In all these instances it does not seem io have heen so luuclj 
want of knowledge that led these early builders io adopt the horiy.ontul 
in preference to the ludiating principle, hut a conviction of its greater 
durability, and also, perhaps, a certain predilection for an ancient 
inode. 

In the construction of these walls they adhered, as a mere matter 
of taste, to forms which they must have known to he inferior to others. 
In the example, for instance, of a wall in the Peloponnesus (woodcut 
No. 200), we find the polygonal masonry of an earlier age aetually 
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placed upon as perfect a speciinon, l)uilt in regular courses, or wliat 
is teclmically called ashlar work, as any to be found in Greece ; and on 
tlio other side of the gateway at Assos (^woodoutNo. 198) there exists 
a semicircular arch, shown by the dotted line. It is constructed hori- 
zontally, and could only have been copied from a radiating arch. 




rJi). Aicli at Delos. Fvom StuarCa Athens 

Tlicir city walls arc cliiefly remarkable for the size of the blocks of 
stone, and for the beauty with •which their irregular joints and courses 
are htted into oiio anothei*. Like most foitifications, they are geneiully 
devoid of ornament, the only architectural features being the openings. 
Tl^eso are interesting, as shovdng the steps by which a peculiar form of 
masonry was peifootod, which, in after ages, led to important archh 
tectaal results. 

One of the most primitive of these buildings is a nameless ruin 
existing near Missolonghi (woodcut No. 201). In it the sides of the 
opening arc straight for the whole height, and, though making a ver;^ 
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stable form of opening, it is one to whicli it is extremely difficult to 
fit doois, or to close by any known means. It is tliis tliat led to tlie 
next expedient of inserting a lintel at a certain lieiglit, and making 
tbe jambs more perpendicular 
below, and more sloping above. 

Tbis motliod is already exem- 
})lified in tlie tomb of Atrens 
(woodcut Ko. 195), and in tbe 
gate of tbe Lions at MyceniB 
(woodcut No. 202). It is by no 
lucans clear wbetber tbe pedi- 
ments were always filled up 
witb sculpture, as in tbis in- 
stance, or left open. In tbe 
walls of a town it probably was 
always closed, in tbat of a 
ebamber left open. In tlie gate at JVIyccnge the two lions stand against 
an altar,^ shaped like a pillar of a form found in Lycia, in wbicb tbe 
round ends of tbe timbers of tlio roof are shown as if projecting into 
tbe frieze. 



200 Wall in I'lilojwnnesus Fioin Blouet’a Voyage 
cn Oiece 



^ It iis to le re^^ietted that no cast has ever sible to reason on tliem, whilst as types of a 

been taken of these, the oldest sculptures of style they are the most interesting known to 

their class in existence. The drawings hitherto exist anywheie. 

made of them are so inexact that it is impos-* 
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Plan of llio Acropolis at Alliens 


CHAPTER IL 

I-I E L L E N I C GREECE. 


HISTORY OF THE ORDERS. 

The culminating period of tlie Pelangic civilisation of Greece was at 
tlie time of ilao war with. Troy — ^the last great military event of this 
age, and the one which closed the long and intimate connexion of the 
Pelasgians with their cognate races in Asia. 

Sixty years later the iiTiiption of the Thessalians, and twenty years 
after that event the return of the Horacleidai, closed foi ever that 
chapter in liistory, and gave rise to the Dorian civilisation, which is 
the great and true glory of Greece. 

Pour centuries, however, elapsed, which may he truly called the 
dark age-s of Greece, hefore the now seed hoin fruit, at least as far as 
art is oono(U'nod. These ages produced, it is true, the laws of Lyour- 
gus, a characteristic effort of a truly Ariaii race, coiifening on the 
people who invented them that power of self-government, and capa- 
bility for republican institutions, which gave them such stability at 
home and such power abroad, but which were as inimical to the softer 
glories of the fine arts m Sparta as they have proved elsewhere. 

When, after this long night, art reappeared, it was at Corinth, 
tmder the Gypselidm, a race of strongly marked Asiatic tendencies ; 
hut the ai't had then tindergono such a transformation as almost to 
startle us. Tt is no longer the elegant and ornate forms of Mycenfc, 
and the cognate Asiatic art, but the rude, bold proportions of Egyptian 
art, and with almost more than Egyptian auassiveness. 

The age of the Doric temple at Corinth is not, it is true, satisfac- 
torily determined ; but the balance of evidence would load us to 
believe that it belongs to the age of Cypseliis, or about (550 b.g. The 
pillars are loss than 4 diameters in height, and the architrave — the 
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only part of tho snporHtrnctnro tliiit now remains — is ]n‘oportioiiately 
Ecavy. It is, indeed, one of tlic most massive s])ec‘inions of arcliitee- 
tnre existing, mure so tlian even its rock-eiit pi ototype at Boni-T-Iassaii, 
from wRicli it ]s most indubitably copied. As a work of art, it fads 
from excess of strength, a fault common to most of the etibits of a in do 
people, ignorant of tlieir own resources, and striving, ])y the expies- 
sion of physical strength alone, to obtain all the objects of their ait. 

Next ill ago to this is the temj)le at iEgina. Its date, too, is un- 
known, tliongh, judging from the character of its scul])tna‘o, it ])iobahly 
lielongs to the middle of tlie sixth century before Chiist. 



We know that Athens had a great tomide on the Aci opolis, con- 
temijorary with these, and the frusta of its columns still remain, whicii, 
after its destruction by the Persians, were' built into the walls of the 
‘ citadel. It is more than probable that all the prinGi])al cities of 
Greece had temples commensurate with their dignity lieforc the Per- 
sian war. Many of these were destroyed during that struggle ; Imt it 
also happened then, as in Prance and England in the 32tli and 13th 
centuries, that the old temples were thought unworthy of the national 
greatness, and of that feeling of exaltation arising from the successful 
result of the greatest of their wars, so that almost all those which 
remained were pulled down or rebuilt. The consequence is, that near])' 
all the great temples now found in Greece were built in the 40 or 50 
years that succeeded the defeat of the Persians at SalamiKS and Plata^a. 

The oldest temple of this class is tliat best known as the Theseium, 
or temple of Theseus, at Athens, though by some believed to be more 
properly that of the god Mars. It constitutes a link between tlie 
archaic and the perfect age of Grecian art, more perfect than the 
temple at -^gina or any that preceded it, but falling short of the per- 
fection of the Parthenon, its near neighbour both in locality and date. 

Gf all the great temples, the best and most celebrated is the Par- 
thenon, the only octastyle Boric temple in Greece, and in its 0W3i class 
undoubtedly the most beautiful building in the world. It is true it 
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lias neitliox* tlie dimensions hot tlio wuiidroiis expression of power and 
etoi'nity inherent m Egyptian temples, noi^ lias it the variety and 
poetry of the Gothic cathedral ; hni. for intellectnal heanty, for pcifec- 
tion of prop (H*t ion, fur heanty of detail, and for the GX(xnisite percejition 
of the highest and most recondite principles of art ever applied io 
architoctnre, it sirtnds utterly and ciitiiely alone and nnrivallcd — the 
ghuy of Greece, and the shame of the rest of the world. 

hhxt in size and in ])eanty io this was the great hexastylc tcmjilo 
of Jupiter at Olympia, fiiusliod two years later than the rarthenoii 
Its dimensions nearly the vsame, hnt, haAdng only 6 pillars in 

fnavt instead of 8, as in the Parthenon, the pio})ortions Avei’O ditferoiii, 
this temple ladng 95 tt. ly 280, the Paithenoii 101 ft. by 227. 

the same age belongs Ihe exquisite little temple of Apollo 
Epienrius at Ihissm (47 ft. by 125), the temple of Minerva at Snuiuni, 
the gi eater tenqde at Iihiimnns, the Propyhm at Ailiciis, and indeed 
all lhat is greatest and most beautiful in the arcluteetnre of Greece. 
Tlie temple ot“ (feres rit Eloiisis also Wrts founded and designed at this 
fjcriod, blit its execution belongs to a later date. 


ISICILY. 


probably, to some local peculiarity, which wm haA^e not 
cans of explaining, the Dorian colonics of Sicily and Magna 


Owing, 

now the means of oxphm.....^, ^ ^ 

Grmeia soeiu. to have possessed, in the days of their prospeiit^q 
gi eater number of temples, and certainly retain the traces of many 
more, than were or are to be found in any of the gieat cities of the 
mother conutry. The one city of Solinns alone possesses 6 in two 
groups, o ill the citadel, and 8 in the city. Of these the oldest is the 
central one of the firstmamod group. Its sculptures, first discovered 
by Messrs. Angoll and Harris, indicate an ago only slightly subsequent 
to the foundation of the colony, B.c 636, and therefore probably neaily 
conteni]3orary Avith the example above mentioned at Corinth. The 
most modern is the great octastylo temple, which seems io have been 
left nnfinishod at the time of the destruction of the city by the Oai- 
lhaginians, juc dlO. The remaining 4 range between these dates, and 
therefore form a tolerably perfect clironomotric series at that time 
when the arts of Greece itself fail us. The inferiority, hoAvever, of 
provincial art, as com])ar(M Avith that of Greece itself, 2n'events us from 
applying such a tost with too much confidence to the real history of 
the art, though it is undoubtedly valuable as a secondary illustration. 

At Agngentum there are 3 Doric teinifies, 2 small hexastyles 
whose ago may be about 500 to 480 b.c., and one great exceptional 
exaintde, the largest of all the Grecian temples of the age, boina* 
360 ft. long by 173 broad. These giganiio dimensions, however, were 
beyond the legitimate powers or proportions of the order employed- 
and the architect Avas consequently forced to adojot expedients Avhich 
must alAvayshave rendered it a clumsy though a magnificent buildim^. 
Its date IS perfectly known, as it Avas commenced by 'Ifimron, b g 480* 
and left nnfinished soventy-fivc years afterwards, Avhen the 0 % was 
destroyed by the Carthaginians. ^ 
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At Syracuse there still exist the laiins of a very hoantiM temple of 
this age , and at Egcstji are remains of another in a much more j^erfect 
state. 

I*a 3 stnm, in Magna Grascia, boasts of the most magnificent grotij) of 
temples after that at Agiigentuin. One is a very beaiitiful hexastyle, 
belonging piobably to the middle of the fifth centuiy b.c., built in a 
bold and voiy pnio style of Doric architecture, and still retains the 
greater part of its inteiiial columnar arrangement. 

The other two are mure modern, and far less pure either in plan or 
in detail, one having nine columns at each end, the central pillar being 
meant to correspond with an internal range of pillais, supporting the 
ridge of the roof. The other, though of a I’cgular form, is so modified 
by local peculiarities, so corrupt in fact, as hardly to deserve being 
raidied with the beautiful order which it most resembles. 

Ionic, 

We have even fewer materials for the history of the Ionic order 
in Greece than we have for that of the Doric. The recent discoveries 
in Assyria have i)rovod, beyond a shadow of a doubt, that the Ionic 
was even more essentially an introduction from Asia than the Doric was 
from Egypt . the only question is, when it was brought into Greece. 
My own impression is, that it existed there in one form or another 
from the earliest ages, but, owing to its slenderer proportions, and the 
greater quantity of wood used in its construction, the examples may 
have perished, so that nothing is now laiown to exist which can claim 
even as great an antiquity as the Persian war. 

The oldest example, probably, was the temple on the Ilissus, now 
destroyed, dating from about 484 b.c. ; next the little gem of a temple 
dedicated to Nike Apteros, or the Wingless Victory, about 15 years 
later, in front of the Proj)yl 0 ca at Athens. The last and most perfect 
of all the examples of this order is the Erechtheium, on the Acropolis . 
its date is apparently about 420 b.c., tlio gTcat ej)och of Athenian art. 
Nowhere did the exquisite taste and skill of the Athenians show them- 
selves to greater advantage than here ; for though every detail of the 
order may be traced back to Nineveh or Persopolis, all are so purified, 
so imbued with purely Giecian taste and feeling, that they have 
hoeomo essential parts of a lar more beautiful order than ever existed 
in their native country. 

The largest, and perhaps the finest, of Grecian Ionic temples, was 
that built about a century afterwards, at Tegea, in Arcadia— a regular 
peripteral temple, of considerable dimensions, but whose existonce is 
now known only from the description of Paiisanias. 

As in the case, however, of the Doric ordei*, it is not in Greece 
itself that we find either the greatest number of temples of this order, 
or those most remarkable for size, but in the colonies in Asia Minor, 
and more especially in Ionia, whence the oider most properly takes 
its iiaino. 

That an Ionic order existed in Asia Minor before the Persian 
wars is quite certain, but all examples perished in that niemorablo 
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Htriiggio ; and wlioii it reaj^poared after it, tlie order bad lobt xoneb ()i 
itb pnrel}^ Asiatic cbaracior, aiicl a)Ssiii)icd ceitain toriiis and tendencies 
borrowed fioin tbc simpler and purer Doric st}de. 

If any temple in the Asiatic Greek colonies escaped destmetion in 
tlie Persian wars, it was that of Juno at 8amos. It is said to have 
been built by Polycrates, and appears to have been of the Doric order. 
The ruins now found there are of the Ionic order, 346 ft. by 180 ft., 
and which must have succeeded the first mentioned. Tlio apparent 
ai'chaisins in the form of the bases, &c., which have misled anti(^uaiians, 
ai’e merely Eastern forms retained in sihle of Grecian inflnence. 

More I’emarkahle or^en than this was the celebrated temple of 
Diana at Ephesus, 425 ft. long by 220 ft. wide, consequently covering 
03,500 ft., or a larger area than any ancient temple known out of 
Egypt, or any mediaeval cathedral, except Milan, which is slight!}’' 
larger. Even its site, however, is now a matter of dispute. 

Besides these, there was a splendid decastyle temple, dedicated to 
Apollo Didynimirs, at Miletus, 165 ft. wide by 302 ft. in length ; an 
octastylo at Sardis, 2G1 ft. by 144 ft. ; an exquisitely beautiful, though 
small hexastyle, at Priene, 122 ft. by (34 ft.; and another at Teos, 
besides smaller examples elsewhere, and many which have no doubt 
perished. 

( buiNTHlAN. 

The Corinthian order is as essentially borrowed from the bell- 
shaped capitals of Eg^qrt, as the Doric is from their oldest pillars. 
Like everything they touched, the Greeks soon rendered it their owii, 
by the freedom and elegance with which they h'eated it. The acanthns- 
leaf with which they adorned it is essentially Grecian, and we must 
suppose that it had been used by them as an ornament, either in tlieii' 
metal or wood work, long before they adopted it in stone as an arclii- 
tectural feature. 

As in everything else, however, the Greeks could not help hetray- 
ing in this nho the Asiatic origin of their art, and the Egyptian order 
with ihem was soon wedded to the Ionic, whose volutes became an 
essential, though subdued paif of this oi^der. It is in fact a composite 
order, made up of the hell-shaped capitals of the Egyptians and the spiral 
of the Assyrians, and adopted by the Greeks at a time when national 
distinctions wore rapidly disai>pearing, and when true and severer 
art was giving place to love of variety. At that time also mom 
oi-nament and carving were supplanting the purer class of form and 
the higher aspirations of sculpture with which the Greeks omamontod 
their temples in their best days. 

In Greece the order does not appear to have been introduced, or 
at least generally used, before the age of Alexander the Groat ; the 
oldest authentic example, and also one of the most beautiful, being the 
Uhoragie Monument of Lysiemtes (b.c. 335), which, notwithstanding 
the smallness of its dimensions, is one of the most beautiful works of 
art of the merely ornamental class to be found in any part of the 
world. A simpler example, but by no moans so beautiful, is that of 
the small porticos of the building commonly but improperly called the 
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Tower of tlie AViiiils at Atlieiiw, TRo largest example in Greece of the 
Corinthian order is tlio temple of Jupiter Oljmpins at Athens This, 
however, may almost he called, a Eoman huilding, though on Gi*ccian 
soil — having been coinmenced. in its present form under Antioclnis 
Epiphanes, in the 2nd century b.g., by the Eoman architect Cossutins, 
and only finished by Hadrian, to whom jirobably we may ascribe the 
greatest part of what now remains. Its dnnensions are 171 ft by 351- 
ft., or nearly those of the interior of the great E[}^) 08 tyle Hall at 
Kariiac ; and frenn the immher of its columns, their size and tlicir 
beauty, it may be considered as the most beautiful (Joiinthian temple 
of tho ancient world. 

Judging, however, from some fragments found among the Ionic 
temples of Asia Minor, it appears that the Corinthian order was 
introduced there before we find any trace of it in Greece Proper. 
Indeed, d prion we might expect that its introduction into Greece 
was a part of that reaction which the elegant and luxurious Asiatics 
exercised on the severer and 
more manly inhabitants of 
European Greece, and which 
was in fact the main cause 
of their subjection, first to 
the Macedonians, and filially 
beneath the iron yoke of 
Eomo. As used by the 
Asiatics, it seems to have 
arisen fi om the introduction 
of tho hell-shaped capital of 
the Egyptians, to which they 
applied the acanthus- leaf, 
sometimes in conjunction with the honeysuckle ornament of the time, 
as in woodcut No. 205, and on other and later occasions together with 
the volutes of the same order, the latter comhination hoing the one 
which ultimately prevailed, and became the typical form of tho Corin- 
thian capital. 

Doric Order, 

The Doric was the order which the Greeks especially loved and 
cultivated so as to make it most exclusively their own ; and, as used 
ill the Parthenon, it certainly is as complete and as perfect an archi- 
tectural feature as any style can boast of. 'When first introduced from 
Egypt, it, as before stated, partook of even more than Egyptian 
solidity, but by degrees became attenuated to the weak and lean foiiii 
of tho Eoman order of the same name. Woodcut No. 206 illustrates 
the three stages of progress from the oldest example at Corinth to the 
order as used in the time of Philip at Delos, the intermediate being 
the culminating point in the age of Pericles : the first is 4-47 diameters 
in height, the next 6*025, the last 7*015 ; and if the table were filled uj) 
with all the other examples, the gradual attenuation of the shaft would 
very nearly give the relative date of the example. This fact is in 
itself suificient to refute the idea of the pillar being copied from a 



205 Ancient Cuiintlnaii OapiUil Fiom Biancliitl e 
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wooden post, as in tliat case it would have been slenderer at first, and 
would gradually Rave dopariod from tbe wooden form a*s tlio style 
advanced. This is tlio case in all primitive st3d6s, Witb. tlie Doric 
Qixler tile contrary is tlxe case. Tfie earlier the example the more 
unlike it is to any wooden original. As tfie masons advanced in skill 
and power over tkeir stone material, it came more and more to resemble 
posts or pillars of wood. The fact appears to be, that either in Egypt 
or in early Greece the pillar was original^ a pier of brickwork, or of 
nibble masonry, supporting a wooden roof, of wliicb the arcliiiravos, 
the triglyphs, and the various parts of the cornice, all bore traces down 
to the later period. 

Even as ordinarily represented, or as copied in this country, thei’o 
is a degi’eo oi solidity combined with elegance in this order, and an 
exquisite propoition of the parts to one another, and to the -work they 
have to perfoim, that command the admiration of every person of taste ; 
but, as used in Greece, its beauty was very much enhanced by a 
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number of refinements, whoso existence was not snspectocl till lately, 
and even now cannot bo detected bnt by the most piactiscd eye. 

The columns weic at first assumed to be bounded by straight lines. 

' It is now found that they have an entasis ^ or convex profile, in the Par- 
thenon to the extent of '54^ whole height, and are bounded by a 

very delicate hyj)orbolic curve ; it is true this can hardly be detected 
by the eye in 01 dinary positions, but the want of it gives that ligidity 
and poverty to the column which is observable in modern examples.^ 

In like manner, the architrave in all temples was carried upwards, 
so as to form a very flat arch, just sufficient to correct the optical delu- 
sion arising from the interference of the sloping lines of the pediment. 
This, I believe, was common to all temples, bnt in the Parthenon the 
curve was applied to the sides also, though from what motive it is not 
so easy to detect. 

Another refinement was making all the columns slope slightly 
inwards, so as to give an idea of strength and support to the whole. 
Add to this, that all the curved lines used were either hyperbolas or 
parabolas. With one exception only, no circular line was employed, 
nor even an ellipse. Every paii of the temple was also arranged with 
the most unbounded care and accuracy, and every detail of the masonry 
wavS carried out with a precision and beauty of execution which is 
almost unrivalled, and it may be added that the material of the whole 
was the purest and best while marble. All these delicate adjustments, 
^-fchis exquisite finish and attention to even the smallest details, are 
well bestowed on a design in itself simple, beautiful, and approj)riate. 
They combine to render this order, as found in the best Greek temples, 
as nearly faultless as any work of art can possibly he, and such as wo 
may dwell upon with the most unmixod and unvarying satisfaction. 

To understand, however, the Doric order, we must not regard it 
as a merely masonic form. 

Sculpture was always used, 
or intended to be used, 
with it. The metopes be- 
tween the triglyphs, the 
pediments of the porticos, 
and the acroteria or pedes- 
tals on the roof, are all un- 
meaning and useless unless 
filled or surmounted with 
sculptured figures. Sculp- 
ture is, indeed, as essentird 20t. Tile Parthenon. Scale 50 it to 1 m. 
a part of this order as the 

acanthus-leaves and ornaments of the cornice are to the capitals and 
entablature of the C'orinthian order; and without it, or without its 
—place being supplied by painting, we’ are merely looking at the dead 



^ These facts have all been fully eluoicUted thenon and other temples of Gteece, pub- 
by Mr. Penrose m his beautiful work contain- lished by the Dilettanti Society, 
mg the results of his resear'ches on the Par- 
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skeleton, Oie mere fmmcwoik of tlie order, witlioiit the ile.sh and 

tRat gave it life and purpose. ^ ^ 

It is -wRen all iResc paits are combined togotRer, as ni the puitieo'^ 
of tRe rarthonon (woodcut No. 207), that we can nud(Tsiaii<l tliis order 
m all its perfection , for tliungli eacR part was beaiitifnl in itb(df, their 
full value can be appreciated only as paits of a great wliole. 

Another essential part of the older, too often overlookiMl, Is tRe 
colour, wRicli was as integral a part of it as its fonn. Till '\"ery 
lately, it was denied tRat Greek temples were, or could ])e, painted: 
tRe unmistakeabic remains of it, however, that have lieen diseoA^ored 
in almost all temples, and the greater knowledge of tlie value and 
use of colour which now prevails, have altered the piildic opinion v(‘ry 
much on the matter, and most people admit that some colour was used, 
though few are agreed as to the exteut to which it was carried. 

It cannot now he questioned that colour was used ever^^wbere 
internally, and on every object. Externally too it is generally ad- 
mitted that the sculptuio was painted and relieved by strongly 
coloured backgrounds ; the laciinaria, or recesses of the roof, were also 
ceitainly painted, and all the architectural mouldings, which at a later 
peiiod were carved in relief, have been found to retain traces of their 
painted ornaments. 

It is disputed whether the echinus or cuiwed moulding of the 
capital was so ornamented. I think it undoubtedly was ; and the -wails 
of the cells were also coloured throughout and covered with painting 
illustrative of the legends and attributes of the divinity to whom tfe 
temple was dedicated, or of the purposes for which it was erected. 
The plane face of the architrave, I believe, was loft white, or merely 
oinmcntod with metal shields or inscriptions, and the shafts of the 
cohmns seem also to have been left plain, or merely slightly stained 
to tone dowm the crudeness of the white marble. Generally speaking, 
all those paits which from their form or position were in any degree 
ju'oteoted from the rain or atmospjReric influences seem to Rave been 
coloui’ed; those particularly exposed, to Rave been left plain. To 
whatever extent, however, it may Rave been carried, these coloured 
omaments were as essential a part of the Doric order as the carved 
ornaments were of the Corinthian, and made it, when perfect, a richer 
and more ornamental, as it was a more solid and stable, order than the 
latter. The colour nowhere interfered with the beauty of its forms, 
but gave it that richness and amount of ornamentation which is indis- 
pensable in all except the most colossal buildings, and a most valuable 
adjunct even to them. 

lomo. 

The Ionic order, as we now And it, is not Without some decided 
advanhiges over the Doric. It is more compile in itself and less 
dopondont on sculpture. Its frieze was too small for much display of 
human life and action, and was probably usually ori^iamented with linos 
of animals ' like the friezes at Persepolis. But the) frieze of the little 
I 

^ It was called Zoophorus {iifo or figure bearer’''). 
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Nik«* huHiantiv 4 in Ua* -aiii* - 1 vie .v* 

tlie.Mi of till* Ihair it t.; 4 - ''4 lem- 

me‘i4.s whi(‘]^ wen* ‘»i4y |«ain!«''i| ]u lie* ,u'f ui tit-* [c^nia 

order, aii4 rcaiiuin iltiOf-iun* vihildt* 4ir |sm -s* ni 4,u . v. 14^ I- tu 

this f>nlor u ^*^)IO|)!i•^au‘^^ in *mr «'U\s wluah tin utla-r f-oinoa uL 

Add t(} this «a <‘eriain df^)^ro«‘ of A-’Intiv and y'noa*. All tin-, 

wlvcm ])iit together make*.s n\i a sinp;nl, 'irly |iioa>ine; are!iitp«*hoal Mhjrri. 
But notwitlistuudinii: flionj Uflvan1nt;’‘\s tlo* liiuao order will ]noi»ahh 
always ])u ndiaitted 1u 
b(3 superior, us fxdonjj^in!^' 
to a liiglior class of ait, 
and ])eoause all its forms 
and details ar{‘ IjcI I cr and 
more adajtctl to tlieir 
piiipose tlian these are. 

The principal ciia- 
ractoristic of the Ionic 



order is the Polasgic or 
Asiatic spiral, here call- 
ed a volute, which, not- 
withstanding its ele- 
gance, forms at hesL but 
an awkward capital. The 
Assyrian honeysuckle be- 
^iow this, carved as it is 
with the exquisite feel- 
ing and taste which a 
Greek only knew how to 
impart to such an object, 
forms as ologant an archi- 
tectural detail as is any- 
where to be found ; and 
whether used as the 
necking of a column, or 
on the crowning member 
of a cornice, or on other 
parts connected with the 
order, is everywhere the 
most beautiful ornament 
connected with it, Oom- 
paring this order with 
that at Porsepolis (^wood- 2O8 lomc order ot Eiechtheinm at Athens, 
cut No. 140), the only 

truly Asiatic prototype we have of it, we see how much the Doric 
feelmg of the Greeks had done to sober it down, by abbreviating the 
caiDital and omitting the greater x>art of the base. This process was 
carried much farther when the order was used in conjunction with the 
Doric, as in the Propylsea, than when used by itself, as in the Eroch- 
theium ; still in every case all the parts found in the Asiatic style are 
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found in tlio Grook. The same form and feelings pervade both ; and, 
excc])t in beauty of execution and dotaU, it is not quite clear liou^ar 
even the Greek order is an improvement on the Eastern one. Ihc 
Persepolitan base is certainly the more beautiful of the two ; so aie 
many parts of the oapilal. The perfection of the whole, however, 

depends on the mode in 
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wMch it was employed ; and 
it is perfectly evident that 
the Persian order could not 
ho comhinod with, the Doric, 
nor apj)lied with, mneh pro- 
priety as an external order, 
which was the essential use 
of all the Grecian forms of 
pillars. 

Notwithstanding the 
amount of carving which 
the Ionic order displays, 
there can he little donht hut 
that it was also ornamented 
with colour to a considerahle 
extent, hut prohahly in a dif- 
ferent manner from the Doric, 
My own impression is, thaj. 
the carved parts were gilt, or 
picked out with gold, relieved 
by coloured grounds, varied 
according to the situation in " 
which they were found. The 
existing remains prove that 
colours wore used in juxtapo- 
sition to relievo and height- 
en the architectural effect of 
the carved ornaments of this 
order. 



In the Ionic temjiles at 
Athens the same exquisite 
masonry was used as in the 
Doric; the same mathema- 
tical precision and care is 
bestowed on the entasis of 
the columns, the drawing of 
the volutes, and the execu- 
tion of even the minutest de- 


209 . Ortiev of tiio uhouigic ot L>>uidtes. tails ; and much of its beauty 

and effect are no douhfc owing 
to this circumstance, which we miss so painfaBj in nearly all modem 
examples. 
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Aft before nKiiitioncd, the (\nintliian order was only iiiirodnced 
into (ireeco in the decline of art, and never rose during the purely 
Ureoian ago to the dignity of a temple order. It most probably, how- 
ever, was nsed in the more omalo specimens of domestic architecture, 
ami in smaller works of art, long before any of those examples of ii- 
wore oxecnied whicdi wo now find in Gicoco. 

The most tyxncal spocimon wo now know is that of the Ohoragio 
I\Ionnment of Lysicrates (woodcut No, 209), which, notwithslanding 
ail its ehiganco of detail and execution, can hardly bo prononneod 1o 
bo perfect, the Egyptian and Asiatic foainres being only very indif- 
ferently nnited to one another. The foliagcd part is rich and full, hut 
is not carried up into the upper or Ionic })oition, which is in compaii- 
soii lean and poor ; and though separately the two parts are iiTG])roacli- 
able, it was left to the Homans so to blond the two together as to make 
a perfectly satisfactory whole ont of them. 


In this example, as now 
0 isting, the junction of the 
column with the capital is 
loft a plain sinking, and so 
it is generally copied in 
modern times; ]>nt there 
, can bo little dunbt tliat this 
was originally filled by a 
bi’onzo ^vrcalh, which was 
probably gilt. Accordingly 
, Ibis is so represented in the 
woodont as being essential 
\to the completion of the 
lordcr. The base and shaft 
have, like the nppor part of 
the capital, more Ionic feel- 
ing in them than the order 
was afterwards allowed to 
retain ; and altogether it is, 
as here practised, far more 
elegant, though less com- 
]dete, than the Eoman form 
which superseded it. 

The other Athenian ex- 
ample, that of the Tower of 



the Winds (woodcut No. 

210), is remarkablo as be- 
ing almost purely Egyptian 

in its types, with no Ionic sio. 
admixture. The columns 



Oidor oi the Towei yf tlio Winds, Athon,"? 


liare no bases, tbo capitals uo volutes, and the wator-loaf clings as 
closely to tho bell m it does m the Egyi^tian examides. Tlie result 
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aUogetlicr waiils riclmess, and, thongb appropriate on so small a sea o, 
would hardly he pleasing on a larger 

The groat example of the temple of Jnpiter Olympins differs m no 
essential part from the Eoman order, except that the corners ot the \ 
abacus are not cut off; and that, being executed in Athens, theic is a 
degree of taste and art displayed in its execution which we do not find 
in any Eoman examples. It strictly speaking, however, belongs to 
that school, and should be enumerated with them, and not as a Grecian 
example. 

C ^llYATIDES. 


It has been already explained tlmt the Egyptians never used, cary- 
atide figures, ])roperly so called, to suppoit the entablatures ot tlioir 


architecture, their figures being 
always attached to the front of 
the columns or piers, which were 
the real bearing mass. At ro]’se}>o- 
lis, and olsewiicro in the East, we 
find figures every wliere employed 
supporting the throne or the plat- 
form of the palaces of the kings ; 



211. Caiy<\tule Figure 
from iUe Ereclithemm 


not, indeed, on 
their heads, as 
the Greeks used 
thefti, but rather 
in their uplifted 
hands. 

The name, 
however, as well 
as their being 
only used in con- 
junction with 
the lonie order 
and with Io- 
nic details, all 
point to an Asia- 
tic origin for 
this very ques- 
tionable form of 
ai*t. As used in 
the little por- 
tico attached to 
the Erechthei- 
um, these figures 
are used with 



212. CaijMfide Figure in the Biuish Museum. 


SO much taste, 

aad^all tlio ornaments are so elegant, that it is cliificxilt to criticise 
or find lanlt; but it is novurtlioloss certain that it was a mistake 
ivHoh oven the art of the Greeks coTild haidly (ioncoal. To use 
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Imiiiau iiguros to fcjupjjort a cornico xuiparclonalilG, unless it is clone 
as a mere secondary adjunct to a building. lu the Erocliihoiuui it is a 
little too punninent fur this, though used 
with as much disci etiun as was perhaps 
possible under the ciieumstances. An- 
other example of the sort is shown in 
wooclcxit Eo. 212, which, by employing 
a taller ca^j, avoids some of the obj‘ectiuns 
to the oilier ; but the tiguro itself, on the 
other hand, is less architectural, and so 
errs on the other side. 

Another form of this class of support 
is that of the giants or Telamones^ instances 
of which are found supporting the roof of 
the great temple at Agrigentum, and in 
the baths of the semi-G-reek city of Pom- 
peii. As they do not actually bear the 
entablature, but only seem to relieve the 
masonry behind them, their employment 
is loss objectionable than that of tho <>u Tciumouus.u Agugoutum 
female tignie above described, but even 

they hardly fnllil tho conditions of true art, and their place might be 
better filled by some more strictly architectural feature. 



FotiMs OF Temples. 

The arrangements of Grecian Doiic tein]des show almost less 
variety than the forms of the pillars, and no materials exist for tracing 
their gradual development in an historical point of viow. The temples 
at Corinth, and the oldest at Selinus, are both perfect examples of the 
hexastyle arrangement to which tho Greeks adhered in all ages ; and 
though there can be little doubt that the peiiptoral anungement, as 
well as tho order itself, was borrowed from Egypt, it still was so much 
modified before it appeared in Greece, that it woidd be interesting, if 
it could be done, to trace the steps of the change. 

In an architectural point of view this is by no means difficult. Tho 
* simplest Greek temples were more cells, or small square apartments, 
suited to contain an image — ^the front being what is technically called 
disti/le in antis^ or ivith 2 pillars between autw^ or square pilaster-like 
piers terminating the side walls. Hence the interior enclosure of 
Grecian temples — the temple itself as opposed to the peristyle or system 
of external columns — is called the coll, however large and splendid it 
may be. 

Tho next change was to separate the inteiior into a coll and porch 
by a wall with a largo doorway in it, as in tho small temple at 
Rhamnus (woodcut No. 214), where the opening however can scarcely 
be called a doorway, as it extends to the roof. A third change was 
to put a porch of 4 pillars in front of the last arrangement, or, as 
appears to have been more usual, to bring forward the screen to the 
position of the pillars as in iho last example, and to place the 4 pillars 

T 2 
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in front of ilais. None of tlicso plans admitted of a perist^de, or pillars 
on tho flanks. To obtain tliis it was necessary 
to increase tlio number of pillars of tbo portico 
to 6, or, as it is termed, to make it lioxastyle, 
the 2 enter pillars being tbo first of a range of 
Id or 3 5 oolnnms, extended along each side of 
the temple. The cell in this arrangement was 
^ JO so 30 fo a complete temple in itself — distyle in antis, 
s. JL niost frequently made so at both ends, and the 




whole enclosed in its envelope of columns, as 
in woodcut No. 215. ^Sometimes tho cell was 
tetrastyle or with 4 pillars in front. 

In this form the Greek temple may be said 
to bo complete, very few exceptions occurring to 
tho rule, though the Parthenon itself is one of 
those few. It has a iiexastylo portico at each 


211 . SimiiTempitiatiUiamim^ Olid of tlio coll ; beyoiid tMs is an ootastyle por- 


tico at each end, and 17 columns on each flank. 


Tho groat temple at Soliiius is also ootastyle, but it is neither 
HO simplo nor so beautiful in its arrangement ; and, from the decline 
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of .stylo ill the art wlioii it was built, is alfcogotlier a very inferior 
oxamplo. 

Another groat exception is the great temple at Agrigentimi (wood- 
cut No. 211)), where Ihe architect attempted an order on so gigantic a 
scale as to be unable to construct the pillars with their architravc.s 
standing free. The ijitorsticc.s of the column.s arc therefoie Imilt U]) 
with walls piorced with windows, and altogothor the arcliitectuie is s(> 
bad, that oven its colossal dimensioiis must have failed to render it at 
any time a pleasing or satisfactory work of art. 

A foarth oxcoxition Is the temple at I’ajstnm before referred to, with 
9 pillais in front, a clumsy expedient, but wbicli aiose from its having 
a range of eolmniis down the centre to support the ridge of the roof by 
a simpler mode than the triangular truss usually employed fur cai lying 
the ridge between two ranges of columns. 

With the exception of the temple at Agrigentmn, all those were 
peristylar, or had ranges of columns all round them, enclosing the coll 
as it weie in a case, an arrangement so apparently devoid of purjiose, 
that it is necessary to say a few words to account for its universality. 
It will not suffice to say that it was adojited merely because it was beau- 
tiful. The forms of Eg^'ptian temples, which had no pillars externally, 
were as peifect, and in the hands of the Greeks would have become as 
beautiful, as the one they adopted. Besides, it is natural to suppose 
they would rather have copied the larger than the smaller tem 2 )lcs, if 
no motive existed for their preference of the latter. Tho pei’istylc, 
too, was ill suited for an ambulatory, or place for processions to circu- 
late round the temple; it was too nairow for this, and too high to 
protect the procession from tho rain. Indeed, I know of no suggestion 
except that it was adapted to piotect tho paintings on the walls of tho 
cells from the inclomenoy of the weather. I think it hardly admits of 
a doubt that the walls were painted, and that without protection of 
some sort this would very soon have been obliteiated. It seems also 
very evident that the peristyle was not only jDractically, but aiTistically , 
most admirably adapted for this purpose. The paintings of the Greeks 
were, like those of the Egyptians, composed of numerous detached 
groups, connected only by the story, and it almost required the inter- 
vention of pillars, or some means of dividing into compartments tho 
surface to be so painted, to separate these groups from one another, and 
to prevent the whole sequence fioni being seen at once : while, on the 
other hand, nothing can have boon more beautiful than the white maibie 
columns relieved against a richly coloured plane surtace. The one 
seems so necessary to tho other, that it can, I think, hardly be doubted 
but that this was the cause, and that the effect must have been most 
surpassingly beautiful. 

Modk of Lightino Templks. 

The arrangement of tho interior of Grecian temples necessarily de- 
pended on tho mode in which they weio lighted. No one will, i 
believe, now contend, a.s was once done, that it was ])y lamplight alone 
that the beatify of their interiors coulil bo seen ; and as light eeriuhil> 
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was not introduced tlxrongli the side walls, nor could be in sufficient 
quantities through the doorways, it is only from the roof that it could 
ho admitted. At the same time it could not have been by a lai'go hori- 
zontal opening in the roof, as has been suggested, as that would have 
admitted the rain and snow as well as the light; and the only altorna- 
tivo seems to be one I suggested some years ago — of a clerestory d 
similar internally to that found iu all the groat Egyptian temples,® hut 
externally requhing such a change of arrangement as w^as necessary to 
adapt it to a slo] 3 mg instead of a flat roof. This seems to have been 
effected by countersinking it into the roof, so as to make it in fact o 
ridges in those parts where the light was admitted, thongh the regular 
slope of the roof was retained between these openings, so tliat neitlier 
the ridge nor the continuity of dhe lines of the roof was interfered 

with. This would effect 
all that "was required, 
and in the most beauti- 
ful manner, besides that 
it agrees with all the re- 
mains of Greek temples 
that now exist, as well 
as with all the descrip- 
tions that have been 
handed down to us from 
antiquity. 

218 . Section of tiie Parihonou Scale 50 It to I m. This arrangement 

will be understood from 
the section of the Parthenon (woodcut No. 218), restored in accord- 
ance with the above explanation, which agrees perfectly with all 




For full dutaib of this sea ‘ True Puuoiples of Beauty in Art,’ n 385 ei soa 
See Voodouts Nos. 168, 170, 172. ^ ^ “ 
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tliat remains on the spot, as well as with all the accounts we have of 
that celehrated icniple. The same system applies even more easily to 
the great hexastj^le at Pi-estnin, and to tlie beautifnl liitlo temple of 
Apollo at Bassai, in riiigalia (woodent No. 215), and indeed to all 
3’egular Greek temples, and what is a more important point in the 
examination of this theory, it applies equally to the exceptional ones. 
Tlio side aisles, for instance, of the great tcuij)le at Agrigentimi were, 
ashefme nicntKjned, lighted by side windows ; the central one conld 
only be ligdited fnan the roof, and it; is easy to see how this conld ho 
oifected by iutrodneing it between the telamones, as shown ' in the 


woodent No. 21‘J. 

Another exce 2 )tional temple is that at Elensis, wliich wo know to 
have had windows and shutters 
above, used in admitting or ex- 
cluding the light during the cele- 
bration of the mysteries. The ar- 
rangements of this tem 2 )le lend 
themselves admirably to this mode 
of introducing light, as shown in 
the plan and section annexed (Nos. 

220 and 221). 

The great temple of Jupiter 
Olympins (woodcut No. 222) was 
apparently lighted according to an- 
other system, owing probably to its 
immense height, and other pecu- 
liarities of construction. The light 
seems to have l)oon introduced into 
what may he coiisidei’ed a court, or 
hjpoethrum, in front of the cell, which 
was lighted through its inner wall. 

This seems to have been the temple mentioned by Vitruvius,^ whose 
description has given rise to such confusion on this subject. It is the 
only one to which his words apply^ or to wdiich it is possible to adapt 
such a mode of lighting as he describes. 



220 . 


riait of 'reiiiplc of Geie:j at Elcuais 
Scale 100 ft. to 1 an. 



* Vitruvius, 111), i. ch. 1. 
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The Ionic temples of Asia arc all too much ruined to eiuihlo us to 
say exactly in what manner, and to what extent, this mode of ligliliiig 

was applied to them, thougli 1 

OOOOOOQEOP no doubt that the mode was very simi- 




lar in all its main foatiues. 

The little temple of Nike Aiiteros, 
and the temple on the Ilissus, worn 
both too small to reiiiiiie any compli- 
cated arrangement of the sort, and the 
Erechtheiuin was lighted by windows 
which still remain at the west end, so 
that we can hardly feel sure that the 
same expedient was not adopted to at 
least some extent in the Asiatic exam- 



])les. The latter, however, is almost 
the only instance of windows in any 
European Greek temple, the only 
other example heing in the very ex- 
ceptional temple at Agrigentum. It 


is valuahle, besides, as showing how 


little the Greeks were bound hy niles, 


or by any fancied laws of symmetry* 
As is shown in the |)lan, elevation, 


^ ^ and view (woodcuts Nos. 228, 224, 
M 0 225), the Erechtheium consisted, pro- 
O 0 perly speaking, of 3 temples grouped 


aOO^SOOOOO together ; and it is astonishing what 

222 . PtooC Temple 0CJup,tor01ympiu. at architect took tO provoill, 

Athens. Sctiio lou ft. to 1 m. their being mistaken for one. Tlio 


porticos of 2 of them are on dilfcrent 
levels, and the third or caryatido porch is of a diherent hoiglit aud 
diflerent stylo. Every one of those features is perfectly symmotiitval 
in itself, and the group is beautifully balanced and arranged; and 
yet no Gothic architect in his wildest moments could have conceived 



ritm oi ISrct'litliPlinn 22i, Section of Eiechtlieium 

Scale 1 00 ft. to l in Scale 50 ft. to 1 m 


♦ 

anything more picturesquely irregular than the whole becomes. lu- 
deod thoi’o can bo no greater mistake than to suppose thai. Greek 
aieUietstiu-o was rottcrod by any fixed laws of fojiual symniutiy ; each 
detail, every fetiture, every object, such as a ludl or temple, whicdi 
could bo considered us one complete and separate whole, was perfectly 
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symmetrical and regular; but no two buildings — no two ajiartments — 
if for different purposes, were made to look like one. On the contrary, 
it is quite curious to obserwe what pains they took to arrange their 
buildings so as to produce variety and contrast, instead of formality or 
singleness of eifect. Temples, when near one another, were novor 
placed parallel, nor were even their propyleea and adjuncts ever so ar- 
ranged as to be seen at once or in one line. The Egyptians, as before 
'’ouiarked, had the same feeling, but carried it into even the details of 
he same building, which the Gieeks did not. In this, indeed, as 
1 1 1 almost every other aiiistio mode of expression, they seem to have 
|]iit exactly the happy medium, so as to produce the greatest liarinony 
Jwitli the greatest variety, and to satisfy the minutest sci’utiny and the 
most 3‘ofinod taste, while their buildings i^roducod an iinniediato and 
striliing effect on oven the most careless and casual beholders. 


Muhicipal Aeghitectui-ie. 

Very little npw remains of all the various classes of municipal aiul 
domestic buildings which once must have covered the land of Greece, 
and from what we know of the exquisite fooling for art that pervaded 
that people, were certainly not less heautiful, though more epheinorul, 
than the sacred buildings %vhose ruins still remain to us. 

There are, however, two buildiaigs in Athens which, thongh small, 
give us most exalted ideas of their taste in such matters, iiivst , 

already alluded to, usually known as the Tiiwer of the Winds, is a ])laiu 
octagonal building about 45 ft. in height by 24 in width, ornamentcHl 
by 2 small porches of 2 pillars each, (jf the Corinthian order, wlawo 
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capitals are roj^resonied in woodcut No. 210. Its roof, like tlie rest of 
ilie Imilding, ia of wldte marble, and of simple but very elegant design. 



and below this is a frieze of 8 large figures, 
symbolical of tlie 8 winds, from wliicli tlie 
tower takes its name, tbc}^ in fact being tbo 
principal objects and ornaments of tlio 
building, the most important use of vvbicL 
appears to kave been to contain a clepsydra 
or water-clock. 

Tlie otlier building, thoiigb smaller, is 
still more beantifid. It is known as tbo 
Cboragic Monument of Lysicrates, and con- 
sists of a sciiiare base 12 ft. high by 9 ft. 
wide, on wliicb stands a circular temi)le 
adorned by d Corinthian columns, which, 
with their entablatuie, and the roof and 
pedestal they supiDort, make up 22 ft. more, 
so that the whole height of the monument 
is only 34 ft. Notwithstanding these insig- 
nificant dimensions, the beauty of its co- 
lumns (woodcut No. 209) and of their enta- 
blature, above all, the beauty of the roof, 
and of the finial ornament designed to com- 
plete the building, which is unrivalled for 
elegance even in Greek art, together make 
up a composition so perfect that nothing in 
any other style or age can be said to sur- 
pass it. If it is a fair index of the art that 
was lavished on the smaller objects, the 
temples hardly give a just idea of all that 
have perished. 


Clares, Xo n-ale 


Tiieati>.es‘. 

In extreme contrast with the buildings last described, which wore 
among the smallest, came the theatres, which wore the largest of the 
monuments the Greeks seem ever* to have attempted. 

. annexed plan of one at Dramyssus, tlie ancient Dodoua, will 
give an idea of their forms and arrangements. Its dimensions may be 
said to be gigantic, being 448 ft. across; but even this, though periaaus 
the largest in Greece, is fiir surpassed by many in Asia Minor. What 
remains of it, however, is merely the auditorium, and consists only of 
ranges of seats arranged in a semicircle, but without architectui-al orna- 
ment. to all the examples m Europe, the prosceniiun, which was the 
only part ai-chiteoturally ornamented, has perished, so that, till we can 
re^oro tks with sometMng like certainty, the theatres hardly come 
within the class of arohitcctnro as a fine art. 

In ^ia Minor some of the theatres have their proscenia adorned 
TO h niches and columns, and friezes of great richness, hut all these 
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227. Plan of Theatfe at Diamyssns Scale 100 U. to l in. 


Belong to tlio Eomaii period ; and tliongii probably copies of tlic mode 
in -wliicli tbe Greeks ornamented tkoii's, are so corrupt m style as to 
prevent tlieir being used witli safety in attempting to restore tlie earlier 
examples. 

Many circumstances would indeed induce us to believe that the 
proscenia of the earlier theatres may have been of wood or bronze, or 
l)oth combined, and heightened by painting and carving to a great 
degree of richness. This, though appropriate and consonant with the 
origin and history of the drama, would be fatal to the expectation of 
an^^thing being found to illustrate its earliest forms. 

Tombs. 

Like the other Indo-Germanic races, the Greeks never were tomh- 
buildcrs, and nothing of any importance of this class is found in Greece, 
except the tombs of the early Pelasgic races, which were either tumuli 
or treasuries, as they are popularly called. There are, it is true, some 
headstones and small pillars of great beauty, but they are monolithic, 
and belong rather to the department of sculpture than of architecture. 
In Asia Minor there are some important tombs, some built and others 
cut in the rock. Some of the latter have been described before in 
speaking of the tombs of the Lycians. The built examples wliich 
xemam almost all belong to the Eoman period, though the most mag- 
nificent mausoleum of the ancient world, in the eyes of the Greeks, 
was that which the Queen Artemisia erected at Halicarnassus to the 
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momory of her hnsbaiid, Maiisolus, which gave its name to uJ] suhsc- 
quent examples of its class. It belonged to the great period of Greu^k 
art, and must have been a splendid buildiog, though onr x^ossessing only 
verbal descriptions of it prevents onr l)eing able to judge for oin selves 
how far it coiifornicd wifch the rules of good taste. 

Wc have nothing left hut imperfect voibal descriptions of the do- 
mestic, and even of the x>ala1ial arohitooturo of Greece, and, conse- 
quently, can only judge im])erfeotly of its forms , and Pompeii, thougli 
half a Gieek city, belongs to too late and too corrupt an age to enable 
us to use it even as an illustration ; hut wo may rest assured that in 
this, as in everything else, the Greeks displayed the same ex(iuisite 
taste which pervades not only their monumental arehitccturo, ])ut all 
their works in metal or clay, down to the meanest oljjoct, which have 
been preserved to our times. 

It is probable that the forms of their houses were much more irre- 
gular and picturesque than wo arc in the habit of supposing they were. 
They seem to have taken such x>ains m their temples — in the Ereeh- 
theium, for instance, and at El crisis — to make every part tell its own 
tale, that anything like forced regularity must have been offensive to 
them, and they would probably make every apartment exactly of the 
dimensions required, and group them so that no one shotild tirLder any 
circumBtaiiccs he confounded with another. 

This, however, with all the details of their domestic arts, must now 
remain to us as mere speculation, and the architectural history of Greece 
must ho confined to her temples and monumental erections. These 
suffice to exx)laiii the naturo and forms of the art, and to assign to it the 
rank of the purest and most intellectual of all the stylos wliioh have 
yet been invented in any part of the woild. 
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Our 8111)3 cot again carricB iib back to a very early period — that ol‘ the 
first introduction of art into Italy, for the traces of which it is neces- 
sary to direct our attention to Etruria. In describing the remains 
found in this country wo shall come to nothing very rcmaikaldo for 
its bearing upon merely architectural questions. The study of fho 
monumonts of Etruria derives the greater part of its interest from ils 
histoiical importance. In this point of view there are perhajis few 
parts of the world whose remains of ai’t are more instructive than 
those of Etruria. Without the lessons which wo learn from them, the 
architectural history of Eome is an unintelligible maze ; and the con- 
nection between the arts of Greece and Italy, from the earliest time, 
equally inexplicable. 

Without attempting to enter into the maiiy controversies that have 
of late years been raised with legard to the origin and early history 
of the Etruscans,^ it will be necessary to state thus much : — They woie 
an Asiatic people who 12 or 13 centuries before the Christian ora emi- 
grated from Lydia, driven from their home either by the jirossuro of a 
long famine or by the rising power of some neighbouring nation, 
most probably that of the Assyrians, Landed in Italy, they dis- 
possessed of some of their cities the Umbrians, a people of similar 
origin to themselves, and settled thomsolves between the valleys of 


^ Thiise questimib aic dkeussed at coiisideiable leu^th in the ‘ True Principles ol' Beauty 
m Art/ [), 't26 et soqq. 
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tlio Tiber and the Arno. In this fertile diKtriet they founded 12 cities, 
and establiislied a federal niiioii of 12 ^tatey, which is the peculiar 
institution of the race. 

Here they appear to have flourished for 7 or 8 centuries, receivinp: 
the expatriated Trojans and other similar accessions from their natiTe 
shores, and keeping up a constant communication of commerce and 
art with the cognate Telasgio races of Greece and other parts. 

When Eome was first founded, her kings, laws, and institutions 
were Etruscan, and consequently of Asiatic origin, though the mass of 
the inhabitants were probably of the old Italian stock. About 5 cen- 
inries before Christ the Komans threw olf the Etruscan yoke, and esta- 
blished the peculiar municipal institutions of the Indo-Germanic races. 
Eventually, after a contest of 2 centuries’ duration, they conquered in 
succession tlio several states of the then old and decrepit Union, and 
based their colossal empire on the ruins of the parent nation of Etniria, 

Until the veiy latest time, however, Eome retained, both in her 
institutions and her arts, many peculiarities derived from her original 
rulers ; and it is only by studying what remains of the older race that 
we can understand either the origin or meaning of those peculiar 
features. 

The origin of Etruscan art is beyond all doubt Asiatic, and its ori- 
ginal seat was some part of the countries between the Tigris and the 
western coast of Asia Minor. The same art, and from the same source, 
prevailed in Greece under the Eelasgi. In that country, as has been 
already explained, it ceased to exist as a separate style of art in very 
early times* It was there amalgamated with Egyptian and Assyrian 
fuims under the Dorians during the 4- or 5 centuries that elapsed be- 
tween the extinction of the pure Pelasgic style and the rise of true 
Hellenic art. The united stylo thus slowly ripened into that noble 
and chastened art which we have described in the last chapter. 

In Eti'uj’ia the old Asiatic stjdo enjoyed no such advantages. It 
there was left without a rival or associate, to luxuriate in its owi 
natural mldnoss; hut it remained an exotic unsnited to the climate. 
It never blended itself with the art of the poo 2 ->le among whom it was 
planted. Perlnips there -was nothing with which it could blond itself. 
It thus boro no such fiuit as in Greece, and could not maintain itself 
after the people which had introduced it had succumhed beneath the 
superior energy of their Italian conquerors. 


Temples. 

As might bo expected of a people of Asiatic origin, the Etniscans 
had no temples worthy of the name. At least no remains of any are 
now to he found, and those we read of were small, though probably 
highly ornamontod, wooden fabrics, which of course perished early. 
On the other hand, the Etruscans were an essentially tomh-lmilclino’ 
race. Their religion took very miioh the character of ancestral wait 
shi]i, and it was this particular foatiiro of it which loft so siron^»- an 
impress on the my tholugy of Greece and Eome. It was not an idolatry, 
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uor liad li a (li«linct iintl privilci^ed priostlioatl ; conwcnpiently it Avas 
claviHil of ail toiHpHioy io ilio fuelingjs Aviiicli iiud their uttciance in 
arcliiteetnral s| )len dour. 

We Iciiow fiom YiiruvinH that iliere woie two cdaHses of temples in 
Etrnna : the hist circular, like their tombs, and dedicated to one god 
or demigod; tlie other rectangular, Avitli 3 cells sacred to 3 deities 
Tlie appearance and arrangement of the rectangular temples is scarcely 
more than <i nieio antiquarian question. The restoration of the eleva- 
tion from the descrqdion in Yitrmdus is by no means easy or certain. 
My own lielief is that it resembled that given in the annexed Avoodcut 
(Ko. 228), but it is not Avorth while here to enter into all the reasons 


I'j 


il 





Plan lUKl S'CLum ut an Ptiu&taii IVmpk 


for 'this impression, -which I have given else-srhore.' In fact, these 
temples, as architectural ohjocts, aie so insignificant ns liardly to ilo- 
sorve much consideration. The restored grouud-plan oxidains their 
general arrangements, as commonly admitted hy those who have studied 
the subject. 

The original Etruscan circular temple I believe to have boon a 
more circular cell -with a porch. The Eomans suiTounclod it with 
a peristyle, which probably did not exist in the original stylo. They 
magnified it affceiwards into the most ohai-actcristio and splendid of all 
their temples, the Pantheon, whoso portico is Etrnsoan in arrangement 
and d6.sign, and whoso cell still more distinctly belongs to that stylo. 
The temple of Oapitoline Jupiter was in all respects an Etruscan 
building; and most of the other temples of the Eomans,' though affect- 
ing a perist 3 dar form, rctm-ned to the arrangements which had been 
adopted in the first instance from their neighbours and original imlors. 
There can ho little doubt that the simpler Roman temples of circular 
form are derived from Etruscan originals. It would therefore he of 
great importance if we were able to illustrate the later buildings from 
existing remains of the older; but the fact is that such deductions as 
wo may draw from the copies are our only source of information re- 
specting the originals. 

We know little of any of the civil buildings with which the cities 

' 'I’rue IMncijiks oP Reantj in .\rt, p. 44fi et seqq. 
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of Etruria wero adoriiod, except the remains of their theatres and 
ainplii theatres. The form of the latter was essentially Etruscan, and 
was adopted hy the lioinans, with whom it hecamo their most charac- 
teristic and grandest ai‘chitectiiral o]}joot. Of the amphitheatres of 
ancient Etruria only one now leniains in so perfect a state as to cnahle 
tis to judge of their forms. It is that at Sutri, which, howeyer, Being 
entirely cut in the rock, neither affords the means of judging of the 
mode of comstruction, nor enahlcs us to doieruiine the age. The general 
dimensions are 295 ft. in its greatest length, by 265 in breadth, and 
consequently imicli nearer a circle than those of the Eomans usually 
wore ; but in other respects the arrangements are such as wore usually 
found in after times. 

Besides these we have numerous works of utility, but these belong 
more strictly to engineering than to architectural science. The city 
walls of the Etruscans surpass those of any other ancient nation in 
extent and beauty of workmanship. Their works of drainage and their 
bridges, as well as those of the kindred Pelasgians in Greece, still 
remain moninnents of their industrial science and skill, which their 
successors never surpassed. 

On the whole perhaps we are justified in asserting that the Etruscans 
wore not an architectural people, and had no temples ox palaces worthy 
of attention. At all events it is certain that nothing of the sort is now 
to be found even in ruins, and, were it not that the study of Etruscan 
art IS a necessary introduction to that of Home, it would hardly be woHh 
while to try to gather together and to illustrate the few fragments and 
notices of it that remain. 

Tombs. 

The tombs now found of the Etruscans may be divided into two 
classes : — ^First, those cut in the rock, and resembling dwelling-houses ; 
secondly, the circular tumuli, which latter are ])y far the most nume- 
rous and important class. 

Each of these may ho again subdivided into two kinds. The rocik- 
cut tombs include, firstly, those with only a facade on the iace of the 
rock, and a sepulchral chamber within ; secondly, those cut quite out 
of the rock, and standing free all round. To this class probably once 
belonged an unmoiiso number of tombs built in the ordinary way ; but 
all these have totally disappeared, and consequently the class, as now 
under consideration, consists entirely of excavated examples. 

The second class may be divided into those tumuli erected over 
chambers cut in the tufacoous rock which is found all over Etruria, and 
those which have chamliors built above ground. 

In the present state of our knowledge it is impossible to say which 
of these classes is the older. We know that the Egyptians buried in 
caves long boforothe Etruscans lauded in Italy, and at the sanxo time 
raised pyramids over rock-out and built chambers. Wo know too ihat< 
Abraluim was buiicd in the cave of Maclipelali in Syria, On the other 
hand, the tombs at Smyrna (woodcut No. 148), the treasuries of Mycenai, 
the sepulohm of Atyattes, and many others, are proofs of the antiquity 
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of tlie tnnnili, wliioh moreover are found all over Europe and Asia, and 
appear to liave existed from tlie earliest ages. 

Tlio comparative antiquity of the different kinds of tomhs Being thus 
j doubtful, it will lie sufficient for the purposes of the piesent work to 
^ classify them architecturally. It may be assumed, I believe, with safety, 
that all the modes which have been eniimeiated were practised by the 
Etruscans at a period very slightly subsequent to their migration into 
Italy. 

Of the ffrst class of the rock-out tombs— those with merely a facade 
externally — the most remarkable group is that at Castel d’Asso. At 
this place there is a perpendicular clitf with hundreds of these tombs 
ranged along its face, like houses in a street. A similar arrangement 
IS found in Egypt at lleni Hassan, and at Petra, and around all the more 
ancient cities of Asia Minor. 


In Etruria they generally consist of one chamber lighted by the 
doorway only. Their internal arrangement appears to be an imitation 
of a dwelling chamber, with furniture, like the apartment itself, cut 
out of the rock. Exteinalfy they have little or no pictension to archi- 
tectural decoiation. It is true that, executed at a much later period, 
and under Eoman domination, some tombs are found adorned with 
frontispieces of a debased Doric or Ionic order ; but such cannot be 
taken as specimens of Etimscan art, bnt rather of that corruption of 
style sure to ai iso from a conquered people trying to imitate the arts 
^ their rulers. 

V The general appearance of the second class of rock-cut tombs will 

I be understood from 

' the woodcut No. 229, 
representing two mo- 
numents at Caste] 
d’Asso. Cnfortimately 
neither is complete, 
nor is there any com- 
plete example known 
to exist of this class. 

Perhaps the apex was 
added structurally ; 
and these, like all 
such things in Etru- 
ria, have perished. 

Perhaps, if cut in the 
rock, the terminals 
were slender carved 
ornaments, and con- 
sequently liable to in- 



229. Tombs at Castel d’Asso From the Anaale del Jiistituto 


^jiiry. They are usually restored by antiquaries in the shape of recti- 
linear pyramids, but there is no authority for this as far as I know. 
On the contrary, it is more in accordance with what we know of the 
style and its affinities to suppose that the termination of these monu- 
ments, even if added in masonry, was curvilinear. 


u 
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Ono remarkable tiling about tlie roek-cut tombs is tbo fonn of ilu‘ir 
mouldings, ■vvbicli differ from any found 
olsewlicro in Europe. Two of t]ies(3 arc 
sliowii in the annexed w^'ocdcut (K(>. 2d(j)., 
"K. ■' '' iX Tlicy are very numerous and in gieat vuri-^ 

ety, but do not in any instance sliow tbe 
slightest trace of a cornice, nor of any ten- 
deucy thereto. In place of this, on Ihu con- 
trary, we find only a reverse moulding alto- 
gether. It is probable that similar forms 
will be found in Asia Minor, and something 
rosomhling them occurs at p6rscpoli»s and 
elsewhere. It is remarkable that this feature 
did not penetrate to Iiome, and that no trace of its influence is found 
there, as might be oxpoctecld 



lUouUluig'i fiom rombs .it 
Oastel d’Afcibn 
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Tlio simplest aud therefore perhaps the earliest monument which 
can be erootod, by a people who reverence their departed rohitives 
over the gi-avos of the dead, is a mound of earth or a cairn of stones’ 
and snoh seems to have boon the fom among the Tartar races of man- 
kind fiom tlio earliest days to the present hour.® It is scarcely neces- 
sary to remark how universal such monuments were among the rader 
tribes of Northern Europe. The Etruscans seem to have hnprovod-rf 
upon this hy surrounding the base with a podium, or supportino’ wall of ■ 
masonry. This not only defined its limits and gave it dicnlirt^ hut' 
enabled entrances to be made in it, and otherwise conv6rtod'’it from a 
mere hillock into a monumental structure. It is usually supposed that 
Him hasomeut was mi invariahle part of all Etnisoan tumuli, and when 
It IS not found it is assumed that it has been removed, or that it is 
bimed in the lubhish of the mound. No doubt such a stone basement 
may easily have ooen removed by the peasantry, or buried, but it is bv 
no means clear that this was invariably the case. It seems that the 
uiclosnio was frequently a circle of stones or monumental steles, in the 
ociitre of which the tumulus stood. The monuments have hitherto 
been so carelessly examined and restored, that it is difficult to arrive 
at anything Mco certainty ivith regard to the details of their stracturo 
hor can wo draw any certain conclusion from a comparison with othei- 

*^1 description by Herodotus of the tomb 

of yyattos at bardis, that by Pausanias of those of Eiiytus in Ai-eadia 
and the appearances of those at Myconm and Orch^us iSSrt h ’ 
inteiprcted cither way ; hut those at Smyrna, and a gi-eat I’mmW ^ 

oftc Jitner ’ a supporting base 


^ Even ill morp modem times I know of 
no building showing a trace of these forms ex- 
cept the tomb of Theodoric at KaTenn.i. This 
howevoi', is Etruacau both in form and detail,' 


as will be seen farther on. 
hA Ko. 90, which might almost 

tomb "" "" repiesenlation of an Etruscan 
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These timinii tire fumid existing in immense mimbers in every 
necropolis of Etjnria. A large space is generally sot apart for the pur- 
pose outside the “walls of all the great cities. In Iheso cemeteries the 
inmnli are arranged in rows, like houses in streets. Even now we can 
count them by hundreds, and in the neighbourhood of the largest 
cities — at Vnlci, for instance — almost by thousands 

Most of them are now worn down by the effect of time to nearly 
the level of the ground, though some of the larger ones still retain an 
imposing appearance. Kearly all have boon rifled at some early period, 
though Sic treasnres still discovered 
almost daily in some places sliow 
how vast their extent was, and how 
mnch oven now remains to be done 
before this vast mine of aiithpiity 
can be said to be exhausted. 

(.)ne of the most remarkable 
among those that have boon opened 
in modern times is at Ocrvoterc, the 
ancient Caire, known as the liegni- 
lini Galeassi tomb, from the names 
of its discoverers. 

Like a Nubian pyramid or Bud- 
dhist tope, it consists of an inner 
and older tumulus, around and over 
i wliich another has boon added. In 
the outer mound arc 5 tombs either of dependent or inferior personages 
These wore rifled long ago ; but the outer pyramid having effectually 



of Rcgulmi Galeassi X’omb 
Scale 100 ft tolin 
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concealed tlio entrance to the principal torn!), it roinaincd tiutouchecl 
till very lately, when it yielded to it« diKcoverens a richer collection of 
ornamoiitB and utensils in gold and bron^ic than have over been found 
in one place before. 

The dimensions and arrangements of this tumnlus will be under- 
stood frotn woodcuts Nos. 231 and 282, and from the two sections of 
tlio principal tomb which are annexed to them. 
TJiose last display an irregularity of constmetion 
very umisual in such cases, for which no cause 
can be assigned. The usual section is perfectly 
regular, as in the annexed woodcut (No. 288), 
taken from another tomb at the same place. 

Those chambers, lilco all those of the early 
Etimsoans, are vaulted on the horizontal principle, 

„ , like the tombs at Mycenae and Orchomonus. None 

233. SGctum of a Tomb at . i i j n i p 

Ccvrc. No SfaiG. found 111 Italy are at all equal to those oi Greece in 
dimensions or beauty of construction. 

Woodcut No. 234 is a perspective view of the principal chamber in 
ihe Regulini Galoassi tomb, showing the position of the furniture found 
in it when first opened, consisting of biei's or bedsteads, shields, arrows, 

and vessels of various sorts. 
A number of vases are hung 
in a curious recess in the 
roof, the form of which 
would bo inexplicable but"' 
for the utensils found in it. 
With this clue to its mean- 
ing we can scarcely doubt 
that it represents a place 
for hanging such vessels in 
tlie houses of the living. 

All the treasures found 
in this tomb aie in the old- 
est stylo of Etruscan art, 
and are so similar to the 
bronzes and ornaments 
brought by Layard from 
Assyria as to lead to the 
belief that they had a com- 
mon origin. The tomb, 
with its contents, probably 
dates from the 9th or 10th 
century before ihe Chris- 

234. Vio\v of principal Cliamber in Regulmi Caleasd Tomb, tiail era. 




The largest tomb hi- . 

thei'to discovered in Etruria is now known as the Cocumclla, in the 


necropolis at Vulci* It is rather more than 240 ft, in diameter, and 


originally could not have been less than 115 or 120 ft. in height, though 
now it only rises to 50 ft. 


(JllAP. 1. 
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Near its centre arc tlie remains of two solid toweis, one circular, 
the other square, neither of them actually central, nor are they placed 
in such a way that we can undei’stand how they can have formed a 
part of any symmetrical 
design. A plan and a view 
of the present appearance 
of this monument are given 
in the woodcuts, Kos. 235 
and 286, 

This tunmlus, with its 
principal remaining fea- 
tures thus standing on one 
side of the centre, may 
possibly assist us to under- 
stand the cmious descrip- 
tion found in Pliny ^ of the 
tomb of l^orsenna. This 
description is quoted from 
Yarro, being evidently re- 
garded by Pliny himself as 
not a little apocry])hal. 23.1 rum ui Oocunieiiii, Vuiu scaic 100 n 1 m. 

According to this account 

it consisted of a square basement 300 ft. each way, from which arose 5 
.pryramids, united at the summit by a bronze circle or cn])ola. This was 
-^gain sunnounted by 4 other pyramids, the summits of which weiti 
again united at a height of 300 ft. from the ground. From this point 
rose still 5 more pyramids, whose height Yarro (from modesty, as Pliny 
surmises) omits to state, but which was estimated in Etruscan tradi- 
tions at the same height as the rest of the monument. This last state- 
ment, which does not rest on any real authority, may well bo regarded 
as exaggerated; but if we take the total height as about 400 ft., it is 
easy to understand that in the ago of Pliny, when all the buildings wore 
low, such a structure, as high as the steeple at Salisbury, would appear 
fabulous ; but the vast jiiles that have been erected by tomb-building 
races in other parts of the earth render it by no means improbable that 
Yarro was justified in what ho assorted. 




* Fliu. Hibt,, xiwXvL 13, 
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Koar tlio gate of AlBano is found a small tomb of 5 pyramidal pillars 
1 ‘ising froJii a square base, exactly eorrespomliug witli Vurro’s descrip- 
tion of the lower part of the tomb of l\)i\scnna. It is called ])y tiadi- 
iion the tomb of Aruns, the son of Porsenna, though the character of 

the mouldings with whicli it is adorned 
would lead us to assign to it a more mo- 
dern date. It consists of a lofty podium, 
on which are placed 5 pyramids, a large 
one in the centre and 4 smaller ones at 
the angles. Its present appearance is 
>shown in the annexed woodcut (No. 237). 

There are not in Etruria any features 
sufficiently marked to characterise a style 
of architecture, nor any pillars with their 
accessories which can be considered to 
constitute an order. It is true that in 
some of the rock-cut tombs square piers 
support the roof, and in one or two in- 
stances rounded pillars are found, but 
these are either without mouldings or 
ornamented only with Eoman details, be- 
-xu Toiub of Auuis, Aibano traying the lateness of their execution. 

The absence of built examples of the class 
of tombs found in the rock proYonts us from recognising any of thense 
peoiiliarities of construction which sometimes are as characteristic of the 
style and as worthy of attention as the more purely ornamental jiarts. 

Emm their city gates, their atpiediicts and bridges, we know ^liat 
the Etruscans used the radiating arch, with deep voussoirs and elegant 
monklings, at an early age, giving it that character of strength which 
the Komans afterwards imparted to their works of the same class. The 
(hoaca Maxima of Pome (woodcut No. 192) must ho considered as a 

work executed under Etrus- 
can siiperintendonce, and a 
very peifect specimen of the 
class. 

At the same time tlie 
Etniscans used the pointed 
arch, constructed horijioii- 
tally, and seem to have had 
the same predilection for it 
which characterised the cog- 
nate Eolasgian race in Greece. 
A gateway at Arpino (wood- 
cut No. 238) is almost iden- 
tical with that at Thoricus." 
hut larger and more elegant; 
and there arc many sped 
mojis of the same class found hi Italy. I’he portion ot' an aqueduct at 
TuHOulnin, shown in woodcut No. 239, ivs a curious transition specimen^ 



Oateway at Arpino 
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wlioro the two wtoiios meeting at the apex (iiwiially called the Egj^ptian 
form, heing the first step 
towards tlio true arch) arc 
comhinod with a suhstnic- 
tiire of horizontal converging 
masonry. 

In either of these in- 
stances the horizontal arch 
is a legitimate mode of con- 
struction, and may have 
heen used long after the 
inincij^le of the radiating 
arch was known. The great 
convenience of the latter, as 
enabling large spaces to be 
spanned oven with brick or 239. Aqueduct at Tnsculum 

the smallest stones, and thus 

dispensing with the necessity for stones of very large dimensions, led 
ultimately to its universal adoption. Bubsequently, when the pointed 
form of the radiating arch rvas introduced, no motive remained for the 
retention of the horizontal method, and it was entirely abandoned. 
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